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LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS.* 


Tuere is probably not a human be- 
ing come to the years of understand- 
ing in all Scotland, who has not heard 
of the name of Robert Burns. It is 
indeed a household word. His Poems 
are found lying in almost every cot- 

in the country—on the ‘‘ window- 
sole” of the kitchen, spence, or par- 
lour ; and even in the town-dwellings 
of the industrious poor, if books belong 
to the family at all, you are sure to see 
there the dear Ayrshire Ploughman, 
the Bard of Coila. The father or 
mother, born and long bred perhaps 
among banks and braes, possesses in 
that smal] volume a talisman that awa- 
kens in a moment all the sweet visions 
of the past, and that can crowd the dim 
abode of hard-working poverty with 
a world of dear rural remembrances 
that awaken not repining but content- 
ment. No poet ever lived more con- 
stantly and more intimately in the 
heart of a people. With their mirth, 
or with their melancholy, how often 
do his “ native wood-notes wild” af- 
fect the sitters by the ingles of low~ 
roofed homes, till their hearts overflow 
with feelings that place them ona level, 
as moral creatures, with the most en- 
lightened in the land ; and more than 


reconcile them with, make them proud 
of, the condition assigned them in life 
by Providence ! In his poetry, they see 
with pride the reflection of the charace 
ter and condition of their own order: 
That pride is one of the best natural 
props of poverty ; for, supported by it, 
the poor envy not the rich. They exult 
to know and to feel that they have had 
treasures bequeathed to them by one 
of themselves—treasures of the intel< 
lect, the fancy, and the imagination; 
of which the possession and the enjoy 
ment are one and the same, as long as 
they preserve their integrity and their 
independence. The poor man, as he 
speaks of Robert Burns, always holds 
up his head, and regards you with an 
elated look. A tender thought of the 
** Cottar’s Saturday Night,” or a bold 
thought of ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” may come across him ; and he 
who in such a spirit loves home and 
country, by whose side may he not walk 
an equal in the broad eye of daylight 
as it shines over our Scottish hi 

This is true popularity. Thus in- 
terpreted, the word sounds well, and 
recovers its ancient meaning. No need 
of puffing the poetry of Robert Burns. 
The land “ blithe with plough and 
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harrow,’—the broomy or the hea- 
thery braes,—the holms by the river’s 
side,—the forest where the woodman’s 
ringing axe no more disturbs the cu- 
shat,—the deep dell where all day 
long sits solitary plaided boy or girl, 
watching the kine or the sheep,—the 
moorland hut, without any garden,— 
the lowland cottage, whose garden 
glows a very orchard, even now crim- 
soned with pear-blossoms most beau- 
tiful to behold,—the sylvan home- 
stead, sending its reek aloft over the 
ar sycamore that blackens on the 
hill-side,—the straw-roofed village, 
gathering with small bright crofts its 
many white gable-ends round and 
about the modest manse, and the kirk- 
spire covered with the pine-tree that 
dows its horologe,—the small, 
sweet, slated, rural town, low as Pee- 
bles, or high as Selkirk, by the clear 
flowings of Tweed or Ettrick, rivers 
whom Maga loves,—there, there, and 
in such sacred scenes, resides, and will 
for ever reside, the immortal genius of 
Burns! This is in goed truth “ the con- 
secration and the poet’s dream.” Oh, 
that he, the prevailing Poet, could have 
seen this light breaking in upon the 
darkness that did too long and too 
deeply overshadow his living lot! 
Some glorious glimpses of it his pro- 
phetic soul did see,—witness “ The 
Vision,” or that somewhat humbler 
but yet high strain, in which, be- 
thinking him of the undefined aspira- 
tions of his boyish genius that had be- 
stirred itself in the darkness, as if the 
touch of an angel’s hand were to awa- 
ken a sleeper in his cell, he said to 
himself— 
* Even then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour, 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a sang at least!” 

Such hopes were with him in his 
“ bright and shining youth,” sur. 
rounded, as it was, with toil and trou- 
ble, that could not bend down the 
brow of Burns from its natural up- 
ward inclination to the sky ; and such 
hopes, let us doubt it not, were also 
with him in his dark and faded prime, 
when life’s lamp burned low indeed, 
and he was willing at last, early as it 
was, to shut his eyes on this Jessy 


beloved but sorely distracting world. 
With what strong and steady en- 

thusiasm is the Anniversary of Burns's 

birth-day celebrated, not only all over 
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his own native land, but in ev 
country to which her adventurous spi- 
rit has carried her sons! On such oc- 
casions, nationality is a virtue. For 
what else is the “‘ memory of Burns,” 
but the memory of all that dignifies 
and adorns the region that gave him 
birth ? Not till that bright and beau- 
tiful region is shorn of all its beams— 
its honesty, its independence, its moe« 
ral worth, its genius, and its piety, 
will the name of Burns 


‘¢ Die on her ear, a faint, unheeded sound.” 


To him the Geniusof Scotland points 
in triumph, as the glorious representa« 
tive of her people. And were he not, in 
all the power of his genius, truly so, how 
could bis poetry have, as we know it 
has, an immortal life in the hearts of 
young and old, whether sitting at 
gleaming by the ingle-side, or on the 
stone seat in the open air, as the sun 
is going down, or walking among the 
summer mists on the mountain, or 
the blinding winter snows? 

In the life of the poor there is an 
unchanging and a preserving spirit. 
The great elementary feelings of hue 
man nature there disdain fluctuating 
fashions ; pain and pleasure are alike 
permanent in their outward shows, as 
in their inward emotions; there the 
language of passion never grows ob- 
solete ; and at the same passage you 
hear the child sobbing at the knee of 
her grandame, whose old eyes are 
somewhat dimmer than usual, witha 
haze that seems almost to be of tears. 
Therefore, the poetry of Burns will 
continue to. charm, as long as Nith 
flows—Criffel is green, and the bonny 
blue of the sky of Scotland meets 
with that in the eyes of her maidens, 
as they walk up and down her many 
hundred hills—silent or singing—to 
kirk or market. 

Of one so dear to Scotland—as a 
poet and a man,—we, of course, have 
— biographies. ‘There is not one 
of them without much merit, and 
some are almost all that could be de- 
sired. Yet, perhaps, one was want- 
ed, that should, in moderate bulk, 
contain not only a lucid narrative of 
the Life of Burns, so full of most in- 
teresting incidents, but criticisms wor- 
thy of his Poetry 5 and, above all, a 
fair, candid, impartial, and manly 
statement of his admitted frailties, 
which is all that is needed for the 
vindication of his character. Within 
these last ten years that character has 
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been placed permanently in its true 
light. It has been regarded, not on] 

with a truly philosophical, but with 
a truly religious spirit, in connexion 
with the causes that acted upon it, 
from the earliest to the latest years of 
this wonderful being, causes inherent 
in his condition. Thus all idly bab- 
bling tongues have been put to silence. 
The many calumnies of the mean-spi- 
rited and malignant, who were under a 
natural incapacity of understanding 
the character of such a man as Burns, 
and almost under a natural necessity 
of hating or disliking him, are all 
sinking, or have already sunk, into 
oblivion ; blame falls now only where 
blame was due, and even there it falls 
in pity rather than in anger ; it is felt 
now to be no part of Christian charity 
to emblazon the errors of our brother, 
—for no better reason, than because 
that brother was one of the most highly 
gifted among the children of men. It 
will not now be endured, that any 
man, however pure his own practice, 
shall unmercifully denounce the few 
vices of a character redeemed by so 
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many virtues; it is universally ac- 
knowledged now, that “ if old judg- 
ments keep their sacred course,” the 
life and the death of each one among 
us, who has been as a light and a 
glory among the nations, will be re- 
garded by the wise and good in the 
blended light of admiration and for- 
giveness,—and that Burns, in his 
grave, may well abide the sentence of 
such asolemn tribunal. Nor “ breathes 
there the man with soul so dead,” as 
to lift up an often-handled and sore~ 
soiled ‘* Burns’s Poems” from the side 
of the “ Big Ha’ Bible, ance his fa- 
ther’s pride,” from the small “ win- 
dow- sole,” of the peasant’s hut, with 
out having upon his lips the spirit 
breathing through the beautiful lines 
of Wordsworth,—high-souled cham- 
pion of the character of his great 
dead compeer, and who, with a spirit 
different, but divine, has bound men’s 
spirits in love to the beauty that is 
in the green earth and the blue sky, 
and the cottage-homes, whose spiral 
smoke seems to blend them together 
in the charm of a kindred being. 


“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays.” 


The clouds, that too long obscured 
the personal character of Burns—for 
his genius has always burned bright 
—have been, after all, blown away 
chiefly by the breath of the people of 
Scotland. Their gratitude would not 
suffer such obscuration, nor would 
their justice. But the feelings of the 
whole people have been nobly ex~ 
pressed by many of the first men of 
the land. All her best poets have tri< 
umphantly spoken in his vindication, 
and his new biographer has well said, 
‘* Burns has been appreciated duly, 
and he has had the fortune to be 
praised eloquently, by almost every 
poet who has come after him. To 
accumulate all that has been said of 
him, even by men like himself, of the 
first order, would fill a volume—and 
a noble monument, no question, that 
volume would be—the noblest, except 
what he has left us in his own im- 
mortal verses, which—were some 
dross removed, and the rest arranged 
in a chronological order—would, I be« 
lieve, form, to the intelligent, a more 
perfect and vivid history of his life 
than will ever be composed out of all 
the materials in the world besides.” 


Among the men of power who have 
written worthily of our great na- 
tional Poet, Mr Lockhart himself will 
now be numbered, and his Life of 
Burns will occupy a high place in our 
Biographical Literature. His own 
achievements, in many departments 
of literature, give him a right to speak 
on such a theme. He has himself 
illustrated, with great power, in sever= 
al works, the national character of his 
countrymen. His Roman story, ‘* Va< 
lerius,” so full of classical grace and 
elegance, has stamped him the accom- 
plished scholar, no less than a writer 
of rare genius ; and though not a pro- 
fessed poet, his Spanish Ballads have 
given the world assurance that his 
soul is full of yee f ; and poetry, too, 
of a very high kind, such as breathes 
and burns ia that of his illustrious 
father-in-law, the great Poet of Chi- 
valry. 

The volume now before us is writ- 
ten—we were about to say with great 
skill—but we must use a better word 
—with a understanding and 
feeling of Burns’s genius and charac. 
ter. The narrative binds together, 
closely and naturally, all the chief 
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incidents in his life, giving to each 
its appropriate place and prominence. 
The critical remarks on the several 
kinds of poetry are distinguished by 

‘the finest tact ; the summing up of 

' his genius is eloquent and character- 
istic; and his picture of the Man 
himself true to the life, in all its 
lights and shadows. There is no com- 
mon-place declamation ; none of the 
exaggeration of weak enthusiasm ; but 

every sentence tells, because head and 
heart are always at work together, 
and the biographer trusts to the con- 
sciousness of his own powers, and to 
the grandeur of his subject. Many 
of Burns's noblest strains of thought 
and emotion, as he loved to pour him- 
self out to the friends he Seomeed, 
are intermingled with the narrative ; 
and with the free admiration of kin- 
dred intellectual power and moral 
feeling, Mr Lockhart has given us, 
along with his own vigorous and 
original reflections, many of the finest 
passages about Burns, from the pane- 
gytics bestowed on him by such men 
as Scott, Wordsworth, Gray,and Cun- 
ningham. 

Indeed, this biography is animated 
throughout with a benignant spirit. 
During the controversy that was car- 
ried on, for some years, respecting the 
general character of Burns, it was na- 
tural to expect that men, anxious but 
to speak the truth, would occasion- 
ally, in a case of some difficulty and 
darkness, give utterance to opinions 
formed on uncertain and untenable 
grounds ; that those opinions should 
be often found contradictory and con- 
flicting ; that praise and blame should 
sometimes be bestowed unduly, ac- 
cording as the brighter or dai ker side 
of Burns's character met the view,— 
according to the mood in which it 
was contemplated, and according, too, 
to the writer’s habitual judgments of 
human life. So that the opinions of 
many men, all wishing to speak truth 
and to do justice, might be set in ar- 
ray against each other, and no un- 
frequent occasions given even for mu- 
tual recrimination. All unnecessar 
allusions to any such unpleasant dif- 
ferences of opinion or feeling, Mr 
Lockhart has wisely avoided ; and he 
has, in a spirit of humanity that can- 
not be too much commended, given 
the credit of good intention to all who 
meant well towards Robert Burns. 
We verily believe that many errone- 
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ous and mistaken things have been 
said, by men of genius and virtue, 
about the fortunate and unfortunate 
Bard; but no man of genius and 
virtue has ever written about him, 
without also having given vent to 
much generous and enthusiastic ad« 
miration of his character. That will 
be remembered for ever ; let all else 
be, as far as possible, forgotten ; nor 
is there any fear now that Burns's 
failings will be remembered, except 
as a warning to other gifted beings, 
and as a heartfelt lesson too to those 
who, without being gifted, as he was, 
with transcendent genius, may have 
shared in the temptations and trou- 
bles of his passions, and been saved 
from the public blame which they 
brought on his head, by the compara- 
tive obscurity of their own lot, which, 
though in one sense higher than his, 
had been less eminent, and not conspi« 
cuous from afar in the light of genius. 

It will not be expected of us that we 
should, at this time of day, launch out 
into any very long discussion either 
of the genius or the character of this 
extraordinary man. We have done so 
on many former and fitting occasions ; 
and we trust that we too have always 
spoken of Burns in the right spirit, as 
indeed, we boldly say it, we have ever 
done of all true men. Yet a few words 
will be allowed us, if merely to bring 
before our readers some of the very 
fine things contained in this most in< 
teresting and instructive volume. 

The Life of Burns divides itself into 
five eras—that passed beneath his fa- 
ther’s roof at Mount Oliphant and 
Lochlea—the years he lived with his 
brother Gilbert at Mossgiel—his visit 
to Edinburgh—his residence at Ellies- 
land—and, finally, his closing years 
in Dumfries. 

Of the first period, Mr Lockhart 
sives such memorials both in prose and 
verse—it would be hard to say which 
the more beautiful—furnished by the 
bard himself, and his brother, as best 
illustrate the nature of their life. But 
they need not to be quoted here, for 
they are familiar to all who know any- 
thing about Burns. His youth was full 
of hidden poetry and passion ; but as 

et, the one had but rarely burst forth 
into the forms of genius, the other had 
not overflowed his life with any disas- 
trous influence. His love in those days 
was ardent, but it was pure. Notwith- 
standing the luxurious tone of some of 
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his pieces uced in thosetimes,we  — dear, the evening's clear, 

are poset Fey himself, that no positive Tk ls the smn camer 

‘“‘ vice mingled in any of his loves.” Ab Stes — ane poten wean, 


«« His numerous connexions,” says 
Gilbert, ‘‘ were governed by the strict~ 
est rules of virtue and modesty, from 
which he never deviated till his twen- 
ty-third year, when he became anxious 
to marry.” And here Mr Lockhart 
introduces the following remarks :— 

* The rural lover, in those districts, 
pursues his tender vocation in a style, 
the especial fascination of which town- 
bred swains may find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to comprehend. After the labours 
of the day are over, nay, very often after 
he is supposed by the inmates of his own 
fireside to be in his bed, the happy youth 
thinks little of walking many long Scotch 
miles to the residence of his mistress, 
who, upon the signal of a tap at her win- 
dow, comes forth to spend a soft hour or 
two beneath the harvest moon, or, if the 
weather be severe, (a cireumstance which 
never prevents the journey from being 
accomplished,) amidst the sheaves of her 
father’s barn. This ‘ chappin’ out,’ as 
they call it, is a custom of which parents 
commonly wink at, if they do not openly 
approve, the observance ; and the conse- 
quences are far, very far, more frequent- 
ly quite harmless, than persons not fa- 
miliar with the peculiar manners and 
feelings of owr peasantry may find it easy 
to believe. Excursions of this class form 
the theme of almost all the songs which 
Burns is known to have produced about 
this period,—and such of these juve- 
nile performances as have been preser- 
ved, are, without exception, beautiful. 
They show how powerfully his boyish 
fancy had been affected by the old rural 
minstrelsy of his own country, and how 
easily his native taste caught the secret 
of its charm. The truth and simplicity 
of nature breathe in every line—the 
images are always just, often originally 
happy—and the growing refinement of 
his ear and judgment, may be traced in 
the terser language and more mellow flow 
of each successive ballad.” 

Mr Lockhart continues. 

“ Of the rhymes of those days, few, 
when he wrote his letter to Moore, had 
appeared in print. Winter, a dirge, an 
admirably versified piece, is of their num- 
ber; the Death of Poor Mailie, Mailie’s 
Elegy, and John Barleycorn; and one 
charming song, inspired by the Nymph 
of Kirkoswald’s, whose attractions put 
an end to his trigonometry. 


* Now westlin winds, and slaughtering guns 
Bring Autumn’s pleasant weather %y 4 
The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 
Among the blooming ‘heather. ... 


“ John Barleycorn is a clever old bal- 
lad, very cleverly new-modelled and ex- 
tended ; but the Death and Elegy of Poor 
Mailie deserves more attention. The 
expiring animal’s admonitions touching 
the education of the ‘ poor toop lamb, 
her son and heir,’ and the ‘ yowie, silly 
thing,’ her daughter, are from the same 
peculiar vein of sly homely wit, embed- 
ded upon fancy, which he afterwards dug 
with a bolder hand in the Twa Dogs, 
and perhaps to its utmost depth, in his 
Death and Doctor Hornbock It need 
scarcely be added, that poor Mailie was 
a real personage, though she did not ac- 
tually die till some time after her last 
words were written. She had been pur- 
chased by Burns in a frolic, and became 
exceedingly attached to his person. 

* Thro’ all the town she trotted by him; 

A lang half-mile she could desery him ; 
Wi kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 
She ran wi’ speed: 
A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er came nigh him, 
Than Mailie dead? . 

“ These little pieces are in a much 
broader dialect than any of their prede- 
cessors. His merriment and satire were, 
from the beginning, Scotch.” 


Meanwhile, the hardships endured 
by all the family, “ a virtuous house- 
hold, though exceeding poor,” obliged 
Robert to become, for a short period, 
a flax-dresser, in the small sea-port 
town of Irvine. ‘‘ Unhappily for him- 
self,” says Mr Lockhart, “ and for the 
world, it was not always in the recol-« 
lections of his virtuous home, and the 
study of his Bible, that Burns sought 
for consolation amidst the heavy di 
tresses which ‘ his youth was heir to.’” 
Irvine is a small sea-port town, and 
here the adventurous spirits of a 
smuggling coast, with all their social 
habits, were to be met with in abunde 
ance. ‘‘ He contracted,” says. Gilbert, 
‘* some acquaintances of a freer man- 
ner of thinking and living than he had 
been used to, whose pve tm ae 
him for overleaping the s of 
rigid virtue which had hitherto re- 
strained him.” 

“ The misfortunes of William Burnes 
thickened apace, as has already been 
seen, and were approaching their crisis 
at the time when: Robert came: home 
from his fiax-dressing experiment at Ir- 
vine. The good old man died soon af- 
ter;-and among other evils which he. 
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thus escaped, was an affliction that would, 
in his eyes, have been severe. The poet 
had not, as he confesses, come unscathed 
out of the society of those persons of 
¢ liberal opinions’ with whom he consort- 
ed in Irvine ; and he expressly attributes 
‘to their lessons, the scrape into which 
he fell soon after ‘he put his hand to the 
plough again.’ He was compelled, ac- 
cording to the then all but universal cus- 
tom of rural parishes in Scotland, to do 
penance in church, before the congrega- 
tion, in consequence of the birth of an 
illegitimate child ; and whatever may be 
thought of the propriety of such exhibi- 
tions, there can be no difference of opi- 
nion as to the culpable levity with which 
he describes the nature of his offence, 
and the still more reprehensible bitter- 
ness with which, in his Epistle to Ran- 
ken, he inveighs against the clergyman, 
who, in rebuking him, only performed 
what.was then a regular part of the cle- 
rical duty, and a part of it that could 
never have been at all agreeable to the 
worthy man whom he satirizes under 
the appellation of ‘ Daddie Auld.’ The 
Poet’s Welcome to an dilegitimate Child was 
composed on the same occasion—a piece 
in which some very manly feelings are 
expressed, along with others which it 
can give no one pleasure to contemplate. 
There is a song in honour of the same 
occasion, or a similar one about the same 
period, The rantin’ Dog the Duddie 0’t,— 
which exhibits the poet as glorying, and 
only glorying, in his shame. 

“ When I consider his tender affection 
for the surviving members of his own 
family, and the reverence with which he 
ever regarded the memory of the father 
whom he had so recently buried, I can- 
not believe that Burns has thought fit to 
record in verse all the feelings which this 
exposure excited in his bosom. ‘ To 
wave,’ in his own language, ‘ the quan- 
tum of the sin,’ he who, two years after- 
wards, wrote the Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
had not, we may be sure, hardened. his 
heart to the thought of bringing addi- 
tional sorrow and unexpected shame to 
the fireside of a widowed mother. But 
his false pride recoiled from letting his 
jovial associates guess how little he was 
able to drown the whispers of the still small 
voice; and the fermenting bitterness of a 
mind ill at ease within itself, escaped (as 
may be too often traced in the history of 
satirists) in the shape of angry sarcasms 
against others, who, whatever their pri- 
vate errors might be, had at least done 
him no wrong. 

‘ It is impossible not to smile at one 
item of consolation which Burns proposes 
to himself on this occasion :— 
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* ——The mair they talk, I'm kend the better; 
E’en let them clash !’ 
“ This is indeed a singular manifes-. 
tation of ‘ the last infirmity of noble 
minds,’ ”” 


His errors, however, were but those 
of the ardent prime of life—nor even 
now was Burns licentious—and he 
surely would be an insupportable hy- 
pocrite, be his birth or calling what 
it may, who should dare to speak 
harshly of such a stain as this on the 
character of a young man, whose youth 
had hitherto been so singularly vir- 
tuous. 

Three months before their father’s 
death, Robert and Gilbert took the 
farm of Mossgiel, in the neighbouring 
parish of Mauchline, with the view of 
providing a shelter for their parent in 
the storm which they had seen gra- 
dually thickening, and knew must soon 
burst ; and to this place, on that death, 
the whole family removed. “ It was 
stocked by the property and individual 
savings of the whole family,” says Gil- 
bert, “‘ and was a joint concern among 
us. Every member of the family was 
allowed ordinary wages for the labour 
he performed on the farm. My bro- 
ther’s allowance and mine was £7 per 
annum each. And during the whole 
time this family concern lasted, which 
was four years, as well as during the 
preceding period at Lochlea, Robert’s 
expenses never in any one year ex- 
ceeded his income.” 


‘6 The four years during which Burns 
resided on this cold and ungrateful farm of 
Mossgiel, were the most important of his 
life. It was then that his genius developed 
its highest energies ; on the works produced 
in these years, his fame was first establish- 
ed, and must ever continue mainly to rest ; 
it was then also that his personal character 
came outin all its brightest lights, and in 
all but its darkest shadows ; and indeed, 
from the commencement of this period, 
the history of the man may be traced, step 
by step, in his own immortal writings. 

*¢ Burns now began to know that nature 
had meant him for a poet ; and diligently, 
though as yet in secret, he laboured in 
what he felt to be his destined vocation. 
Gilbert continued for some time to be his 
chief, often, indeed, his only, confident ; 
and anything more interesting and delight- 
ful than this excellent man’s account of 
the manner in which the poems included 
in the first of his brother’s publications 
were composed, is certainly not to be found 
in the annals of literary history.” 


Long before the earliest of Burns's 
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roductions were known beyond the 
prem circle, the strength of his un- 
derstanding, and the keenness of his 
wit, as displayed in his ordinary con« 
versation, and more ticularly at 
masonic meetings and debating clubs, 
(of which he formed one in Mauch- 
line, on the Tarbolton model, imme- 
diately on his removal to Mossgiel,) 
had made his name known to some 
considerable extent in the country 
about Tarbolton, Mauchline, and Ir- 
vine. . He was known to be a genius. 
Every Scotch peasant who makes any 
pretensions to understanding, is a 
theological critic—at least such was the 
case—and Burns, no doubt, had long 
ere this time, ‘ distinguished himself 
considerably among those hard-headed 
groups that may be usually seen ga- 
thered together in the church-yard 
after the sermon is over.” It may be 
guessed, from the time of his residence 
in Irvine, his strictures were too often 
delivered in no reverent vein. The 
Bard himself, in his famous letter to 
Dr Moore, tells us that Polemical Di- 
vinity was, about that time, putting 
the country half-mad, and that he was 
ambitious of shining—and all whoever 
heard him speak know how he shone— 
in conversation parties on Sundays, at 
funerals, &c., puzzling Calvinism with 
so much heat and indiscretion, that he 
raised against himself a loud and last- 
ing hue and cry of heresy. But, to 
understand Burns’s situation at this 
time, at once patronized—which he 
was—by a number of clergymen—and 
attended with a hue and cry of heresy 
—we must remember these his own 
words, that “ Polemical Divinity was 
putting the country half-mad.” And 
here we quote from Mr Lockhart an 
excellent passage which, while it shews 
an intimate knowledge of the state of 
religious parties, at that time, in that 
part of the West of Scotland, throws 
a strong light on the causes of some 
startling peculiaritiesin someof Burns’s 
most spirited and popular productions 
of the period. 


*¢ Of both the two parties, which, ever 
since the revolution of 1688, have pretty 
equally divided the Church of Scotland, it 
so happened, that some of the most zea- 
lous and conspicuous leaders and partizans 
were thus opposed to each other, in con- 
stant warfare, in this particular district ; 
and their feuds being of course taken up 
among their congregations, and spleen and 
prejudice at work, even more furiously 
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in the cottage than in the manse, he who, 
to the annoyance of the one set of bellige- 
rents, could talk like Burns, might count 
pretty surely, with whatever alloy his wit 
happened to be mingled, in whatever sha) 
the precious ‘ circulating medium’ might 
be cast, on the applause and countenance 
of the enemy. And it is needless to add, 
they were the less scrupulous sect of the 
two that enjoyed the co-operation, such as 
it was then, and far more important, as in 
the sequel it came to be, of our poet. 

“ William Burnes, as we have already 
seen, though a most exemplary and devout. 
man, entertained opinions very different 
from those which commonly obtained 
among the rigid Calvinists of his district. 
The worthy and pious old man himself, 
therefore, had not improbably infused into 
his son’s mind its first prejudice against 
these persons; though, had he lived to 
witness the manner in which Robert as- 
sailed them, there can be no doubt his sor« 
row would have equalled their anger. The 
jovial spirits with whom Burns associated 
at Irvine, and afterwards, were of course 
habitual deriders of the manners, as well 
as the tenets of the 

§ Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John 

Knox.’ 


‘* We have already observed the effect of 
the young poet’s own first collision with the 
ruling powers of presbyterian discipline ; 
but it was in the very act of settling at 
Mossgiel that Burns formed the connexion 
which, more than any circumstance be-« 
sides, influenced him as to the matter now 
in question. The farm belonged to the, 
estate of the Earl of Loudoun, but the 
brothers held it on a sub-lease from Mr 
Gavin Hamilton, writer (i. ¢c. attorney} in 
Mauchline, a man, by every account, of 
engaging manners, open, kind, generous, 
and high-spirited, between whom and Ro. 
bert Burns, in spite of considerable in. 
equality of condition, a close and inti- 
mate friendship was ere long formed. Just 
about this time, it happened that. Hamil. 
ton was at open feud with Mr Auld, the 
minister of Mauchline, (the same who had 
already rebuked the poet,) and the ruling 
elders of the parish, in consequence of 
certain irregularities in his personal cons; 
duct and deportment, which, according to 
the usual strict notions of kirk discipline, 
were considered as fairly demanding the 
vigorous interference of these authorities. 
The notice of this person, his own land. 
lord, and, as it would seem, one of the. 
principal inhabitants of the village of 
Mauchline at the time, must, of course, 
have been very flattering to our polemical 
young farmer. He espoused Gavin Ha-, 
milton’s quarrel warmly. Hamilton was. 
naturally enough disposed to mix up his 
personal affair with the standing controe, 
versies whereon Auld was at variance with 
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a large and powerful body of his brother 
clergymen ; and by degrees Mr Hamilton’s 
ardent é came to be as vehemently in- 

in the church politics of Ayrshire, 
as he could have been in politics of another 
order, had he happened to be a freeman of 
some borough, and his patron a can- 
didate for the honour of representing it in 
St Stephen’s. 

*‘ Mr Cromek has been severely criticised 
for some details of Mr Gavin Hamilton’s 
dissentions with his parish minister; but 
Sear it might have been well to limit 

censure to the tone and spirit of the 
narrative, since there is no doubt that these 
petty squabbles had a large share in direct- 
the early energies of Burns’s poetical 
ents. Even in the west of Scotland, such 
matters would hardly excite much notice 
now-a-days, but ~_ were quite enough 
to produce a world of vexation and contro- 
versy forty years ago; and the English 
bow to whom all such details are de- 
nied, will certainly never be able to com- 
prehend either the merits or the demerits 
of many of Burns’s most remarkable pro- 
ductions. Since I have touched on this 
matter at all, I may as well add, that Ha- 
milton’s family, though professedly ad- 
liering (as, indeed, if they were to be Chris- 
tians at all in that district, they must 
needs have done) to the Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment, had always lain under a strong 
suspicion of Episcopalianism. Gavin’s 
grandfather had been curate of Kirkos- 
wald’s, in the troubled times that pre- 
ceded the Revolution, and incurred great 
and lasting popular hatred, in consequence 
of being supposed to have had a principal 
hand ‘in bringing a thousand of the High- 
land host into that region in 1677-8. The 
district was commonly said not to have 
entirely recovered the effects of that savage 
visitation in less than a hundred years; and 
the descendants and representatives of the 
Covenanters, whom the curate of Kirkos- 
wald’s had the reputation at least of perse- 
cuting, were ae supposed to regard 
with anything rather than ready -will, 
his » the witty writer of Mauch- 
line. A well-nursed prejudice of this kind 
was likely enough to be met by counter- 
and such seems to have been the 
truth of the case. The lapse of another ge- 
neration has sufficed to wipe out every 
trace of feuds, that were still abundantly 
discernible, in the days when Ayrshire 
first began to ring with the equally zealous 

applause and vituperation of, — 

* Poet Burns, 
And his priest-skelping turns.’ 

“ Tt is impossible to look back now to the 
civil war, which then raged among the 
churchmen of the west of Scotland, with- 
out confessing, that on either side there 
was much to regret, and not a little to 
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blame. Proud and haughty spirits were 


unfortunately op to each other; and’ 
in the superabundant display of zeal as to 
doctrinal points, neither party seems to 
have mingled much of the charity of the 
Christian temper. The whole exhibition 
was most unlovely—the spectacle of such 
indecent violence among the leading ec- 
clesiastics of the district, acted most un. 
favourably on many men’s minds—and no 
one can doubt, that in the at best unsettled 
state of Robert Burns’s principles, the un- 
happy effect must have been powerful in- 
deed as to him. 

‘* Macgill and Dalrymple, the two mi- 
nisters of the town of Ayr, had long been 
suspected of entertaining heterodox opi- 
nions on several points, particularly the 
doctrine of original sin, and even of the 
Trinity ; and the former at length pub- 
lished an Essay, which was considered 
as demanding the notice of the Chureh-: 
courts. More than a year was spent in 
the discussions which arose out of this; 
and at last Dr Macgill was fain to ac- 
knowledge his errors, and promise that . 
he would take an early opportunity of 
apologizing for them to his own congre 
gation from the pulpit—which promise, 
however, he never performed. The gen- 
try of the country took, for the most 
part, the side of Macgill, who was a man 
of cold unpopular manners, but of unre- 
proached moral character, and possessed 
of some accomplishments, though cer- 
tainly not of distinguished talents. The 
bulk of the lower orders espoused, with 
far more fervid zeal, the cause of those 
who conducted the prosecution against 
this erring doctor. Gavin Hamilton, and 
all persons of his stamp, were of course 
on the side of Macgill—Auld, and the 
Mauchline elders, with his enemies. Mr 
Robert Aiken, a writer in Ayr, a man of 
remarkable talents, particularly in public 
speaking, had the principal management 
of Macgill’s cause before the Presbytery, 
and, I believe, also before the Synod. He 
was an intimate friend of Hamilton, and 
through him had about this time formed 
an acquaintance, which soon ripened in- 
toa warm friendship, with Burns. Burns, 
therefore, was from the beginning a zea- 
lous, as in the end he was. perhaps the, 
most effective partizan, of the side on 
which Aiken had staked so much of his 
reputation. Macgill, Dalrymple, and 
their brethren, suspected, with more or 
less justice, of leaning to heterodox opi- 
nions, are the New Light pastors of his 
earliest satires. 

“ The prominent antagonists of these 
men, and chosen champions of the Auld 
Light, in Ayrshire, it must now. be ad- 
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mitted on all bands, presented, in many 
particulars of personal conduct and de- 
meanour, as broad a mark as ever tempt- 
ed the shafts of a satirist. These men 
prided themselves on being the legiti- 
mate and undegenerate descendants and 
representatives of the haughty Puritans, 
who chiefly conducted the overthrow of 
Popery in Scotland, and who ruled for a 
time, and would fain have continued to 
rule, over both king and people, with a 
more tyrannical dominion than ever the 
Catholic priesthood itself had been able 
to exercise amidst that high-spirited na- 
tion. With the horrors of the Papal sys- 
tem for ever in their mouths, these men 
were in fact as bigoted monks, and al- 
most as relentless inquisitors in their 
hearts, as ever wore cowl and cord—aus- 
tere and ungracious of aspect, coarse and 
repulsive of address and manners—very 
Pharisees as to the lesser matters of the 
law, and-many of them, to all outward 
appearance at least, overflowing with 
pharisaical self-conceit, as well as mo- 
nastic bile. That admirable qualities lay 
concealed under this ungainly exterior, 
and mingled with and checked the worst 
of these gloomy passions, no candid man 
will permit himself to doubt or suspect 
for a moment; and that Burns has 
grossly overcharged his portraits of them, 
deepening shadows that were of them- 
selves sufficiently dark, and excluding al- 
together those brighter, and perhaps soft- 
er, traits of character, which redeemed 
the originals within the sympathies of 
many of the worthiest and best of men, 
seems equally clear. Their bitterest ene- 
mies dared not at least to bring against 
them, even when the feud was at its 
height of fervour, charges of that hein- 
ous sort, which they fearlessly, and I fear 
justly, preferred against their antagonists, 
No one ever accused them of signing the 
Articles, administering the sacraments, 
and eating the bread of a Church, whose 
fundamental doctrines they disbelieved, 
and, by insinuation at least, disavowed. 
‘¢ The law of Church-patronage was an- 
other subject on which controversy ran 
high and furious in the district at the 
same period; the actual condition of 
things on this head being upheld by all 
the men of the New Light, and con- 
demned as equally at variance with the 
precepts of the gospel, and the rights of 
freemen, by not a few of the other party, 
and, in particular, by certain conspicuous 
zealots in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Burns. While this warfare raged, there 
broke out an intestine discord within the 
camp of the faction which he loved not. 
Vor. XXIII. 
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Two of the foremost leaders of the Auld 


Light party quarrelled about a question: 
of parish-boundaries ; the matter was ta-: 
ken up in the Presbytery of Kilmarnock,’ 
and there, in the open court, to which: 
the announcement of the discussion had’ 
drawn a multitude of the country people, : 


and Burns among the rest, the reverend 
divines, hitherto sworn friends and asso- 
ciates, lost all command of temper, and 
abused each other coram populo, with a 
fiery virulence of personal invective, such 
as has long been banished from all popu- 
lar assemblies, wherein the laws of cour- 
tesy are enforced by those of a certain 
unwritten code. 

“<The first of my poetic offspring 
that saw the light,’ says Burns, *‘ was a 
burlesque lamentation on a quarrel be- 
tween two reverend Calvinists, both of 
them dramatis persone in my Holy Fair. 
[had a notion myself, that the piece had 


, 


some merit; but to prevent the worst, I 


gave a copy of it to a friend who was 
very fond of such things, and told him 


that I could not guess who was the au-_ 


thor of it, but that I thought it pretty 
clever. With a certain description of the 
clergy, as well as laity, it met with a roar 
of applause.’ 

“ This was The Holy Tuilze, or Twa 
Herds, a piece not given either by Currie 
or Gilbert Burns, though printed with- 


out scruple by the Rev. Hamilton Pau}, - 


and certainly omitted, for no very intel- : 


ligible reason, in editions where The 


Holy Fair, The Ordination, &c. found ad- + 
mittance.. The two herds, or pastors, : 


were Mr Moodie, minister of Riccar- 


toun,.and that favourite victim of Burns’s, | 


John Russell, then minister at Kilmar- 


‘Tt 


nock, and afterwards of Stirling. 

“ ¢ From this time,’ Burns sa 
began to be known in the country asa 
maker of rhymes... . 
Prayer next made its appearance, and ~ 
alarmed the kirk-session so much, that - 
they held several meetings to look over | 
their spiritual artillery, and see if any of | 


Holy Willie's 


it might be pointed against profane rhy- 


mers’——— ; and to a place among profane : 
rhymers, the author of this terrible in- . 


fliction had unquestionably established _ 
his right. Sir Walter Scott speaks of it . 
as ‘a piece of satire more exquisitely 
severe than any which Burns ever after- 
wards wrote—but unfortunately cast in a 
form too daringly profane to be received 


into Dr Currie’s collection,’ ” 
* * * 


* » * 


“ That performances so blasphemous 
should have been, not only pardoned, but 
applauded by ministers of religion, is a 

4R 
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singular circumstance, which may go far 
to make the reader comprehend the ex- 
aggerated state of party feeling in Burns’s 
native county, at the period when he first 
appealed to the public ear: nor is it fair 
to pronounce sentence upon the young 
and reckless satirist, without taking into 
consideration the undeniable fact—that 
in his worst offences of this kind, he was 
encouraged and abetted by those, who, 
to say nothing more about their profes- 
sional character and authority, were al- 
most the only persons of liberal educa- 
tion whose society he had any opportu- 
Bity of approaching at the period in 
question. Had Burns received, at this 
time, from his clerical friends and pa. 
trons, such advice as was tendered, when 
rather too late, by a layman, who was as 
far from bigotry on religious subjects as 
any man in the world,* this great genius 
might have made his first approaches to 
the public notice in a different charac- 
ter.” 


No wonder that Burns, under such 
causes of excitement, overstepped the 
bounds of propriety and decency in 
his satirical pictures of what he con- 
sidered superstition ; that he was not 
sensible of the dangerous ground on 
which he was recklessly treading ; and 
that with a deep sense of religion, and 
an habitual reverence of its most sa 
cred institutions, whether public or 
private, he should have written much 
that must shock the best and highest 
feelings of the religious mind. 


“ Encouraged by the ‘ roar of applause’ 
which greeted these pieces, thus orally 
promulgated and recommended, he pro- 
duced im succession various satires, 
wherein the same set of persons were 
lashed;'as The Ordination; The Kirk’s 
Alarm, &e. &c. ; and last, and best, un- 
doubtedly, The Holy Fair, in which, un. 
like the others that have been mention. 
ed, satire keeps its own place, and is 
subordinate to the poetry of Burns. This 
was, indeed, an extraordinary perform- 
ance ; no partizan of any sect could 
whisper that malice had formed its prin- 
cipal inspiration, or that its chief attrac- 
tion lay in the boldness with which indi- 
viduals entitled and accustomed to re- 
spect, were held up to ridicule: it was 
acknowledged, amidst the sternest mut- 
terings of wrath, that national manners 
were once more in the hands of a national 
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poet; and hardly denied by those who 
shook their heads the most gravely over 
the indiscretions of particular passages, 
or even by those who justly regretted a 
too prevailing tone of levity in the treat- 
ment of a subject essentially solemn, that 
the Muse of Christ’s Kirk on the Green 
had awakened, after the slumber of ages, 
with all the vigour of her regal youth 
about her, in ‘ the auld clay biggin’ of 
Mossgiel. 

“‘ The Holy Fair, however, created ad- 
miration, not surprise, among a circle of 
domestic friends who had been admitted 
to watch the steps of his progress in an 
art of which, beyond that circle, little or 
nothing was heard, until the youthful 
poet produced at length a satirical mas- 
ter-piece. It is not possible to reconcile 
the statements of Gilbert and others as 
to some of the minutiz of the chronolo- 
gical history of some of Burns’s previous 
performances ; but there ean be no doubt, 
that although, from choice or accident, 
his first provincial fame was that of a sa- 
tirist, he had, some time before any of 
his philippics on the Auld Light divines 
made their appearance, exhibited to those 
who enjoyed his personal confidence, a 
range of imaginative power hardly infe- 
rior to what the Holy Fair itself displays ; 
and, at least, such a rapidly improving 
skill in poetical language and versifica- 
tion, as must have prepared them for wit- 
nessing, without wonder, even the most 
perfect specimens of his art.” 


From such compositions as these, un- 
equalled as they are in power and spi- 
rit, who is not happy to turn to the 
noblest poem that genius ever dedi- 
cated to domestic devotion—The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night? Mr Lockhart 
beautifully and truly says: 


* The Cottar’s Saturday Night is, per- 
haps, of all Burns’s pieces, the one whose 
exclusion from the collection, were such 
things possible now-a-days, would be th: 
most injurious, if not to the genius, at 
least to the character, of the man. In 
spite of many feeble lines, arfi some hea- 
vy stanzas, it appears to me, that even his 
genius would suffer more in estimation, 
by being contemplated in the absence of 
this poem, than of any other single per- 
formance he has left us. Loftier flights 
he certainly has made, but in these he re- 
mained but a short while on the Wing, 
and effort is too often perceptible ; Here 





* The excellent John Ramsay of Ochtertyre. 
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the motion is easy, gentle, placidly undu- 
lating. There is more of the conscious 
security of power, than in any other of 
his serious pieces of considerable length ; 
the whole has the appearance of coming 
in a full stream from the fountain of the 
heart—a stream that soothes the ear, and 
has no glare on the surface. 

“ It is delightful to turn from any of 
the pieces which present so great a ge- 
nius as writhing under an inevitable bur- 
den, to this, where his buoyant energy 
seems not even to feel the pressure. The 
miseries of toil and penury, who shall af- 
fect to treat as unreal? Yet they shrunk 
to small dimensions in the presence of a 
spirit thus exalted at once, and softened, 
by the pieties of virgin love, filial reve- 
rence, and domestic devotion. 

“* That he who thus enthusiastically 
apprehended, and thus exquisitely paint- 
ed, the artless beauty and solemnity of 
the feelings and thoughts that ennoble 
the life of the Scottish peasant, could 
witness observances in which the very 
highest of these redeeming influences are 
most powerfully and gracefully displayed, 
and yet describe them in a vein of un- 
mixed merriment—that the same man 
shouid have produced the Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night and the Haly Fair about the 
same time—will ever continue to move 
‘wonder and regret. 

“ «The annual celebration of the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper in the ru- 
ral parishes of Scotland, has much in it,’ 
says the unfortunate Heron, ‘ of those 
old popish festivals, in which supersti- 
tion, traffic, and amusement, used to be 
strangely intermingled. Burns saw and 
seized in it one of the happiest of all sub- 
jects to afford scope for the display of 
that strong and piercing sagacity by which 
he could almost intuitively distinguish 
the reasonable from the absurd, and the 
becoming from the ridiculous: of that 
picturesque power of fancy which enabled 
him to represent scenes, and persons, 
and groups, and looks, and attitudes, and 
gestures, in a manner almost as lively and 
impressive, even in words, as if all the 
artifices and energies of the pencil had 
been employed; of that knowledge which 
he had necessarily acquired of the man- 
ners, passions, and prejudices of the rus- 
tics around him—of whatever was ridicu- 
lous, no less than whatever was affect- 

beautiful in rural life.’ This is very 

so far as it goes ; but who ever dis- 

the exquisite graphic truth, so far 

it goes, of the poem to which the cri- 
tic refers? The question remains as it 
stood; is there then nothing besides a 
strange mixture of superstition, traffic, 
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and amusement, in the scene which such 
an annual celebration in a rural parish of 
Scotland presents? Does nothing of what 
is ‘affectingly beautiful in rural - life,’ 
make a part in the original which was 
before the poet’s eyes? Were ‘ Super- 
stition,’ ‘ Hypocrisy,’ and ‘ Fun,’ the 
only influences which he might justly 
have impersonated? It would be hard, 
I think, to speak so even of the old po- 
pish festivals to which Mr Heron al. 
ludes ; it would be hard, surely, to say it 
of any festival in which, mingled as they 
may be with sanctimonious pretenders, 
and surrounded with giddy groups of on- 
lookers, a mighty multitude of devout men 
are assembled for the worship of God, 
beneath the open heaven, and above the 
tombs of their fathers.” 

“ Let us beware, however, of pushing 
our censure of a young poet, mad with 
the inspiration of the moment, from what- 
ever source derived, too far. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that the author of the 
Cottar’s Saturday Night had felt, in his 
time, all that any man can feel in the 
contemplation of the most sublime of 
the religious observances of his country ; 
and as little, that had he taken up the 
subject of this rural sacrament in a so- 
lemn mood, he might have produced a 
piece as gravely beautiful as his Holy Fair 
is quaint, graphic, and picturesque. A 
scene of family worship, on the other 
hand, I can easily imagine to have come 
from his hand as pregnant with the lu- 
dicrous as that Holy Fair itself. The 
family prayers of the Saturday’s night, 
and the rural celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, are parts of the same system—the 
system which has made the peepie of 
Scotland what they are—and what, it is 
to be hoped, they will continue to be. 
And when men ask of themselves what 
this great national poet really thought 
of a system in which minds immeasura- 
bly inferior to his can see so much to 
venerate, it is surely just that they should 
pay most attention to what he has deli- 
vered under the gravest sanction. In no- 
ble natures, we may be sure, the source 
of tears lies nearer the heart than that of 
smiles.” 


«¢ Burns seems to have very soon 
perceived,” continues Mr Lockhart, 
*‘ that the farm of Mossgiel would, 
at the best, furnish no more than bare 
means of existence to so large a family ; 
and wearied with the ‘ prospects drear’ 
from which he only escaped in occas 
sional intervals of social merriment, 
or when joyous flashes of solitary fancy, 
for they are no more, threw sun-shine 
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on everything, he very naturally took 
_up the notion of qui tf Scotland for 
‘a time, and trying his fortune in the 
‘West Indies, where, as is well known, 
the managers of the plantations are, 
in the t majority of cases, Scotch- 
men of Burns’s own rank and condi- 
tion.” A new burst of misfortune ren- 
dered him doubly anxious to escape 
from his native land—namely, his 
first attachment, and its consequences, 
to his “ Jean,” who afterwards be- 
‘came his loving and beloved wife. 


“ Burns’s worldly circumstances were 
in a most miserable state when he was 
informed of Miss Armour’s condition ; 
and the first announcement of it stagger- 
ed him like a blow. He saw nothing 
for it but to fly the country at once ; and, 
in a note to James Smith of Mauchline, 
the confident of his amour, he thus wrote : 
—‘ Against two things I am fixed as 
fate—staying at home, and owning her 
conjugally. The first, by Heaven, I will 
not do!—the last, by hell, I will never 
do!—A good God bless you, and make 
you happy, up to the warmest weeping 
wish of parting friendship. . . . . If you 
see Jean, tell her I will meet her, so help 
ame God in my hour of need.’ 

“ The lovers met accordingly ; and the 
result of the meeting was what was to 
be anticipated from the tenderness and 
the manliness of Burns’s feelings. All 
dread of personal inconvenience yielded 
at once to the tears of the woman he 
Joved, and, ere they parted, he gave into 
her keeping a written acknowledgment 
of marriage, which, when produced by a 
person ‘in Miss Armour’s condition, is, 
according to the Scots law, to be accept- 
ed as legal evidence of an irregular mar- 
riage having really taken place ; it being 
of course understood that the marriage 
was to be formally avowed as soon as the 
consequences of their imprudence could 
no longer be concealed from their family. 

“ The disclosure was deferred to the 
last moment, and it was received by the 
father of Miss Armour with equal sur- 
prise and anger. Burns, confessing him- 
self to be unequal to the maintenance of 
a family, proposed to go immediately to 
Jamaica, where he hoped to find better 
fortunes. He offered, if this were re- 
jected, to abandon his farm, which was 
by this time a hopeless concern, and earn 
bread at least for his wife and children as 
a daily labourer at home; but nothing 
could appease the indignation of Armour, 
who, Professor Walker hints, had enter- 
tained previously a very bad opinion of 
Burns’s whole character. By what argu- 
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ments he prevailed on his daughter to 
take so strange and so painful a step we 
know not; but the fact is certain, that, 
at his urgent entreaty, she destroyed the 
document, which must have been to her 
the most precious of her possessions 
the only evidence of her marriage. 

“ It was under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that Miss Armour became 
the mother of twins. 

“ Burns’s love and pride, the two 
most powerful feelings of his mind, had 
been equally wounded. His anger and 
grief together drove him, according to 
every account, to the verge of absolute 
insanity ; and some of his letters on this 
occasion, both published and unpublish- 
ed, have certainly all the appearance of 
having been written in as deepa concen- 
tration of despair as ever preceded the 
most awful of human calamities. His 
first thought had been, as we have seen, 
to fly at once from the scene of his dis- 
grace and misery ; and this‘course seem- 
ed now to be absolutely necessary. He 
was summoned to find security for the 
maintenance of the children whom he 
was prevented from legitimating, and such 
was his poverty that he could not satisfy 
the parish-officers. I suppose security 
for some four or five pounds a-year was 
the utmost that could have been demand- 
ed from a person of -his rank; but the 
man who had in his desk the immortal 
poems to which we have been referring 
above, either disdained to ask, or tried in 
vain to find, pecuniary assistance in his 
hour of need; and the only alternative 
that presented itself to his view was 
America or a jail. 

** Who can ever learn without grief 
and indignation, that it was the victim of 
such miseries who, at such a moment, 
could pour out such a strain as the 
Lament ? 

* O thou pale orb, that silent shines, 
While care-untroubled mortals sleep ! 

Thou seest a wretch that inly pines, 
And wanders here to wail and weep ! 

With woe I nightly vigils keep, 
Beneath thy wan unwarming beam ; 


And mourn, in lamentation deep, 
How /ife and Jove are all a dream. 


* No idly-feign’d poetic plaints, 
My sad, love-lorn lamentings claim ; 
No shepherd’s pipe—Arcadian strains ; 
No fabled tortures, quaint and tame : 
The plighted faith; the mutual flafhe ; 
The oft-attested Pow’rs above ; 
The promised Father's tender name ; 
These were the pledges of my love!’ ’’ 


Jamaica was now his mark ; a 
raise money to pay his passage, he 
encouraged by his warm friends, 
vin Hamilton, and Mr Aiken, to pub- 
lish his poems. His rural patrons 
exerted themselves with success in the 
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matter ; and so mahy were s00n 
subscribed for, that he entered into 
terms with a printer in Kilmarnock, 
and’ began to copy out his performan- 
ces for the press. He carried his MSS. 
piece-meal to the printer ; and encou- 
raged by the ray of light which un- 
ex —— had begun to throw 
on his affairs, composed, while the 
pates was in progress, some of the 
t poems of the collection. The tale 
of the “* Twa Dogs,” for instance, with 
which the volume commenced, is 
known to have been written in the 
short interval between the publica 
tion being determined on, and the 
printing begun. The Poems were re 
ceived with favour, even with rapture, 
in the county of Ayr, and ere long 
over the adjoining counties. Profes« 
sor Dugald Stewart, then residing at 
Catrine, and his accomplished lady, 
noticed the Bard—and Dr Blair, then 
on a visit to this illustrious philoso- 
pher, on reading “ The Holy Fair,” at 
once pronounced it the ‘ work of a 
great genius.” Above all, Mrs Dun- 
lop of Dunlop, a lady of high birth 
and ample fortune, and endowed by 
nature with the noblest gifts, enthu- 
siastically attached to her country, 
and interested in whatever appeared to 
concern the honour of Scotland, gave 
to Burns some portion of that friend- 
ship which was ever afterwards the 
boast and the blessing of his life ; and 
which, in the midst of melancholy, 
and alas! despair, he carried with him 
in the core of his wasted heart to the 
grave. Ere long, he was induced to 
visit Edinburgh, which his fame had 
reached—and then began what may be 
called a new era in his existence. 
There the kind Blacklock, who had 
formerly written to Dr Laurie, an Ayr- 
shire clergyman, enthusiastically about 
his genius, received Burns with all the 
warmth of paternal affection—Blair 
and other eminent literati gave him a 
generous welcome—and Lord Glen- 
cairn made interest with the Caledo- 
nian Hunt, an Association of the most 
distinguished Members of the North- 
ern Aristocracy, to accept the dedica- 
tion of the forthcoming edition of his 
Po@ims, and to subscribe individually 
fe ies. Several noblemen, espe= 
i of the West of Scotland, came 
fo with subscription monies 
considerably beyond the usual rate ; 
and Burns was in a fortnight the Lion 
of our then small, and now not large 
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capital. “* We all know,” says Mr 
Lockhart, ** how the serious part of 
this appeal (an appeal to the public in 
his favour by Henry Mackenzie) was 
ultimately listened to; but, in the 
meantime, whatever gratification such 
a mind as his could derive from the 
blandishments of the fair, the conde« 
scension of the noble, and the flatteries 
of the learned, were plentifully admi- 
nistered to ‘ the Lion’ of the season.” 
It gives us pleasure to quote here a pas 
sage respecting Mr Henry Mackenzie. 

‘6 It will ever be remembered, to the ho« 
nour of the man who at that period held the 
highest place in the imaginative literature 
of Scotland, that he was the first who came 
forward to avow in print his admiration of 
the genius and his warm interest in the 
fortunes of the poet. Distinguished as his 
own writings are by the refinements of 
classical art, Mr Henry Mackenzie was, 
fortunately for Burns, a man of liberal 
nius, as well as polished taste ; and he, in 
whose own pages some of the best models 
of elaborate elegance will ever be recog- 
nised, was among the first to feel, and the 
first to stake his own reputation on the 
public avowal, that ihe Ayrshire Ploughe 
man belonged to the order of beings, whose 
privilege it is to snatch graces * beyond 
the reach of art.’ It is but a melancholy 
business to trace among the records of li. 
terary history, the manner in which most 
great original geniuses have been greeted 
on their first appeals to the world, by the 
contempo! arbiters of taste ; coldly and 
timidly indeed have the sympathies of pro- 
fessional criticism flowed on most such oc- 
casions in past times and in the present: 
But the reception of Burns was worthy of 
the Man of Feeling.” 

Burns bore all his honours in a 
manner worthy of himself; and of 
these the testimonies are so numerous, 
that Mr Lockhart says, the only diffi- 
culty is thatof selection. ‘ Inhis proud 
career, however,” he also finely says, 
‘* the popular idol needed no slave to 
whisper whence he had risen, and 
whither he was to return, in the ebb of 
the spring-tide of fortune. His ‘ pro- 
phetic soul’ was probably furnished 
with a sufficient memento every night, 
when from the soft homage of glitter 
ing saloons, or the tumultuous ap- 

lause of convivial assemblies, he made 
bis retreat to the humble garret of a 
writer's apprentice, a native of Mauch- 
line, as poor as himself, whose only 
bed ‘ Caledonia’s Bard’ was fain te 
partake throughout this triumphant 
winter !” : 

Here Mr Lockhart makes some ade 
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mirable remarks on mes ee aaa 
appearance as a poetical prodigy in the 
metropolis of Scotland. We cannot 
deny ourselves and our readers the 
pleasure of such a quotation. 

. “ Darkly as the career of Burns was 
destined to terminate, there can be no 
doubt that he made his first appearance 
at a period highly favourable for his re- 
ception as a British, and especially as a 
Scottish poet. Nearly forty years had 
elapsed since the death of Thomson :— 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, had succes. 
sively disappeared:—Dr Johnson had 
belied the rich promise of his early ap- 
pearance, and confined himself to prose ; 
and Cowper had hardly begun to be re- 
cognised as having any considerable pre- 
tensions to fill the long-vacant throne in 
England. At home—without deroga- 
tion from the merits either of Douglas or 
the Minstrel, be it said—men must have 
gone back at least three centuries to find 
a Scottish poet at all entitled to be con- 
sidered as of that high order to which 
the generous criticism of Mackenzie at 
once admitted “the Ayrshire Plough. 
man.”’ Of the form and garb of his 
composition, much, unquestionably and 
avowedly, was derived from his more im- 
mediate predecessors, Ramsay and Fer- 
guson: but there was a bold mastery of 
hand in his picturesque descriptions, to 
produce anything equa! to which it was 
necessary to recall the days of Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green, and Peebles to the Play : 
and in his more solemn pieces, a depth 
of inspiration, and a massive energy of 
language, to which the dialect of his 
country had been a stranger, at least since 
* Dunbar the Mackar.” The Muses of 
Scotland had never indeed been silent; 
and the ancient minstrelsy of the land, 
of which a slender portion had as yet 
been committed to the safeguard of the 
press, was handed from generation to ge- 
neration, and preserved, in many a frag- 
ment, faithful images of the peculiar ten- 
derness, and peculiar humour of the na- 
tional fancy and character—precious re- 
presentations, which Burns himself never 
surpassed in his happiest efforts. But 
these were fragments ; and with a scanty 
handful of exceptions, the best of them, 
at least of the serious kind, were very 
ancient. Among the numberless effu- 
sions of the Jacobite Muse, valuable as 
we now consider them for the record of 
manners and events, it would be difficult 
to point out half-a-dozen strains, worthy, 
for poetical excellence alone, of a ‘place 
among the old chivalrous ballads of the 
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Southern, or even of the Highland Bor- 
der. Generations had passed away since 
any Scottish poet had appealed to the 
sympathies of his countrymen in a lofty 
Scottish strain. 

“ The dialect itself had been hardly 


dealt with. ‘ It is my opinion,’ said Dr 
Geddes, ‘ that those who, for almost a 
century past, have written in Scotch, Al. 
lan Ramsay not excepted, have not duly 
discriminated the genuine idiom from its 
vulgarisms. They seem to have acted qa 
similar part to certain pretended imita- 
tors of Spenser and Milton, who fondly 
imagine that they are copying from these 
great models, when they only mimic their 
antique mode of spelling, their obsolete 
terms, and their irregular constructions,’ 
And although I cannot well guess what, 
the doctor considered as the irregular 
constructions of Milton, there can be no 
doubt of the general justice of his obser- 
vations. Ramsay and Ferguson were 
both men of humble condition, the latter 
of the meanest, the former of no very ele- 
gant habits; and the dialect which had 
once pleased the ears of kings, who them- 
selves did not disdain to display its powers 
aud elegancies in verse, did not come un- 
tarnished through their hands. Fergu- 
son, who was entirely town-bred, smells 
more of the Cowgate than of the coun- 
try; and pleasing as Ramsay’s rustics 
are, he appears rather to have observed 
the surface of rural manners, in casual 
excursions to Penycuik and the Hun- 
ter’s Tryste, than to have expressed the 
results of intimate knowledge and sym- 
pathy. His dialect was a somewhat in- 
congruous mixture of the Upper Ward of 
Lanark and the Luckenbooths; and he 
could neither write English verses, nor 
engraft English phraseology onhis Scotch, 
without betraying a lamentable want of 
skill in the use of his instruments. It 
was reserved for Burns to interpret the 
inmost soul of the Scottish peasant in all 
its modes, and in verse exquisitely and 
intensely Scottish, without degrading 
either his sentiments or his language with 
one touch of vulgarity. Such is the de- 
licacy of native taste, and the power of 
a truly masculine genius. 

* This is the more remarkable, when 
we consider that the dialect of Burns’s 
native district is, in all mouths but his 
own, a peculiarly offensive one : *—far re- 
moved from that of the favoured di 
in which the ancient minstrelsy a ) 
with rare exceptions, to have been pro- 
duced. Even in the elder days, it seems 
to have been proverbial for its coarse- 
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ness. Dunbar, among other sarcasms on 
his antagonist Kennedy, says :— 


* T haif on me a pair of Lothian hi 

Sall fairer Inglis mak, and mair yte, 

Than thou can blabber with thy Carrick lipps;’ 
and the Covenanters were not likely to 
mend it. The few poets whom the west 
of Scotland had produced in the old time, 
were all men of high condition ; and who, 
of course, used the language, not of their 
own villages, but of Holyrood. Their 
productions, moreover, in so far as they 
have been produced, had nothing to do 
with the peculiar character and feelings 
of the men of the west. As Burns him- 
self has said,‘ It is somewhat singular, 
that in Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, &c. there 
is scarcely an old song or tune, which, 
from the title, &c., can be guessed to be- 
long to, or be the production of, those 
counties.’ 

“ The history of Scottish literature, 
from the union of the crowns to that of 
the kingdoms, has not yet been made the 
subject of any separate work at all wor- 
thy of its importance; nay, however 
much we are indebted to the learned la- 
bours of Pinkerton, Irving, and others, 
enough of the general obscurity of which 
Warton complained still continues, to 
the no small discredit of so accomplished 
a nation. But how miserably the litera- 
ture of the country was affected by the 
loss of the court under whose immediate 
patronage it had, in almost all preceding 
times, found a measure of protection that 
will ever do honour to the memory of the 
unfortunate house of Stuart, appears to 
be indicated with sufficient plainness in 
the single fact, that no man can point 
out any Scottish author of the first rank 
in all the long period which intervened 
between Buchanan and Hume. The re- 
moval of the chief nobility and gentry, 
consequent on the Legislative Union, 
appeared to destroy our last hopes as a 
separate nation, possessing a separate li- 
terature of our own; nay, for a time, to 
have all but extinguished the flame of 
intellectual exertion and ambition. Long 
torn and harassed by religious and politi- 
cal feuds, this people had at last heard, 
as many believed, the sentence of irreme- 
diable degradation pronounced by the 
lips of their own prince and parliament. 
The universal spirit of Scotland was hum- 
bled; the unhappy insurrections of 1715 
and 1745 revealed the full extent of her 
internal disunion ; and England took, in 
some respects, merciless advantage of the 
fallen. 

“ Time, however, passed on ; and Scot- 
land recovering at last from the blow 
which had stunned her energies, began 
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‘to vindicate her pretensions, in the only 
departments which had been left epen to 
her, with a zeal and a success which will 
‘ever distinguish one of the brightest pages 
of her history. Deprived of every na- 
tional honour and distinction which it 
was possible to remove—all the high 
branches of external ambition lopped off, 
—sunk at last, as men thought, effectu- 
ally into a province, willing to take law 
with passive submission, in letters as 
well as polity, from her powerful sister— 
the old kingdom revived suddenly from 
her stupor, and once more asserted her 
name in reclamations, which England was 
compelled not only to hear, but to ap- 
plaud, and ‘ wherewith all Europe rung 
from side to side,’ at the moment when 
a national poet came forward to profit by 
the reflux of a thousand half-forgotten 
sympathies—amidst the full joy of a na- 
tional pride, revived and re-established 
beyond the dream of hope. 

*< It will always reflect honour on the 
galaxy of eminent men of letters, who, in 
their various departments, shed lustre at 
that period on the name of Scotland; 
that they suffered no pedantic prejudices 
to interfere with their reception of Burns. 
Had he not appeared personally among 
them, it may be reasonably doubted whe- 
ther this would have been so. They were 
men, generally speaking, of very social 
habits ; living together in a small capi- 
tal; nay, almost all of them, in or about 
one street, maintaining friendly inter- 
course continually; not a few of them 
considerably addicted to the pleasures 
which have been called, by way of excel- 
lence, I presume, convivial. Burns’s 
poetry might have procured him access 
to these circles; but it was the extraor- 
dinary resources he displayed in conyer- 
sation, the strong vigorous sagacity of his 
observations on life and manners, the 
splendour of his wit, and the glowing 
energy Of his eloquence when his feel- 
ings were stirred, that made him the ob- 
ject of serious admiration among these 
practised masters of the arts of talk. There 
were several of them that probably adopt- 
ed in their hearts the opinion of New. 
ton, that ‘ poetry is ingenious nonsense." 
Adam Smith, for one, could bave had no 
very ready respect at the service of such 
an unproductive labourer as a maker of 
Scottish ballads; but the stateliest of 
these philosophers had enough to do to 
maintain the attitude of equality, when 
broughtinto personal contact with Burns’s 
gigantic understanding ; and every one of 
them whose impressions on the subject 
have been recorded, agrees in pronouncing 
his conversation to have been the most 
remarkable thing about him. 
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“>And yet it is amusing enough to 
traee the lingering reluctance of some of 
these polished scholars, about admitting, 
even to themselves, in his absence, what 
it is certain they all felt sufficiently when 
they were actually in his presence. It is 
difficult, for example, to read without a 
smile that letter of Mr Dugald Stewart, 
in which he describes himself and Mr 
Alison as being surprised to discover that 
Burns, after reading the latter author’s 
elegant Essay on Taste, had really been 
able to form some shrewd enough notion 
of the general principles of the association 
of ideas. 

** Burns would probably have been 
more satisfied with himself in these learn- 
ed societies, had he been less addicted to 
giving free utterance in conversation to 
the very feelings which formed the no- 
blest inspirations of his poetry. His sen- 
sibility was as tremblingly exquisite, as 
his sense was masculine and solid; and 
he seems to have ere long suspected 
that the professional metaphysicians who 
applauded his rapturous bursts, surveyed 
them in reality with something of the 
same feeling which may be supposed to 
attend a skilful surgeon’s inspection of 
a curious specimen of morbid anatomy. 
Why should he lay his inmost heart thus 
open to dissectors, who took special care 
to keep the knife from their own breasts? 
The secret blush that overspread his 
haughty countenance when such sugges- 
tions occurred to him in his solitary 
hours, may be traced in the opening lines 
of a diary which he began to keep ere he 
had been long in Edinburgh.” 

In conversational powers, it is uni- 
versally allowed that Burns, fresh from 
the plough-tail and the ingle-reek, far 
etentied all the most distinguished 
_— in Edinburgh, whether pro- 

essors, ministers, or advocates, and 
that, too, in all kinds of company, 
mixed or ae — or ity 
neous, principally male, or princi 
female, sacred or profane. The ne 
is plain. He possessed ten times the 
genius of any one among them all ; his 
reading of good prose and poetry had 
been extensive ; his heart and his soul, 
as well as his mind, were in all he had 
ever read ; his feelings, impulses, pas- 
sions, all were vivid, untamed, and 
triumphant. The worst miseries of his 
life ‘were for a while suddenly flung 
by him into oblivion ; and hope, joy, 
and glory, claimed him for their own. 
The power of poetry within him no- 
thing had as yet cowed. That new 
world, whose false glitter he had not 
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had time to see through, and thoroughe 
ly to despise, was set before his eyes 
in dazzling and attractive beauty; and 
‘Woman appeared before his senses and 
his imagination in more than the ideal 
loveliness that had ever haunted his 
dreams; while many a fairest idol 
smiled delighted to receive his fervent 
and impassioned worship. One of the 
poet’s remarks, as Cromek tells us, 
** when he first came to Edinburgh, 
was, that between the men of rustic 
life and the polite world, he observed 
little difference. That in the former, 
oa unpolished by fashion, and un- 
enlightened by science, he had found 
much observation and much. intelli- 
gence ; but a refined and accomplish 
ed woman was a thing almost new to 
him, and of which he formed but a 
very inadequate idea.” Hence, asthe - 
late beautiful and fascinating Duchess 
of Gordon said, ‘‘ his conversation care 
ried her off her feet !” After some un- 
important details of the poet’s Edin- 
burgh life, Mr Lockhart thus finely 
and freely discourses of ‘Burns’s con- 
versational exploits among the Edin- 
burgh talkers of that day. 


“ But to pass from these trifles, it 
needs no effort of imagination to conceive 
what the sensations of an isolated set of 
scholars (almost all either clergymen or 
professors) must have been in the pre- 
sence of this big-boned, black-browed, 
brawny stranger, with his great flashing 
eyes, who, having forced his way among 
them from the plough-tail at a single 
stride, manifested, in the whole strain of 
his bearing and conversation, a most tho- 
rough conviction, that, in the society of 
the most eminent men of his nation, he 
was exactly where he was entitled to be; 
hardly deigned to flatter them by exhibit- 
ing even an occasional symptom of being 
flattered by their notice ; by turns calm- 
ly measured himself against the most cul- 
tivated understandings of his time in dis- 
cussion ; overpowered the bon mots of the 
most celebrated convivialists by broad 
floods of merriment, impregnated with 
all the burning life of genius; astounded 
bosoms habitually enveloped in thethrice- 
piled folds of social reserve, by compel- 
ling them to tremble—nay to tremble 
visibly—beneath the fearless touch of na- 
tural pathos; and all this without indi- 
cating the smallest willingness to be rank- 
ed among those professional ministers of 
excitement, who are content to be paid 
in money and smiles for doing what the 
spectators and auditors would be ashamed 
of doing in their own persons, even if 
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they had the power of. doing it; and,— 
Jast and probably worst of all,—who was 
known to be in the habit of enlivening 
societies which they would have scorned 
to approach, still more frequently than 
their own, with eloquence no less mag- 
nificent ; with wit in all likelihood still 
more daring; often enough, as the su- 
periors whom he fronted without alarm 
might have guessed from the beginning, 
and had, ere Jong, no occasion to guess, 
with wit pointed at themselves. 

“ The lawyers of Edinburgh, in whose 
wider circles Burns figured at his outset, 
with at least as much success as among 
the professional literati, were a very dif- 
ferent race of men from these; they 
would neither, I take it, have pardoned 
rudeness, nor been alarmed by wit. But 
being, in those days, with scarcely an 
exception, members of the landed aristo- 
cracy of the country, and forming by far 
the most influential body (as indeed they 
still do) in the society of Scotland, they 
were, perhaps, as proud a set of men as 
ever enjoyed the tranquil pleasures of 
unquestioned superiority. What their 
haughtiness, as a body, was, may be guess- 
ed, when we know that inferior birth was 
reckoned a fair and legitimate ground for 
excluding any man from the bar. In one 
remarkable instance, about this very time, 
a man of very extraordinary talents and 
accomplishments was chiefly opposed in 
a long and painful struggle for admission, 
and, in reality, for no reasons but those 
I have been alluding to, by gentlemen 
who in the sequel stood at the very head 
of the whig party in Edinburgh ; and the 
same aristocratical prejudice has, within 
the memory of the present generation, 
kept more persons of eminent qualifica- 
tions in the background, for a season, 
than any English reader would easily 
believe. To this body belonged nineteen 
out of twenty of those ‘patricians’ whose 
stateliness Burns so long remembered 
and so bitterly resented. It might, per- 
haps, have been well for him had state- 
liness been the worst fault of their man- 
ners. Wine-bibbing appears to be in most 
regions a favourite indulgence with those 
whose brains and lungs are subjected to 
the severe exercises of legal study and 
forensic practice. To this day, more 
traces of these old habits linger about 
the inns of court than in any other sec- 
tion of London. In Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, the barristers are even now emi- 
nently convivial bodies of men; but 
among the Scotch lawyers of the time of 
Burns, the principle of jollity was indeed 
in its ‘ high and palmy state.’ He par- 
took largely in those tavern scenes of 
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audacious hilarity, which then soothed, 
as a matter of course, the arid labours of 
the northern noblesse de la robe, (so they 
are well called in Redgaunilet,) and of 
which we are favoured with a specimen 
in the ‘ High Jinks’ chapter of Guy Man- 
nering.”” 

Tavern-life was then in full vigour 
in Edinburgh ; and there can be no 
doubt that Burns rapidly familiarized 
himself with it during this residence. 
He had, after all, tasted but rarely of 
such excesses in Ayrshi His noc 
turnal revels, like those of our own 
Noctes Ambrosiane, were not wholly 
indeed of the Imagination, but Fancy 
poured out many an airy brimmer ; 
and it has been long weil known that 
** Auld Nanse Tinnock,” or “* Poosie 
Nancie,” the Mauchline landlady, de« 
clared that ‘‘ Robert Burns might be 
a very clever lad, but he certainly, to 
the best of her belief, had never taken 
three half-mutchkins in her house in 
all his life.” In addition, too, to Gil- 
bert’s testimony to the same purpose, 
we have on record that of Mr Archi- 
bald Bruce, (qualified by Heron as a 
gentleman of great worth and discerne 
ment,) that he had observed Burns 
closely during that period of his life, 
and seen him steadily resist such soli« 
citations and allurements to excessive 


convivial enjoyment, as hardly any 


other person could have withs 
That in Edinburgh he indulged in dis- 
sipation is certain ; and it would, as 
Mr Lockhart allows, “ be idle now to 
attempt passing over these things in 
silence ;” but that his indulgences were 
grossly exaggerated, we also know, and 
most shamefully bruited abroad by the 
voice of the public, the pensive and 
censorious public, who then-a-days as 
now, thinks herself entitled to make 
free with the fair fame of every one 
who delights and astonishes her, more 
especially if he be, as Burns was, @ 
peasant and a prodigy. 


“ Of these failings, and indeed of all 
Burns’s failings, it may be safely assert- 
ed, that there was more in his history to 
account and apologize for them, than 
can be alleged in regard to almost any 
other great man’s imperfections. We 
have seen, how, even in his earliest days, 
the strong thirst of distinction glowed 
within him—how in his first and rudest 
thymes he sung, ~ 


— ‘ to be great is charming ;’ 
and we have also seen, that the display 
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of talent’ in conversation was the first 
means of distinction that occurred to 
him. It was by that talent that he first 
attracted notice among his fellow pea- 
sants, and after he mingled with the first 
Scotsmen of his time, this talent was 
still that which appeared the most asto- 
nishing of all he possessed. What won- 
der that he should delight in exerting it 
where he could exert it the most freely 
—where there was no check upon a 
tongue that had been accustomed to revel 
in the license of village-mastery? where 
every sally, however bold, was sure to 
be received with triumphant applause— 
where there were no claims to rival his 
no proud brows to convey rebuke, 
above all, perhaps, no grave eyes to con- 

regret? ‘ Nonsense,’ says Cumber- 
land, ‘ talked by men of wit and under- 
standing in the hours of relaxation, is 
of the very finest essence of conviviality ; 
but it implies a trust in the company 
not always to be risked.’ It was little 
in Burns’s character to submit to nice 
and scrupulous rules, when he knew 
that, by crossing the street, he could find 
society who would applaud him the more, 
the more heroically all such rules were 
‘disregarded ; and he who had passed 
from the company of the jolly bachelors 
of Tarbolton and Mauchline, to that of 
the eminent Scotsmen whose names were 
honoured all over the civilized world, 
without discovering any difference that 
appeared worthy of much consideration, 
was well prepared to say, with the prince 
of all free-speakers and free-livers, ‘ I 
‘will take mine ease in mine inn !* 

But these, assuredly, were not the 
only feelings that influenced Burns: In 
his own letters, written during his stay 
in Edinburgh, we have the best evidence 
to the contrary. He shrewdly suspect- 
ed, from the very beginning, that the 
personal notice of the great and the il- 
lustrious was not to be as lasting as it 
was eager: he foresaw, that sooner or 
Jater he was destined to revert to socie- 
ties less elevated above the pretensions 
of his birth; and, though his jealous 
pride might induce him to record his 
suspicions in language rather too strong 
than too weak, it is quite impossible to 
read what he wrote, without believing 
that a sincere distrust lay rankling at the 
roots of his heart, all the while that he 
appeared to be surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of joy and hope.” 


In letters to his kind patroness, Mrs 
Dunlop, and to Dr Moore, we find him 
expressing the feelings so finely allu« 

to in the above paragraph. 
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“© You are aftaid ¥ shall grow intoxi/ 
cated with my prosperity as a poet.' 
Alas! madam, I know myself and the 
world too well. Ido not mean any airg 
of affected modesty ; I am willing to be- 
lieve that my abilities deserved some 
notice; but in a most enlightened, in- 
formed age and nation, when poetry is 
and has been the study of men of the 
first natural genius, aided with all the 
powers of polite learning, polite books, 
and polite company—to be dragged forth 
to the full glare of learned and polite ob- 
servation, with all my imperfections of 
awkward rusticity, and crude unpolished 
ideas, on my head,—I assure you, ma- 
dam, I do not dissemble, when I tell you 
I tremble for the consequences. The 
novelty of a poet in my obscure situa- 
tion, without any of those advantages 
which are reckoned necessary for that 
character, at least at this time of day, 
has raised a partial tide of public notice, 
which has borne me to a height where 
I am absolutely, feelingly certain, my 
abilities are inadequate to support me; 
and too surely do I see that time, when 
the same tide will leave me, and recede 
perhaps as far below the mark of truth. 
I mention this once for all, 
to disburden my mind, arid I do not wish 
to hear or say any more about it. But 
—‘ When proud fortune’s ebbing tide 
recedes,’ you will bear me witness, that 
when my bubble of fame was at the 
highest, I stood unintoxicated with the 
inebriating cup in my hand, looking for- 
ward with rueful resolve.’ 

“ And about the same time, to Dr 
Moore :—‘ The hope to be admired for 
ages is, in by far the greater part of those 
even who are authors of repute, an un- 
substantial dream. For my part, my first 
ambition was, and still my strongest wish 
is, to please my compeers, the rustic in- 
mates of the hamlet, while ever-changing’ 
language and manners shall allow me to 
be relished and understood. Iam very 
willing to admit that I have some poeti- 
cal abilities ; and as few, if any writers, 
either moral or poetical, are intimately 
acquainted with the classes of mankind 
among whom I have chiefly mingled, I 
may have seen men and manners in a 
different phasis from what is common, 
which may assist originality of thought: 
+ « « « « e« JFseorn the affectation 
of seeming modesty to cover self-conceit. 
That I have some merit, I do not deny’; 
but I see, with frequent wringings of 
heart, that the novelty of my character; 
and the honest national prejudice of my 
countrymen, have borne me to a height 
altogether untenable to my abilities.’— 
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And lastly, April the, 23d, 1787, we have 
the following passage in a letter also to 
Pr Moore :—‘ I leave Edinburgh in the 
course of ten days or a fortnight. I 
shall return to my rural shades, in al 


I have 
formed many intimacies and friendships 
here, but I am afraid they are all of too 
tender a construction to bear carriage a 
hundred and fifty miles..” ” 

Mr Lockhart, in farther illustration 
of the poet’s feelings, quotes part of a 
letter from him to Dr Blair, and part 
of that excellent man’s wise reply. But 
we wish, for the sake -d a single = 
mark, to quote one other a 
about Burns in — " 


“ Qne word more on the subject 
which introduced these quotations :— 
Mr Dugald Stewart, no doubt, hints at 
what was a common enough complaint 
among the elegant literati of Edinburgh, 
when he alludes, in his letter to Currie, 
to the ‘ not very select society’ in which 
Burns indulged himself. But two points 
still remain somewhat doubtful ; name- 
ly, whether, show and marvel of the sea- 
son as he was, the ‘ Ayrshire plough- 
man’ really had it in his power to live 
always in society which Mr Stewart 
would have considered as ‘ very select ;” 
and secondly, whether, in so doing, he 
could have failed to chill the affection of 
those humble Ayrshire friends, who, 
having shared with him all that they 
possessed on his first arrival in the me- 
tropolis, faithfully and fondly adhered to 
him, after the springtide of fashionable 
favour did, as he foresaw it would do, 
“recede ;’ and, moreover, perhaps to 
provoke, among the higher circles them- 
selves, criticisms more distasteful to his 
proud stomach, than any probable con- 
sequences of the course of conduct which 
he actually pursued,” 


The spirit of these remarks of Mr 
Lockhart’sis excellent ; but they might 
have been even more strongly express 
ed. Robert Burns was not the man to 
have degraded himself everlastingly, 
by one moment’s seeming slight or ne- 
glect of friends, new or old, belonging 
either to his own condition, or toa rank 
in life somewhat higher perhaps than 
his own, although not to that ‘* select 
society” to which the wonder awaken- 
ed by his genius had given him a sud- 
den introduction. Persons in that mid- 
dle or inferior rank were his natural, 
and his best, and his truest friends ; 
and many of them, there can be no 
doubt, were worthy of his hongiont 
companionship, either in the festal 
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hour, or the hour of closer-commus 
nion. He had no right, with all his 
genius, to stand aloof from them ;. 
and with a heart like his, he had 
no inclination. Why should he have 
lived exclusively with lords and la- 
dies—paper or land lords—ladies by 
descent or courtesy—with aristocra~ 
tic advocates, philosophical professors, 
clergymen, wild or moderate, Armi< 
nian or Calvinistic? A few of such 
persons were doubtless not inerudite, 
and a few not unwitty in their own 
esteem; and Burns greatly enjoyed 
their society, in which he met with an 
admiration that must have been to him 
the pleasure of a perpetual triumph. 
But more of them were dull and - 
pous we must believe, incapable of 
rightly estimating or feeling the power 
of his transcendent genius ; and when 
the glitter and the gloss of novelty 
were worn off, to their shallow eyes, 
from the Genius who bore them all 
down into insignificance by the cease~ 
less cataract of his eloquence, then, no 
doubt, they got offended and shocked 
with his rusticity or rudeness, and 
sought refuge in the distinction of 
ranks, and the laws, not to be violated 
long with impunity, of ‘ select socie~ 
ty.” Burns rejoiced in admiration, as 
a great poet, bright from and with na. 
ture, should do ; but he had too much 
pride to love being gazed at, when 
roaring or feeding, asa Lion. The pas 
tronage he received was honourable— 
and he felt it to be so ; but it was still 
patronage ; and had he, for the sake 
of it or its givers, forgotten for a day 
the humblest, lowest, meanest of his 
friends, or even his acquaintances, how 
could he have read, when written, his 
own two bold lines— 
“ The rank is but the guinea-stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that’’ ? 

Besides, we know from Burns's poetry 
what was then the character of the 
people of Scotland, for they were its 
materials—its staple. Her peasantry 
were a noble race, and their virtues 
moralized his song. The inhabitants 
of the towns were of the same family 
—the same blood—one kindred—and 
many, most of them, had been born, 
or in some measure bred, in the coun- 
try. Their ways of thinking, feeling, 
and acting were much alike ; and the 
shopkeepers of Edinburgh and Glas~ 
gow were as proud of Robert Burns as 
the ploughmen and shepherds of Ayre 
shire and Galloway. He saw in them 
friends and brothers. Their admiration 
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of him ‘was ps fully more sincere 
and heartfelt, nor accompanied with 
less understanding of his merits, than 
that of persons in higher place ; and 
Most assuredly, among the respectable 
citizens of Edinburgh, Burns found 
more lasting friends than he ever did 
among her gentry or noblesse. Nor 
ean we doubt, that then, as now, there 
were in that order great numbers of 
men of well-cultivated minds, whom 
Burns, in his best hours, did right to 
honour, and who were perfectly enti- 
tled to seek his society, and to open 
their hospitable doors to the brilliant 
stranger. That Burns, whose sympa- 
thies were keen and wide, and who 
never dreamt of looking down on 
others as beneath him, merely be- 
cause ‘he was conscious of his own vast 
superiority to the common run of men 
in genius and talents, should have 
shunned or been shy of such society, 
- ‘would have been something altogether 
unnatural and incredible ; noris itat all 
wonderful or blameable that he should 
even have preferred such society to 
that which has been called ‘“‘ more 
select,” and which was superior to his 
natural and proper condition or estate. 
Admirably as he in general behaved in 
the higher cireles, in ‘hose humbler 
ones alone could he, ought he, ever to 
have felt himself completely at home. 
His demeanour among the rich, the 
great, the learned, or the wise, must 
always have been subject to some re- 
straint, and all restraint of that sort is 
evér painful,—or, what is worse still, 
his talk must often have been of the 
nature of display and ostentation. 
With companions and friends, who 
claimed not nor possessed superiority 
in anything, the sensitive mind of 
Burns must have always been at its 
best and happiest, because always at 
its ease, and free movement given to 
the play of all its feelings and facul- 
ties ; and in such companies we can- 
not but believe that his wonderful 
conversational powers shone forth in 
their brightest and most various splen- 
dour. He must have given vent there 
to a thousand familiar fancies, in all 
their freedom and all their force, which, 
in the more fastidious and stately socie- 
ty of high life, his imagination would 
have been too much fettered even to 
eoneeive, and which, had they flowed 
from his lips, would either not have 
been understood, or would have given, 
perhaps, offence to that delicacy of 
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breeding which is often hurt, even by 
the best manners of those whose man. 
ners are all of nature’s teaching, ‘and 
unsubjected to the salutary restraints 
and rules of artificial life. Indeed, 
we know that Burns sometimes burst 
suddenly and alarmingly the restraints 
of “ select society,” and that on ohne 
occasion he called a clergyman an 
idiot for misquoting Gray’s Elegy—a 
truth that ought not to have been pro« 
mulgated in presence of the parson, 
especially at so early a meal as break. 
fast; and he confesses a hundred 
times, in his most confidential letters, 
that he never was truly and entirely 
happy at rich men’s feasts. If so, 
then never could he have displayed 
there his genius in full power and lus- 
tre. His noble rage must in some 
measure have been repressed—the ge 
nial current of his soul in some slight 
degree frozen. He never was—never 
could be—the free, bold, fearless, ir- 
resistible, overpowering Robert Burns 
that nature made him—no, not even 
although he carried the Duchess of 
Gordon off her feet, and silenced two 
Moderators of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

But farther, Burns, we know, had 
many excellent friends out of the 
** select society,” who loved him bet~ 
ter than probably any in it, and from 
whom he could learn nothing evil, and 
everything that was good—such men, 
for example, as Mr Robert Ainslie, 
son to Mr Ainslie of Berrywell, in 
Berwickshire, of whom Mr Lock-« 
hart speaks with the kindness and 
respect due to his worth and talents. 
That gentleman was at no period of 
his life any other than he is now, a 
person altogether unexceptionable, and 
moving in the most respectable circles. 
We could name twenty others, of the 
same spotless character, with whom 
Burns was intimate ; and, indeed, it 
is rather too much to wish to confine, 
even in a hint, however delicate, such 
a man as Robert Burns, or any other 
man of genius, to a self-elected select 
society, as if it alone contained all that 
was interesting and instructive in the 
humanity then extant in our metropo- 
lis. 

Far be it from us to utter one 
syllable that could by any possibility 
be construed into — disrespect 
of such a man as Dugald Stewart, 
whom we regard with the greatest 
respect and admiration ; yet, we have 
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commented freely on what we humbly 
ba a to be a — too a 
sive judgment is respecting the 
siiety which Burns did or did not 
chiefly affect during his residence in 
Edinburgh. Had Burns cut all his 
equals or. inferiors in rank, and all 
those too, who, without being in the 
very highest set, were yet in every 
sense of the word gentlemen, and as 
sociated only with people of fashion 
or philosophy, his conduct would have 
been at once pitiful and monstrous. 
It was right that the range of such a 
poet’s society should have been com- 

rehensive. Had it been otherwise 

y his own will, he would have béen 
false to his glorious birth, his glori- 
ous nature, and his glorious calling— 
for he was born for sympathies “‘ wide 
and general as the casing air,” and 
pity , grief, and shame it would have 

n, 


** Had he given up to Ton what was 
meant for mankind !” 

It has been stupidly and basely said 
by the paltry in general, that Barns, 
while in Edinburgh, was fond of low 
life, and that he loved always to be 
what is elegantly called “ the cock of 
the company.” From the terms in 
which we have heard and read this 
charge conveyed, one might have im- 
agined that Burns got drunk with 
Caddies and Creel-carriers, Tavern- 
waiters, Candle-snuffers, Tenth-rate 
Orchestra Fiddlers, the lowest Class of 
Bagmen, discharged Advocates’Clerks, 
persons pretending to have been Pur- 
sers in the Navy, forenoon frequenters 
of Billiard-rooms, and Bill-stickers re« 
tired from the duties of public life. 
Now, all this isa mere lie. Burns, 
before his visit to Edinburgh, had at 
all times and places been in the habit 
of associating with the best men of 
his order—the best in everything, in 
station, in manners, in moral and in 
tellectual character. Such men as 
William Tell and Hofer, for example, 
associated with in Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. Even the persons he got 
unfortunately too well uainted 
with, (but whose company he soon 
shook off,) at Irvine and Kirk-Oswald 
—smugglers and their adherents, were, 
though a lawless and dangerous set, 
men of spunk, end spirit, and power, 
both — -_ body ; nor was there 
an e. least degrading in an 
po wes impassioned, and imaginative 
youth becoming for a time too much 


attached to such daring and adventu« 
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rous, and even interesting characte’ 

They had all a fine strong” poetical 

smell of the sea, — to precisely 
i 


the p pitch with that of Bours - 
deaux wd As a t, Burns 


must have been much the better of 
such temporary associates ; as a man, 
let us hope, notwithstanding Gilbert's 
fears, not greatly the worse. The 
ions that boiled in his blood would 
ave overflowed his life, often to dise 
turb and destroy him, had there never 
been an Irvine and its steeple. But 
Burns’s friends, up to the time he visit- 
ed Edinburgh, had been chiefly his 
admirable brother, a few of the mini- 
sters round about, farmers, plough 
men, and farm-servants, and workers 
in the winds of heaven blowing over 
moors and mosses, corn-fields, and 
meadows beautiful as the very blue 
skies their blessed selves,—and if you 
call that low company, you had bet- 
ter fling your copy of Burns, Cottar’s 
Saturday Night, Mary in Heaven, and 
all, into the fire. He, the noblest 
peasant that ever trode the greensward 
of Scotland, sought the society of other 
peasants, whose nature was like his 
own ; and then, were the silken« 
snooded maidens whom he wooed on 
lea-rig, and ’mang the rigs o’ barley, 
were they, who inspired at once his 
love and his genius, his passion and 
his poetry, till the whole land of 
Coila overflowed with his immortal 
song, 80 that now to the proud nae 
tive’s ear every stream murmurs a 
music not its own, but given it by 
sweet Robin’s lays, and the lark, more 
lyrical than ever, seems singing his 
songs at the gates of heaven, for the 
shepherd, as through his half-closed 
hand he-eyes the musical mote in the 
sunshine, remembers him who 


** Sung her new-waken’d by the daisy’s 
side, 


were they, the virgin daughters o. 
Scotia, we denned Wi eee on peril of 
your life, low company? Was Mary 
Morrison, with whom “he lived one 
hour of parting love” on the banks of 
the Ayr, and then as that last dear 
dim delicious hour of sinless passion 
‘was over, put into her hand, or her 
bosom, both so often pressed by him 
who hoped on her return from the 
far-off Highlands, in the transport of 
enamoured boyhood, to become her 
husband,—put into her bosom—a 
Bible, with his own name inscribed, 
and a holy text, silently swearing her 
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soul to truth, ‘beneath the all-seeing 
eye of Heayen—was she, whose beauty 
and whose innocence Burns saw never 


- more on earth, but whom haply he 


has now seen again in heaven, was 
Mary Morrison, a simple name in- 
deed, but a name sacred for ever and 
ever over all the hills and vales of 
happy Scotland—was she, sir, or ma- 
dam, dressed as you may be in silks 
aud satins, broad-cloth and casimere, 
low company? Was Jean Armour 
the daughter it is true of a stone- 
mason—she to whom the soul of 
Burns clave with a lover’s wild pas 
sion, a husband’s deep affection, and 
whose sweet breath came to him at 
gloaming on the wind of the west, 
so that that was to him the dearest 
airt till his heart was stifled for ever 
—she who trained up his children in 
the way that they should go,—and 
they have not in distant regions de- 
parted from it,—and even now in her 
grey hairs, proudly, and better than 
proudly, remembers her of all the 
virtues and all the kindnesses of her 
beloved husband, illustrious now and 
for evermore while time shall endure 
—is Mrs Robert Burns, formerly Miss 
Jean Armour—low company ? If 
they be so—one and all—then let 
Scotland hang down her head and veil 
her eyes—ashamed to look either at 
flower or star. 

. How was it possible that a man, 
and that man Robert Burns, who had 
lived thus, could have been fond of 
low company in Edinburgh or else« 
where? Impossible! God and nature 
forbade. But his great heart had a 
wide and a close grasp. Poor men 
love men; for the bonds that 
link Som together are the bonds of a 
common humanity, strong as steel, 
and that will bend but never break, 
for though both ends are stuck into 
the earth, the crown of the arch is 
towards heaven. Therefore, Burns 
ceased not to shake the hand of any 
honest man—nor to sit at his board 
any more than you, who we trust are 
a Christian, fear to sit in the same 
pew with a low-born and low-bred 
fellow-creature, in church, singing 
from one Psalm-book, reading the text 
from one Bible. 

As to the charge of loving to be 
** cock of the company,” what does 
that mean when brought against Ro- 
bert Burns? In what company, pray, 
could not Burns, had he chosen it, 
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and he often did choose it, have easily 
been The First? No need had he to 
crow among duughills. If you liken 
him to a bird at all, let it be the 
eagle, or the nightingale, or the bird 
of Paradise. James Montgomery has 
done this in some most exquisite vere 
ses, which are clear in our hearts, but 
indistinct in our memory, and there- 
fore we cannot adorn our pages with 
their beauty. The truth is, that Burns, 
though, when his heart burned within 
him, one of the most eloquent men 
that ever set the table in a roar ora 
hush, was always a modest man, often 
a silent man, and would sit for hours 
together, even in company, with his 
broad forehead on his hand, and his 
large lamping eyes, sobered and tamed 
in profound and melancholy thoughts. 
Then his soul would “‘ spring upwards 
like a pyramid of fire,” and send “ ile 
lumination into dark deep holds,” or 
brighten the brightness of the bright« 
est hour in which Feeling and Fancy 
ever flung their united radiance over 
the common ongoings of this our com« 
mon-place world and every-day life. 
How could Burns, then, help bei 
the sun of every circle, round whic 
all lesser orbs revolved, “ from his 
golden urn drawing light?” Was this 
the man to desire, with low longings 
and base aspirations, to shine among 
the obscure, or rear his haughty front 
and giant stature among pigmies? 


“* He walk’d in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the moun. 
tain-side,” 

and he sat in glory and in joy at the 
festal board, when mirth and wit did 
most abound, and strangers were 
strangers no more within the fascina« 
tion of his genius, for 


* One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin,” 


or at the frugal board, surrounded by 
his wife and children, and servants, 
lord and master of his own happy and 
industrious home,—the frugal meal, 
preceded and followed by thanksgiving 
to the Power that spread his table in 
the wilderness. 

What is low company? All people 
not in the highest and most select so= 
ciety in a metropolitan city, at the 
in fashionable and 
philosophic pride? And: this in a 
Christian land—a land not only over= 
flowing with milk and honey, but with 
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the principles of the Reformed Faith, 
and with much human and divine 
knowledge! Show us any series of 
works of genius, in prose or verse, in 
which man’s being is so illustrated as 
to lay it bare and open for the benefit 
of man, and the chief pictures they 
contain, drawn from “‘ if nn society ?” 
There are none such; and for this 
reason, that in such society there is 
neither power to paint them, nor ma~ 
terials to be painted, nor colours to 
lay on, till the canvass speaks a lan- 
guage which all the world, as it runs, 
may read. What would Scott have 
been, had he not loved and known the 
eople? What would his works have 
had they not shown the many- 
coloured change of life of the people ? 
What would Shakspeare have been, 
had he not turned majestically from 
kings and “ lords and mighty earls,” 
to their subjects and vassals and lowly 
bondsmen, and “ counted the beatings 
of lonely hearts,” in the obscure but 
impassioned life that stirs every nook 
of this earth, where human beings 
abide? What would Wordsworth 
have been, had he disdained, with his 
high intellect and imagination, “ to 
stoop his anointed head” beneath the 
wooden lintel of the poor man’s door ? 
His lyrical ballads, ‘* with all the in- 
nocent brightness of the new-born 
day,” had never charmed the medita- 
tive heart—His ‘‘ Churchyard among 
the Mountains” had never taught men 
how to live and how to die. These 
are men who have descended from 
aerial heights into the humblest dwell- 
ings; who have shewn the angel’s 
wing equally when poised near the 
earth, or floating over its cottaged 
vales, as when seen sailing on high 
through the clouds and azure depth 
of heaven, or hanging over the towers 
and temples of great cities. The 
would not have shunned a parley with 
the blind. beggar by the way-side ; 
they knew how to transmute, by di- 
vinest alchemy, the base metal into 
the fine gold. Whatever company of 
human beings they have ever mingled 
with, they lent it colours, and did not 
receive its shade; and hence, their 
m over the “ wide soul of the 
world,” and their name, magicians. 
Burns was born, bred, lived, and died 
in that condition of this mortal life to 
which they paid but visits ; his heart 
lay wholly t 3 and that heart, fille 
‘as’ it ever was with all the best hu« 
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man feelings, and with thoughts dit 
vine, had no fears about entering into 

laces which timid moralists might 
ave thought forbidden and unhdls 
lowed ground, but which he, wiset 
far, knew were inhabited by creatures 
of conscience, bound there in much 
oe by the inscrutable decrees of 


Ask Allan Cunningham, a kindred 
spirit, if Burns kept low society? He 
has answered that question in his no- 
ble communications to this volume. 
He has answered it in the fine tribute 
he has paid to Burns in his “ Songs 
of Scotland.” Not in direct reply, for 
the question did not deserve that, but 
in the spirit of his judicious and yet 
impassioned praise. It rouses thé 
heart to hear a man like Allan Cun- 
ningham speaking of a man like Ros 
bert Burns. For when death has 
hushed the lips of genius, let every 
surviving brother right his mem 
by the side of his grave. He himseft 
was, like Burns, the son of a humbly 
born and high-souled sire ; and like 
Burns, too, in different, but often in 
no inferior degree, has he revealed the 
inner history of the huts and hearts 
of Scotland’s peasantry. ‘Scotland, 
too, is proud of him, for he is, as Sir 
Walter has said, an honour to Scot- 
land. From the failings of Burns’s 
character, his is free ; but in that frees 
dom he rejoices to bow down, not oni 
before the genius of the bard, but the 
virtues of the man, and to glory in 
having, when a boy, seen his face, 
though that face was then lying in 
the majesty of the shadow of death. ° 

A hot- house plant is in “ select so« 
ciety ;” and most beautiful it often is, 
surrounded by creatures that in their 
beauty scarcely seem insensate. But 
we have seen a Rose-Tree “ full in 
bearing” in the wilderness, to our 
startled imagination, laden “ with the 
beauty still more beauteous,” and shed- 
ding far and wide around it the glory 
of its solitary presence over the very 
commonest weeds native to the soil of 
Scotland, and the many almost name- 
less flowers that, single or in families, 
grass-hidden, or as a breeze came b 
dancing in the sun, till it smiled thé 
desert into Paradise, and its coldest 
nook into Eden’s own en, ere man 


sinned, and this earth was darkened. 

Allan Cunningham, and the author 
of the Queen’s Wake, are the only 
poets, born in the same or a similar 
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condition, and in a great measure bred 
in it too, whose names, “ without of- 
fering a shew of violence to a thing 
so majestical,” can be united in one 
brotherhood with that of Burns. Had 
they lived when Burns did, and each 
been more conspicuous than now, be- 
cause standing alone, and subjected to 
the law of “ select society,” who can 
say that both of them might not have 
had cause to rue the folly and the ma- 
lignity that assail Genius, when it has 
** clomb the steep where Fame’s proud 
temple shines afar ?” They, too, would 
have had their most secret hours sub- 
jected to that base Inquisition which 
makes the whole world a Spain, of 
which the lay members are as cruel as 
the priests, and would fain dress up 
the Poet who has sinned against their 
bigoted faith, in all his laurels, and 
barn him at an Auto-da-Fe. 

Would we could say that either the 
world or ourselves are getting wiser as 
we grow old! Yet surely there is more 
mercy—more justice shown in this 
than in a former age, to the character 
and conduct of men to whom God has 
given the gift of genius. We do not 
now long to divorce Genius and Vir- 
tue, to put asunder those whom Hea-< 
ven hath united. When we see them 
wedded, we bestow a nuptial benedic- 
tion, and a benediction in good time, 
on what Plato and Socrates have cail- 
ed ‘‘a progeny of noble thoughts ;” 
and when we know that such holy 
union is not, we turn our eyes away, 
and yet shut not our hearts to hope 
that it may be otherwise, ere the shades 
of night descend, for human life is 
long—many feel it to be so—and 
many are the changes for better and 
for worse in every man that breathes, 
from the impetuous panting of pas- 
sion in life’s prime, to the feeble gasp- 
ings that stop in a moment, and leave 
us but a lump of clay. 

Finally, that Burns did sometimes 
associate, while in Edinburgh, with 
pues not altogether worthy, or per- 

ps altogether unworthy of him, need 
not be denied, nor yet wondered at, 
for that was inevitable. He was not 
for ever beset with thoughts of his own 
excellence. His soul was too noble 
for that—nor was Prudence, in his 
system of morality, the queen of vir- 
tues. His genius, so far from separat- 
ing him from his kind, impelled him to- 
wardsit, without fear and without sus 
picion. What saint or prude was he, to 
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shun the society of “ Jolly companions 
pig Ker >” Though never addicted 
to drinking, he had often set the 
table in a roar at Tarbolton, Mauche 
line, Kirk-Oswald, Irvine, and Ayr; 
and was he all at once to appear in 
the character of a dry quaker in Edin- 
burgh? Were the joys that circle 
round the flowing bowl to be inter 
dicted to him, the wittiest, the bright- 
est, the most original and eloquent of 
all the men, rich or poor, high or 
low, of his day? Ought he to have 
confined himself to port-wine negus, 
and black tea? To cards and literary 
discussion, at bed and board? Enacted 
the part of a student of divinity, third 
year at the hall, and looked among 
the “‘ sma’ hours,” as if destined for 
holy orders? But every glass of wine 
he drunk—like mere ordinary men 
fond of the festal hour—seems to have 
been set down against him, as a se 
parate sin; and the world of fashion, 
and philosophy too, we fear, both of 
which used him rather scurvily at 
last, would not be satisfied, unless 
Burns could be made out to be a 
drunkard, which he never was, neither 
when, at Lochlea, for his father’s sake, 
his boyish years were “ the cheerless 
gloom of a hermit, with the uncea- 
sing moil of a galley slave ;” or when 
at Dumfries, for his wife’s and chil- 
dren’s sake, he consumed his noble 
heart with the mean miseries of an 
exciseman, and dropt into the grave, 
the glory and the shame of his country. 

Burns now left Edinburgh, and 
after a tour through the south of 
Scotland, with his friend Mr Robert 
Ainslie, he returned to Mauchline. 

** It is pleasing to imagine the delight 
with which he must have been received 
by his family after the absence of six 
months, in which his fortunes and pro- 
spects had undergone so wonderful a 
change. He left them comparatively 
unknown, his tenderest feelings torn and 
wounded by the behaviour of the Ar- - 
mours, and so miserably poor, that he 
had been for some weeks obliged to 
skulk from the Sheriff’s officers, to avoid 
the payment of a paltry debt. He re- 
turned, his poetical fame established, the 
whole country ringing with his praises, 
from a capital in which he was known to 
have formed the wonder and delight of 
the polite and the learned ; if not rich, 
yet with more money already than any 
of his kindred had ever hoped to see him 
possess, and with prospects of future pa- 
tronage and poeenent elevation in the 
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seale of society which might have dazzled 
steadier eyes than those of maternal and 
fraternal affection. The prophet had at 
last honour in his own country; but the 
haughty spirit that had preserved its ba- 
Jance in Edinburgh, was not likely to 
Jose it at Mauchline; and we have him 
writing from the auld clay biggin on the 
18th of June, in terms as strongly ex- 
pressive as any that ever came from his 
pen, of that jealous pride which formed 
the groundwork of his character; that 
dark suspiciousness of fortune, which the 
subsequent course of his history too well 
justified; that nervous intolerance of 
condescension, and consummate scorn of 
meanness, which attended him through 
life, and made the study of his species, 
for which nature had given him such ex- 
traordinary qualifications, the source of 
more pain than was ever counterbalanced 
by the exquisite capacity for enjoyment 
with which he was also endowed. There 
are few of his letters in which more of 
the dark places of his spirit come to 
light:—* I never, my friend, thought 
mankind capable of anything very gene- 
rous; but the stateliness of the patri- 
cians of Edinburgh, and the servility of 
my plebeian brethren, (who, perhaps, 
formerly eyed me askance,) since I re- 
turned home, have nearly put me out of 
conceit altogether with my species. I 
have bought a pocket-Milton, which I 
carry perpetually about me, in order to 
study the sentiments, the dauntless mag- 
nanimity, the intrepid unyielding inde- 
pendence, the desperate daring, and no- 
ble defiance of hardsbip, in that great 
personage—Satan. . . . The many ties 
of acquaintance and friendship I have, or 
think I have, in life—I have felt along 
the lines, and, d—n them, they are al- 
most all of them of such frail texture, 
that I am sure they would not stand the 
breath of the least adverse breeze of for- 
tune.’ 

“ Among those who, having formerly 
* eyed him askance,’ now appeared suffi- 
ciently ready to court his society, were 
the family of Jean Armour. Burns’s af- 
fection for this beautiful young woman 
had outlived his resentment of her com- 
pliance with her father’s commands in 
the preceding’ summer; and from the 
time of this reconciliation, it is probable 
he always looked forward to a permanent 
union with the mother of his children, 

“ Burns at least fancied himself to be 
busy with serious plans for his future es- 
tablishment; and was very naturally dis- 
posed to avail himself, as far as he could, 
of the opportunities of travel and obser- 

Vou, XXIII. 
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vation, which an interval of leisure, des- 
tined probably to be a short one, might 
present. Moreover, in spite of his gloomy 
language, a specimen of which has just 
been quoted, we are not to doubt that he 
derived much pleasure from witnessing 
the extensive popularity of his writings, 
and from the flattering homage he was 
sure to receive in his own person in the 
various districts of ‘his native country} 
nor can any one wonder, that after the 
state of high excitement in which he had 
spent the winter and spring, he, fond as 
he was of his family, and eager to make 
them partakers in all his good fortune, 
should have, just at this time, found him- 
self incapable of sitting down contentedly 
for any considerable period together, in 
so humble and quiet a circle as that of 
Mossgiel.” 


Mr Lockhart then follows Burns 
in his Highland tour, and his second 
visit to Edinburgh, when he finally 
settled with Mr Creech for his Poems, 
and found himself unexpectedly in pose 
session of nearly L.600. This suppl 
came truly in the hour of necd, an 
his first act was to relieve his brother 
from his difficulties, by L.200 to as» 
sist him in the management of Moss« 
giel. Meanwhile his renewed inti-« 
macy with “ Jean,” had once more 
exposed her to the reproaches of her 
father, who had turned her out of 
doors. We agree with the excellegt 
and amiable Mr Hamilton Paul, that 
at this time Jean Armour was the 
wife of Robert Burns, although she 
had formerly destroyed the document 
declarative of their marriage. He 
now, therefore, went through the cere= 
mony of a Justice of Peace marriage, 
with her whom, first and last, he loved 
so truly, in the writing chambers of 
his friend Gavin Hamilton ; and soon 
after, crossing the country to Dal- 
swinton, concluded a bargain—long 
contemplated—with Mr Miller, forthe 
farm of Elliesland. The terms were 
considered by both parties as highly 
favourable to the poet, and were in 
deed fixed by two of Burns’s own 
friends, who accompanied him for 
that purpose from Ayrshire. 

“The lease was for four successive 
terms, of nineteen years each,—in all se- 
venty-six years; the rent for the first 
three years and crops fifty pounds; du- 
ring the remainder of the period L.70. 
Mr Miller bound himself to defray the 
expense of any —— which Burns 
7 ape le 
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might please to make on the banks of 
the river; and, the farm-house and of- 
fices being in a dilapidated condition, the 
new tenant was to receive L.300, from 
the proprieter, for the erection of suita- 
‘ble buildings. ‘ The land,’ says Allan 
Cunningham, ‘ was good, the rent mode- 
rate, and the markets were rising.’ 

“ Burns entered on possession of his 
farm at Whitsuntide, 1788, but the ne- 
cessary rebuilding of the house prevent- 
ed his removing Mrs Burns thither until 
the season was far advanced. He had, 
moreover, to qualify himself for holding 
his excise commission by six weeks’ at- 
tendance on the business of that profes- 
sion at Ayr. From these circumstances, 
he led all the summer a wandering and 
unsettled life, and Dr Currie mentions 
this as one of his chief misfortunes. The 
poet, as he says, was continually riding 
between Ayrshire and Dumfries-shire, 
and, often spending a night on the road, 
* sometimes fell into company, and for- 
got the resolutions he had formed.’ ” 


Burns complained sadly of his soli- 
tary condition, when living in the only 
hovel on his farm, for his house was 
not yet built. ‘ This hovel that I 
shelter in while occasionally here, is 
pervious to every blast that blows, and 
every shower that falls, and I am onl 
preserved from being chilled to deat 
by being suffocated by smoke. You 
will be pleased to hear that I have 
laid aside eclat, and bind every day 
after my reapers.” In November he 
brought home his wife and children, 
for his house had not taken much time 
in building. Of that wife he thus 
speaks in letters to Mrs Dunlop and 
Miss Chalmers : 


‘¢ ¢ Your surmise, madam,” he writes 
to Mrs Dunlop, ‘ is just. I am indeed a 
husband. I found a once much-loved, 
and still much-loved female, literally and 
truly cast out to the mercy of the naked 
elements, but as I enabled her to pur- 
chase a shelter; and there is no sporting 
with a fellow-creature’s happiness or mi- 
sery. The most placid good-nature and 
Sweetness of disposition; a warm heart, 
gratefully devoted with all its powers to 
love me; vigorous health and sprightly 
cheerfulness, set off to the best advantage 
by a more than commonly handsome fi- 
gure; these, I think, in a woman, may 
make a good wife, though she should 
never have read a page but the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, nor dan- 
ced in a brighter assembly than a penny- 
pay wedding..... . To jealousy or 
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infidelity I am an equal stranger; my 
preservative from the first, is the most 
thorough consciousness of her sentiments 
of honour, and her attachment to me; 
my antidote against the last, is my long 
and deep-rooted affection for her. In 
housewife matters, of aptness to learn, 
and activity to execute, she is eminently 
mistress ; and during my absence in 
Nithsdale, she is regularly and constant- 
ly an apprentice to my mother and sis- 
ters in their dairy, and other rural busi- 
ness. .... .» You are right, that a ba, 
chelor state would have ensured me more 
friends ; but from a cause you will easily 
guess, conscious peace in the enjoyment 
of my own mind, and unmistrusting con- 
fidence in approaching my God, wouid 
seldom have been of the number.’ 

“ Some months later he tells Miss 
Chalmers, that his marriage ‘ was not, 
perhaps, in consequence of the attach 
ment of romance,’—(he is addressing a 
young lady,)—* but,’ he continues, ‘ I 
have no cause to repent it. If I have 
not got polite tattle, modish manners, 
and fashionable dress, I am not sickened 
and disgusted with the multiform curse 
of boarding-school affectation; and [ 
have got the handsomest figure, the 
sweetest temper, the soundest constitu- 
tion, and the kindest heart in the coun- 
try. Mrs Burns believes as firmly as her 
creed, that I am /e plus bel esprit et le plus 
honnéte homme in the universe ; although 
she scarcely ever, in her life, except the 
Scriptures and the Psalms of David in 
metre, spent five minutes together on 
either prose or verse—I must except 
also a certain late publication of Scots 
Poems, which she has perused very de- 
voutly, and all the ballads of the coun- 
try, as she has (O, the partial lover, you 
will say,) the finest woodnote-wild I ever 
heard.’ 

** It was during this honeymoon, as he 
calls it, while chiefly resident in a mise- 
rable hovel at Elliesland, and only occa- 
sionally spending a day or two in Ayr- 
shire, that he wrote the beautiful song ; 


* Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw I dearly like 
the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, the lassie I lo’e 


There wildwoods grow, and rivers row, and many 
a hill between ; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight is ever wi’ my 
Jean. 


O blaw, ye westlin winds, blaw saft amang the 
leafy trees, 

Wi’ gentle gale, frae muir and dale, bring hame 
the laden bees, 

And bring the lassie back to me, that’s aye sae 
neat and clean ; 

Ae blink o’ her wad banish care, sae lovely is my 

ean.’” 
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At Elliesland Burns was happy— 
but his “ golden days” there, as Dr 
Currie justly calls them, were not 
destined to be many. This part of his 
life is written in Mr Lockhart’s very 
happiest vein ; and since this has be- 
come, contrary to our original inten- 
tion, a regular article, we shall give a 
few beautiful quotations. 


*¢ Elliesland is beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Nith, about six miles 
above Dumfries, exactly opposite to the 
house of Dalswinton, of those noble 
woods and gardens amidst which Burns’s 
landlord, the ingenious Mr Patrick Mil- 
jer, found relaxation from the scientific 
studies and researches in which he so 
greatly excelled. On the Dalswinton side, 
the river washes lawns and groves; but 
over against these the bank rises into a 
long red scaur, of considerable height, 
along the verge of which, where the bare 
shingle of the precipice all »ut overhangs 
the stream, Burns had his favourite walk, 
and might now be seen striding alone, 
early and late, especially when the winds 
were loud, and the waters below him 
swollen and turbulent. For he was one 
of those that enjoy nature most in the 
more serious and severe of her aspects ; 
and throughout his poetry, for one allu- 
sion to the liveliness of spring, or the 
splendour of summer, it would be easy 
to point out twenty in which he records 
the solemn delight with which he con- 
templated the melancholy grandeur of 
autumn, or the savage gloom of winter, 
Indeed, I cannot but think that the re- 
sult of an exact inquiry into the compo- 
sition of Burns’s poems, would be, that 
*his vein,’ like that of Milton, ‘ flowed 
most happily from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal.’ Of Lord Byron, we know 
that his vein flowed best at midnight; 
and Burns has himself told us that it 
was his custom ‘to take a gloamin’ shot 
at the muses,’ 

“The poet was accustomed to say, 
that the most happy period of his life 
was the first winter he spent at Ellies- 
land,—for the first time under a roof of 
his own—with his wife and children 
about him—and in spite of occasional 
lapses into the melancholy which had 
haunted his youth, looking forward to a 
life of well-regulated, and not ill-reward- 
ed, industry.” 


“ Burns, in his letters of the year 
1789, makes many apologies for doing 
but little in his peetical vocation; his 
farm, without doubt, occupied much of 
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his attention, but the want of social in- 
tercourse, of which he complained on his 
first arrival in Nithsdale, had by this time 
totally disappeared. On the contrary, 
his company was courted eagerly, not 
only by his brother-farmers, but by the 
neighbouring gentry of all classes; and 
now, too, for the first time, he began to 
be visited continually in his own house 
by curious travellers of all sorts, who 
did not consider, any more than the ge- 
nerous poet himself, that an extensive 
practice of hospitality must cost more 
time than he ought to have had, and far 
more money than he ever had, at his 
disposal.” 


There he wrote many of his finest 
strains—and above all, that immortal 
burst of passion, “‘ To Mary in Hea« 
ven.” There too, he indited to Mrs 
Dunlop a letter, which Mr Lockhart 
rightly says ‘ cannot be read too of 
ten,” and it is indeed sublime. Is not 
this a noble passage ? Nor is the com- 
mentary on it unworthy of its gran« 
deur. 


*¢* We know nothing, or next to no- 
thing, of the substance or structure of 
our. souls, so cannot account for those 
seeming caprices in them, that one should 
be particularly pleased with this thing, 
or struck with that, which, on minds of 
a different cast, makes no extraordinary 
impression. I have some favourite flowers 
in spring, among which are the mountain- 
daisy, the hare-bell, the fox-glove, the 
wild brier-rose, the budding birch, and 
the hoary hawthorn, that I view and 
hang over with particular delight. I ne- 
yer hear the loud, solitary whistle of the 
curlew in a summer noon, or the wild 
mixing cadence of a troop of grey plover, 
in an autumnal morning, without feeling 
an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm 
of devotion or poetry, Tell me, my dear 
friend, to what can this be owing? Are 
we a piece of machinery, which, like the 
ZEolian harp, passive, takes the impres- 
sion of the passing accident? Or do these 
workings argue something within us above 
the trodden clod? I own myself partial 
to such proofs of those awful and import. 
aut realities—a God that made all things 
—man’s immaterial and immortal nature 
—and a world of weal or woe beyond 
death and the grave.’ 

«“ Few, it is to be hoped, can read 
such things as these without delight ; 
none, surely, that taste the elevated plea- 
sure they are calculated to inspire, can 
turn from them to the well-known issue 
of Burns’s history, without being afflict. 
ed. It is difficult to imagmie axyihing 
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more beautiful, more noble, than what 
sich a petson as Mrs Dunlop might at 
this period be supposed to contemplate 
as the probable tenor of his future life. 
What fame can bring of happiness he 
had already tasted: he had overleaped, 
by the force of his genius, all the painful 
barriers of society; and there was pro- 
bably not a man in Scotland who would 
not have thought himself honoured by 
seeing Burns under his roof. He had it 
in his own power to place his poetical re- 
putation on a level with the very highest 
names, by proceeding in the same course 
of study and exertion which had origin- 
ally raised him into public notice and 
admiration. Surrounded by an affection- 
ate family, cccupied but not engrossed 
by the agricultural labours in which his 
youth and early manhood had delighted, 
communing with nature in one of the 
loveliest districts of his native land, and, 
from time to time, producing to the 
world some immortal addition to his 
verse,—-thus advancing in years and in 
fame, with what respect would not Burns 
have been thought of; how venerable 
in the eyes of his contemporaries—how 
hallowed in those of after generations, 
would have been the roof of Elliesland, 
the field on which he ‘ bound every day 
after his reapers,’ the solemn river by 
which he delighted to wander! The 
plain of Bannockburn would hardly have 
been holier ground.” 
The man who thus wrote was now 
an exciseman ! From that time 
he more and more neglected the con- 
cerns of his farm. Occasionally he 
might be seen holding the plough, an 
€xercise in which he excelled, and was 
proud of excelling, or stalking down 
the furrows with the white sheet of 
grain wrapt about him, “ a tenty 
seedsman,” but he was more commone 
ly occupied in far different pursuits. 
**T am now,” he says in one of his 
letters, “ a poor rascally gauger, con- 
demned to gallop two hundred miles 
every week, to inspect dirty ponds and 
yeasty barrels!” 


- Burns, in his perpetual perambula- 
tions over the moors of Dumfries-shire, 
had every temptation to encounter, which 
bodily fatigue, the blandishments of hosts 
and hostesses, and the habitual manners 
of those who acted along with him in 
the duties of the excise, could present. 
He was, moreover, wherever he went 
exposed to perils of his own, by the re» 
putation which he had earned as a poet 
and by his extfaordinary powers of en 
tertainment in conversation. From the 
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castle to the cottage, every door flew 
open at his approach ; and the old sys- 
tem of hospitality, then flourishing, ren- 
dered it difficult for the most soberly in- 
clined guest to rise from any man’s board 
in the same trim that he sat down to it. 
The farmer, if Burns was seen passing, 
left his reapers, and trotted by the side of 
Jenny Geddes, until he could persuade 
the bard that the day was hot enough to 
demand an extra libation. If he entered 
an inn at midnight, after all the inmates 
were in bed, the news of his arrival cir- 
culated from the cellar to the garret; 
and ere ten minutes had elapsed, the 
landlord and all his guests were assem- 
bled round the ingle; the largest punch- 
bowl was produced ; and 
* Be ours this night~who knows what comes to- 
morrow ?” 
was the language of every eye in the 
circle that welcomed him. The state- 
liest gentry of the county, whenever they 
had especial merriment in view, called 
in the wit and eloquence of Burns to en- 
liven their carousals. The famous song 
of The Whistle of Worth commemorates a 
scene of this kind, more picturesque in 
some of its circumstances than every day 
oceurred, yet strictly in claracter with 
the usual tenor of life among this jovial 
squirearchy. Three gentlemen of ancient 
descent, had met to determine, by a so- 
lemn drinking match, who should possess 
the Whistle, which a common ancestor of 
them all had earned ages before, in a 
Bacchanalian contest of the same sort 
with a noble toper from Denmark ; and 
the poet was summoned to watch over 
and celebrate the issue of the debate, 
¢ Then up rose the bard, like a prophet in drink, 
Craigdarroch shall soar whet creation shall sink ; 
But if thou would’st flourish immortal in rhyme, 
Come, one bottle more, and have at the sublime? 
Nor, as has already been hinted, was he 
safe from temptations of this kind, even 
when he was at home, and most disposed 
to enjoy in quiet the society of his wife 
and children. Lion-gazers from all quar- 
ters beset him ; they eat and drank at his 
cost, and often went away to criticise him 
and his fare, as if they had done Burns 
and his d/ack bowl great honour in conde. 
scending to be entertained for a single 
evening, with such company and such 
liquor.” 


Here, at the suggestion of that hue 
morous antiquary, Captain Grose, 
Burns composed out of an old Ayre 
shire tradition, his matchless Tam 
o Shanter. Towards the close of 1791, 
he, finally despairing of his farm, de- 
termined to give up his lease, which 
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the kindness of bis landlord rendered 
easy of arrangement; and procuring 
an appointment to the Dumfries divi- 
sion, which raised his salary from the 
revenue to £70 per annum, he remo~ 
ved his family to the county town, in 
which he terminated his days. 

Burns was now: about thirty-three 
years of age, and let us look back for 
a moment from this point, on his by- 
past life. We know from his brother 
Gilbert, and that most excellent man, 
Mr Murdoch, who had the tuition of 
some of his very early years, that in 
his boyhood he was free from all 
vice, thoughtful and grave, yet at the 
same time with all the generous and 
endearing qualities that never fail to 
mark the boyhood of genius. The 
necessities of his father’s house did 
not allow long schooling-time ; and 
he began to work, and that too with 
little intermission, at a time when 
most boys, even below ‘his condition, 
know but a life of play. Indeed, he 
began to do full-grown man’s work 
before he was even a stripling ; and 
from his thirteenth year he thrashed 
in the barn, and held the plough, and 
wielded thie scythe—labours in which, 
in the prime of youth or manhood, by 
none was he ever excelled. ‘“ We 
lived sparingly,” said Gilbert ; ‘ for 
several years butcher's meat was a 
Stranger in the house, while all the 
members of the family exerted them- 
selves to the utmost of their strength, 
and rather beyond it, in the labours 
of the farm. My brother, at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in thrashing the 
crop of corn, and at fifteen was the 

rincipal labourer on the farm ; for we 
1ad no hired servant, male or female. 
The anguish of mind we felt at our 
tender years, under these straits and 
difficulties, was very great. To think 
of our father growing old, (for he was 
now above fifty,) broken down with 
the long-continued fatigues of his life, 
with a wife and five other children, 
and in a declining state of circume 
stances, these reflections produced in 
my brother’s mind and mine sensa- 
tions of the deepest distress. I doubt 
not but the hard labour and sorrow of 
thiis period of his life, was in a great 
measure the cause of that depression 
of spirits with which Robert was so 
often afflicted. through his whole life 
afterwards. At this time he was al- 
most constantly afflicted in the even- 
ings with a dull headach, which, at a 
future period of his life, was exchan- 
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ged for a palpitation of the heart, anil 
a threatening of fainting and suffoca~ 
tion in his bed, in the night-time.” 

This life (it was slavery, but slavery 
of a noble kind) continued, with little 
interruption, till he reached the full 
strength of manhood. Here, then, 
from his twelfth (and we might go 
much farther back) to his twenty 
fourth year, we have a being born to 
delight the world by his genius, hel 
ing to uphold his father’s house, by 
wringing a scanty subsistence from 
the hard glebe, whose furrows. he 
watered with the sweat of his noble 
brow,—nor ever complaining of his 
lot, except because it was before his 
eyes fast bringing that father to the 
grave. Yet, what a perilous period 
of the passions ! How few of all those 
who afterwards traduced his character 
had passed through such a pure and 
heroic youth? Perhaps not one! His 
father was naturally an austere and 
stern man, and his rebuke was lis- 
tened to with a kind of reverential 
awe. With two such sons as he had, 
his rebuke could not have been fre- 
quent; and, like most men of his 
character, he had a tender and affece 
tionate heart. Pity indeed that such 
a household should. so long have been 
so severely poor. Yet, “ Mr Mure 
doch, who became the frequent. in« 
mate and confidential friend of the 
family, speaks with enthusiasm of the 
virtues of William Burnes, and of the 
peaceful and happy life of his humble 
abode.” Who, under God, supported 
the roof-tree—who spread the board 
—who smoothed the pillow of the old 
man? His sons; and of those sons 
Robert was the elder, and, for years, 
of the more vigorous frame to battle 
with poverty and misfortune. Never 
did mortal man better understand and 
obey the beautiful and benign fifth 
commandment. 

What were the first deep stains that 
his being suffered? The same thathave 
from the beginning of all time, attested 
the power of the fairest and most fatal 
of all the passions. Burns sinned, but 
under no circumstances of aggravation. 
Faithless he was not, nor cruel ;—in 
uttermost distress he desired in vain to 
marry the woman he loved ; and when 
his genius soon afterwards brighten= 
ed the horizon of life, with what he 
deemed a permanent, but, in truth, a 


most transitory lustre, be made her his 
wife before the world, who had 
been so in the privacy of his heart's 
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best affections. Was this the con- 
duct of a profligate ? Error and frailty 
there were on both sides, but they 
were far more than redeemed by life- 
long, conjugal, and parental love ; 
and even now, after so many long 
widowed years, the survivor's face 
‘brightens at the name of her husband. 
We have seen how he conducted him- 
self in that trying triumph of his ge- 
-nius, when it may be said that Scot- 
land, in her regal seat, did homage to 
her great peasant, and bid him hail 
as her own national poet. ‘‘ Ne’er is 
flattery lost on poet’s ear ;” but it is 
something higher than flattery, when 
the voice of a people is lifted up in 
one wide acclaim, as it was when 
Burns was first seen—asan Apparition. 
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It required less magnanimity in one 
of the old Romans to lay aside the 
consular gown, and return to the 
plough—for then such was the spirit 
of the whole nation—than in Burns, 
suddenly invested with a garb of glory, 


to withdraw from the gaze of admira- 
tion and wonder ; and, as if genius 
had never tuned his heartstrings to 
poetry, nor inspiration touched his 
ips with fire, to take his ge again 
on the corn-field among the reapers, 
or in his own person to realize the 
icture of the cottar, which, years 
men he had drawn at his work, 
and which, when repeated by him in 
the silence of nature to his brother, 
had melted the strong man into tears i 


“ November chill blaws loud wi’ angry seugh, 

The shortening winter-day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleuch; 

The blackening train of craws to their repose. 

The toil-worn cottar frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary o’er the moor his course does homeward bend.” 


His poetry brought relief to his po- 
noon eos | with five hundred pounds, 
Burns was rich. The half of it he 
gave to his beloved brother—an act of 
no extraordinary virtue—but beauti- 
ful, because simply done, and of a 
piece with every other act of his life 
towards kith and kindred. Such was 
once the prevalence of evil report 
against this man, that even now, in 
speaking of him, we insensibly put him 
on his defence and almost become his 
advocate. But his life up to this point 
needs no advocate. Our Age towards 
him, is now a just judge. If it be per- 
mitted to sing or say the praises of vir- 
tue,—if man, knowing the weakness of 
his nature, may yet eulogize his bro- 
ther man, in spite of many grievous 
failings, for the sake of what has been 
nobly thought and greatly done,—then 
may we fear not to pronounce as high 
a panegyric on Burns asever wasearned 
and won by integrity struggling undis- 
mayed with way ward fortune, and stri- 
ving to maintain, by suffering and sa- 
crifice, by passive endurance and ac- 
tive exertion, that confederacy of na 
ture’s holiest ties and relations, which 
itis a woful sight to see broken beside 
the cold hearth and the deserted bed- 
place, and beneath the straw-roof no 
longer sending its smoke up to heaven. 

At Elliesland Burns believed that 


at last he was about to be happy ; for 
of all happiness the best is peace. 
That best happiness, we fear, he did 
not enjoy. Peace, to deserve the name, 
must be durable. A gentle rocking 
there may—must be—and breezes 
sometimes almost mustering into a 
blast—but no long black heavy swell, 
no howling from the far-off lurid skies 
—not one day of tempest, for it may 
be a day of wreck. His calling was not 
now among the furrows of the field— 
if it had, however scanty had been 
the return of the soil, Burns might 
have been most happy. But his call 
ing was at best an arduous one, even 
to ordinary men—to him ‘‘ most mon- 
strous and unnatural.” How far it 
injured his moral being, it is not for 
us, nor for any one, to say ; but what- 
ever loss he felt or suffered, or whate 
ever degradation, still was he entitled, 
independently altogether of his ge 
nius, to hold high his head; all who 
visited him here were delighted with 
the unimpaired powers of his charme 
ing converse, and with what was far 
better still, the unostentatious exhibi« 
tion of the domestic virtues, which 
never, even “ when things ensued 
that wanted grace,” forsook the af 
fectionate and manly bosom of Ro- 
bert Burns. It cannot be fairly said 


that he neglected his farm, but that 
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his other duties were imcompatible 
with attention to it; his landlord, on 
making an arrangement with him, to 
enable him to leave it a year before 
the expiration of the lease, was satis< 
fied—and so was the Excise! Here, 
sitting on a turf-dike, Burns—as we 
have seen—in a state of ecstatic enjoy- 
ment, wrote “ Tam o’ Shanter’— 
here, roaming at night round and 
round the tenement—till his wife pre« 
vailed on him to come within—he 
composed the address to “‘ Mary in 
Heaven”! What mirth and melan- 
choly must have visited that man’s 
heart, who could thus, in the midst 
still of failing fortunes and so mean 
a calling, revel in fun and frolic, tin- 
ing it, at the same time, with abso- 
ute sublimity, and then with equal 
mastery unseal 


“ The sacred source of sympathetictears!” 


We come now to the few closing 
years of our great poet’s life in Dum- 
fries. They are at once the darkest 
and brightest of his career. Dum- 
fries has always been a gay town and 
a pleasant one, and at that period be- 
ing much the scene of public amuse- 
ment, perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that the morals of the 
place were not a little corrupted. There 
was something like a return to his 
Edinburgh life on a smaller scale; 
and that, too, after his social habits 
had been polluted by pernicious in- 
tercourse with the idleness and pro- 
fligacy that fell in the way of his ex- 
ciseman’s calling, and from which, if 
redeemed by the smallest portion of 
wit or humour, or what to his preg- 
nant fancy seemed to be so, Burns, 
alas! too willingly gave up the infe- 
rior affections of his soul. Heron has 
truly said, “ that in Dumfries his 
dissipation became still more deeply 
habitual. He was there, more than 
in the country, solicited to share the 
riot of the dissolute and idle. Foolish 
young men, such as writers’ appren- 
tices, young lawyers, merchants’ clerks, 
and his brother excisemen, flocked 
eagerly about him, and from time to 
time pressed him to drink with them, 
that they might enjoy his wicked 
wit.” The higher classes, too—the 
very highest—still patronized, in their 
own way, the genius who was some- 
thing more than a mere nine-days 
indies. His old friends, the Caledo- 


nian Club, invited him again to enjoy 
their hospitality ; and the Dumfries 
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and Galloway Hunts rejoiced in his 
presence at their orgies, as in that of 
their Poet-Laureate. Had Burns been 
a less extraordinary man in conversa-, 
tion, he might have enjoyed unhurt, 
the fame of his poetry. The blaze of 
that fame too, must, in the ordinary 
course of this world’s thoughts and 
feelings, have been tamed down ; and 
Burns, though fond, was never the 
Fool of Fame. But what was read- 
ing his poetry, full as it was of mirth 
or pathos, to hearing the poet? All 
human beings alike, whatever their 
rank, age, sex, or character, were kin-« 
dled into delight by the flashing eyes 
and musical lips of Burns. When all 
are desirous of the company of a mari 
of such genius and dich dispositions, 
is it in human nature to expect judi 
cious selection or rejection of asso- 
ciates? Burns, we do believe, almost 
always, even to the very last, kept sa- 
cred his best and deepest emotions for 
communion with those who were held 
by him in honour as well as love, 
Profound was the well of teeling in his 
noble heart—and fed by a perennial 
spring, whose gushing waters felt nei- 
ther the drought nor the frost. Read 
his letters, especially to his venerable 
benefactress Mrs Dunlop, and you 
will see that he breathes but to her 
“the thoughts that wander through 
Eternity.” But all his thoughts and 
feelings—except the deepest and.amost 
solemn of all—Burns poured out like 
a sea, without suspicion or restraint, in 
the presence of all men and all womer, 
often most unworthy of him—a posi 
tive degradation and disgrace. Where 
none—or almost none, were excluded 
from the cordiality of him who, in 
the largeness of his heart, could syme 
pathize with the wicked and even with 
the base, provided he could strike out 
by the stroke of the keen-tempered 
steel of his own nature, some latent 
sparks of humanity from the flint of 
theirs—with what perpetual dangers 
must he have been surrounded by day 
and night, and how was it possible 
that he should have escaped deeper and 
deeper pollution ? His genius and hus 
mour, his mirth and glee, bis fun and 
frolic, and all the outrageous merri-« 
ment of his exhilarated or maddened 
imagination, came to be considered al- 
most as common property, to which all 
persons that did not so much as know 
Burns by sight, had a right which they 
knew would, by him, not be disputed, 
but acknowledged with open heart and 
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hand pver the flowing bowl, either in 
changehouse, or his own home, or,on 
his gauging journeys, in theirs, did they 
even lie out of his way, by miles of moors 
and mosses. This was indeed a perilous 
life for such a man ; for it at once afford- 
ed constant gratification to his mirth, 
and occasional solace to his melancho- 
es that melancholy to which, by 
temperament of his nature, he 
Was pronefrom youth, and which often, 
when there was no especial cause be- 
yond common, assumed the worst pow- 
ers and privileges of despair! Here, as 
usual, Mr Lockhart speaks well. 


“ That Burns, dissipated enough long 
ere he went to Dumfries, became still more 
dissipated in a town, than be had been in 
the country, is certain. It may also be 
true, that his wife had her own particu- 
lar causes, sometimes, for dissatisfaction. 
But that Burns ever sunk into a toper 
—that he ever was addicted to solitary 
drinking—that his bottle ever interfered 
with his discharge of his duties as an 
exciseman—or that, in spite of some 
transitory follies, he ever ceased to be 
a most affectionate husband—all these 
charges have been insinuated—and they 
are all false. His intemperance was, as 
Heron says, in fits; his aberrations of all 
kinds were occasional, not systematic ; 
they were all to himself the sources of 
exquisite misery in the retrospect ; they 
were the aberrations of a man whose 
moral sense was never deadened, of one 
swho encountered more temptations from 
without and from within, than the im- 
mense majority of mankind, far from ha- 
ving to contend against, are even able to 
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imagine ;—~of one, finally, who prayed for 
pardon, where alone effectual pardon 
could be found ;-—-and who died ere he 
had reached that term of life up to which 
the passions of many, who, their mortal 
career being regarded as a whole, are 
honoured as among the most virtuous of 
mankind, have proved too strong for the 
control of reason. We have already seen 
that the poet was careful of decorum in 
all things during the brief space of his 
prosperity at Elliesland, and that he be, 
came less so on many points, as the 
prospects of his farming speeulation dark- 
ened around him. It seems to be equally 
certain, that he entertained high hopes 
of promotion in the excise at the period 
of his removal to Dumfries ; and that the 
comparative recklessness of his later con- 
duct there, was consequent on a certain 
overclouding of these professional expec- 
tations. The case is broadly stated so 
by Walker and Paul ; and there are hints 
to the same effect in the narrative of 
Currie.” 


Politics, too, stied over him—over 
his virtues and his happiness—their 
baleful influence ; and the politics of 
those days were of a fierce and terri- 
ble character—newly-born as they 
were of the French Revolution, then 
shaking the whole civilized world as 
with an earthquake. Could Burns, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the 
Excise, ‘‘ that it was no business of 
his to think,” regard, without an 
awakened, a disturbed, an agitated 
spirit, the progress of that great mos 
ral and intellectual commotion? No. 
As Cowper finely says— 


* A terrible sagacity informs 


The poet’s heart. 


He looks to distant storms, 


Hé hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers, 

And, arm’d with strength surpassing human powers, 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan.” 


An event that shook the foundations 
‘on which so many old evils and abu- 
ses rested, and promised to restore to 
‘tnany millions their long-lost liberties, 
and by that restoration to benefit all 
mankind, must have been meditated 
upon by such a comprehensive and 
enthusiastic mind as Burns’s, in moods 
of which ordinary intellects, vainly 
intermeddling with concerns far above 
their reach, could have formed no 
conception ; and no wonder that, in 
those aroused times, he, with his ea- 


and earnest spirit for ever on his 
, became to many the object of 
suspicion and fear, and acquired the 
character Of a demagogue and a res 


volutionist. Mr Lockhart treats this 
most important part of his history 
with great talent. 


“ Many of the old elements of political 
disaffection in Scotland, put on a new 
shape at the outbreaking of the French 
revolution; and jacobites became half 
jacobins, ere they were at all aware in 
what the doctrines of jacobinism were to 
end. The Whigs naturally regarded the 
first dawn of freedom in France with 
feelings of sympathy, delight, exultation ; 
in truth, few good men of any party re- 
garded it with more of fear than of hope. 
The general, the a:] but universal tone of 
feeling, was favourable to the first assail- 
ants of the Bourbon despotism ; and there 
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were few who more ardently participa- 
ted in the general sentiment of the day 
than Burns. 

“ The revulsion of feeling that took 
place in this country at large, when wan- 
ton atrocities began to stain the course 
of the French revolution, and Burke 
lifted up his powerful voice to denounce 
its leaders, as, under pretence of love 
for freedom, the enemies of all social 
order, morality, and religion, was violent 
in proportion to the strength and ardour 
of the hopes in which good men had 
been eager to indulge, and cruelly disap- 
pointed. The great body of the Whigs, 
however, were slow to abandon the cause 
which they had espoused; and although 
their chiefs were wise enough to draw 
back when they at length perceived that 
serious plans for overturning the political 
institutions of our own country had been 
hatched and fostered, under the pretext 
of admiring and comforting the destroyers 
of a foreign tyranny—many of their pro- 
vineial retainers, having uttered their 
sentiments all along with provincial ve- 
hemence and openness, found it no easy 
matter to retreat gracefully along with 
them. Scenes more painful at the time, 
and more so even now in the retrospect, 
than had for generations afflicted Seot- 
land, were the consequences of the ran- 
cour into whieh party feelings on both 
sides now rose and fermented. Old and 
dear ties of friendship were torn in sun- 
der; society was for a time shaken to 
its centre. In the most extravagant 
dreams of the jacobites there had always 
been much to command respect, high 
chivalrous devotion, reverence for old 
affections, ancestral loyalty, and the ge- 
nerosity of romance. In the new spe- 
cies of hostility, everything seemed mean 
as well as perilous ; it was scorned even 
more than hated. The very name stain- 
ed whatever it came near; and men that 
had known and loved each other from 
boyhood, stood aloof, if this influence in- 
terfered, as if it had been some loathsome 
pestilence. 

** There was a great deal of stately 
Toryism at this time in the town of Dum- 
fries, which was the favourite winter re- 
treat of many of the best gentlemen’s 
families of the South of Scotland. Feel- 
ings that worked more violently in Edin- 
burgh than in London, acquired addi- 
tional energy still, in this provincial ca- 
‘pital. All men’s eyes were upon Burns. 
He was the standing marvel of the place ; 
his toasts, his jokes, his epigrams, his 
songs, were the daily food of conversa- 
tion and scandal ; and he, open and care- 
-less, and thinking he did no great harm 
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in saying and singing what many of his 
superiors had not the least objection to 
hear and applaud, soon began to be con- 
sidered, among the local admirers and 
disciples of the good old King and his 
minister, as the most dangerous of ‘all 
the apostles of sedition,—-and to be shun- 
ned accordingly. 

* A gentleman of that county, whose 
name I have already more than once hag 
occasion to refer to, has often told me, 
that he was seldom more grieved, than. 
when riding into Dumfries one fine sum- 
mer’s evening, about this time, to attend 
4 county-ball, he saw Burns walking 
alone, on the shady side of the principal 
street of the town, while the opposite 
side was gay with successive groups of 
gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together 
for the festivities of the night, not one of 
whom appeared willing to recognise him. 
The horseman dismounted and joined 
Burns, who, on his proposing to him to 
cross the street, said, ‘ Nay, nay, my 
young friend,—that’s all over now ;’ and 
guoted, after a pause, some verses of 
Lady Grizzel Baillie’s pathetic ballad,— 


* His bonnet stood ance fa’ fair on his brow, 

His auld ane look’d better than mony ane’s new ; 
But now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 

And casts himsell dowie upon the corn-bing. 


ae we young, as we ange bas been, 

And linking it Ger the lily-white boy craae 
And werena my heart light I wad die’ 

It was little in Burns's character to let 
his feelings, on certain subjects, escape 
in this fashion. He, immediately after 
citing these verses, assumed the spright- 
liness of his most pleasing manner; and 
taking his young friend home with him, 
entertained him very agreeably until the 
hour of the ball arrived, with a bow] of 
his usual potation, and Bonnie Jean’s 
singing of some verses which he had re, 
cently composed.” 


Burns thus gave great offence to 
that fine, delicate, and most sensitive 
abstraction, the Board of Excise—and 
at one time there seems to have been 
some danger of his losing his splen- 
did situation—no sineeure—of some- 
thing less than a supervisor of the 
district, with an annual salary of L.70. 
The Excise rebuked him for “ think- 
ing”—a vice to whith from infancy he 
had been sadly addicted, as well as to 
the kindred and even. more dapgerous 
one of feeling; and Burns, we be- 
lieve, came under a sort of half-and- 
half promise and threat to do what he 
could to wean himself from that ha- 
bit; but he made no promise at-all 
not to feel, and feel he did, till his 
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heart bled at every pore with indig- 
nation, shame, and grief—a state in 
which he must have been found an 
easier and easier prey to the evils 
which beset him from other quarters, 
and to those social seductions to 
which, in the heroism of his hard- 
working youth, he had so often shown 
himself superior. Mr Lockhart enters 
at uo inconsiderable length into the 
details of this paltry, but to Burns im- 
portant business ; but in our sketch 
we must pass them by. Mr Findlater, 
formerly collector at Glasgow, and who 
was at the period in question Burns’s 
superior in the Dumfries district, asks, 
“* What cause was there for depression 
of spirits on this account? Or how 
should he have been hurried thereby 
to a premature grave? J never saw 
his spirit fail till he was borne down 
by the pressure of disease and bodily 
weakness ; and even then, it would 
occasionally revive, and like an expi- 
ring lamp, emit bright flashes to the 
last.” Mr Findiater, as good a man 
as breathes, and as sensible a one too, 
seems here to have been correcting 
some eloquent but rather exaggerated 
assertions of Sir Walter Scott, in an ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review ; yet, it 
is true, after all, that Burns’s mind 
was disturbed by such proceedings— 
he tells us so himself very passionate- 
ly—and the public feeling and opinion 
about him was disturbed also—and in 
that way he wasa sufferer probably far 
beyond what might have been sup- 
posed from a cause so insignificant. In 
the general strain of sentiment perva~ 
ding the passage in the review, we 
therefore agree with Mr Lockhart in 
thinking that no one can refuse to 
concur; although some of the ex- 
pressions may be rather too strong, 
and the whole overcharged. But we 
all know well, that Burns was all the 
while, and more especially after his 
enthusiasm in the cause of French 
freedom had been quenched by the 
blood atrociously spilt on its shrine, a 
good citizen, and a true patriot. 
«When the war had fairly broken out, 
a battalion of volunteers was formed in 
Dumfries, and Burns was an original 
member of the corps. It is very true 
that his accession was objected to by 
some of his neighbours; but these were 
over-ruled by the gentlemen who took 
the lead in the business, and the poet 
soon became, as might have been expect- 
ed, the greatest possible favourite with 
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his brothers in arms. His commanding 
officer, Colonel de Peyster, attests his 
zealous discharge of his duties as a mem.) 
ber of the corps; and their attachment 
to him was on the increase to the last. 
He was their laureate, and in that capa- 
city did more good service to the govern- 
ment of the country, at a crisis of the 
darkest alarm and danger, than perhaps 
any one person of his rank and station, 
with the exception of Dibdin, had the 
power or the inclination to render. 
* Burns,’ says Allan Cunningham, ‘ was 
a zealous lover of his country, and has 
stamped his patriotic feelings in many a 
lasting verse. . . His poor and honest 
Sodger laid hold at once on the public 
feeling, and it was everywhere sung with 
an enthusiasm which only began to abate 
when Campbell’s Evile of Erin and 
Wounded Hussar were published. Dum- 
fries, which sent so many of her sons to 
the wars, rung with it from port to port ; 
and the poet, wherever he went, heard it 
echoing from house to hall. 1 wish this 
exquisite and useful song, with Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled,—the Song of Death, 
and Does haughty Gaul Invasion Threat— 
all lyrics which enforce a love of coun- 
try, and a martial enthusiasm into men’s 
breasts, had obtained some reward for the 
poet. His perishable conversation was 
remembered by the rich to his prejudice 
—his imperishable lyrics were rewarded 
only by the admiration and tears of his 
fellow peasants.’ ”’ 

Nobly said, honest Allan ! Nor were 
these bold and martial strains the only 
birth of the genius of his latest days. 
His epistolary correspondence, that fills 
volumes—and would fill many more 
—his songs contributed to Johnson’s 
Museum, till within a month of his 
death, and the great Collection of Mr 
George Thomson, furnish undeniable 
proof, as Mr Lockhart justly says, after 
the enthusiastic and excellent Gray, 
that, “ in whatever fits of dissipation 
he unhappily indulged, he never could 
possibly have sunk into anything like 
that habitual grossness of manners and 
sottish degradation of mind, which 
some writers have not hesitated to hold 
out to the deepest commiseration, if 
not more than this, of mankind.” Not 
a few absurd things have, in our 
opinion, been said of Burns's epistolary 
composition. His letters are said to 


be too elaborate, the expression more 
studied and artificial than belongs to 
that species of composition. Now, the 
truth is, that Burns never considered 
letter-writing “‘ a species of compo- 
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sition,” subject to certain rules of taste 
and criticism. That had never occurred 
to him—and so much the better. Ac- 
cordingly, his letters are often full of 
all sorts of rant and rhodomontade— 
which, to'us reading them coldly in 
our closets, and but little acquainted, 
and still less, perhaps, sympathizing, 
with the character of the facetious per 
sons to whom they were written, not 
unfrequently appears too extravagant 
for common use, and not even either 
humorous or witty. But such strange 
stuff suited those to whom it was 
sent; and Burns, with all his own 
true and genuine humour and wit, 
enjoyed—and it is a proof of his ori- 
ginal genius, that he did so—what- 
ever sort of absurdity happened to be 
popular among his friends and boon 
companions. Besides, there can be no 
doubt that he was often tipsy when 
engaged in penning epistles, and we 
do not fear to say it, frequently in- 
toxicated ; on one occasion we know 
—the letter we believe is to Nicol, 
‘* that strong in-knee’d-soul of a 
schoolmaster”—perfectly drunk. Vast 
numbers of his letters were after- 
dinner effusions—many after-supper 
ones ; and we beg that our forenoon 
and small-beer critical brethren will, 
if possible, attend to that peculiarity 
in Burns’s character as a complete 
letter-writer in all their future octa- 
vos. But hundreds even of his most 
familiar letters are perfectly artless, 
though still most eloquent composi- 
tions. Simple we may not call them, 
so rich are they in fancy, so overflow- 
ing in feeling, and dashed off, every 
other paragraph, with the easy bold- 
ness of a great master, conscious of 
his strength, even at times when, of 
all things in this world, he was least 
solicitous about display. While some 
there are, so solemn—so sacred—so re-= 
ligious—that he who can read them 
with an unstirred heart, as he-knows 
that they were written in the prospect 
of near and certain death, can have no 
trust—no hope of the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

Then, of his Songs breathed forth 
during these few short and troubled 
years, from a fount of inspiration 
whose clear pure waters no mortal mi- 
sery could reach, or at least disturb— 
for never did they ‘ roll drumly and 
dark on their way,”—who shalt fitly 
speak, unless his own hand has been 
taught by nature to touch that sim- 
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ple, few-stringed, but oh! swectest-’ 
toned lyre, that ever tinkled in the 
solitary silence of Nature alistening 
her own melodies among the sheep-' 
whitened braes—that lyre, which, as’ 
he leaned close to his own maiden s 
side, on the mossy stem of the old 
hawthorn, that ever and anon let 
drop over their heads a shower of de- 
licate blossoms unfelt as the gloam- 
ing-dews, the inspired shepherd of 
old, before fatal Flodden was fought, 
and the “ Flowers of the Forest a’ 
wede away,” touched, with a “ hand 
that sang to the voice,” till the wheel- 
ing moon hung, as if chained, over 
‘© broad Blacandro’s oak,” and the 
very stars, “* with dim suffusion veil- 
ed,” looked through the tender mist, 
as if those immortal eyes of heaven 
were not in that serene beatitude dis- 
inclined to tears—even like the two 
blessed mortal creatures, weeping as 
they pledged eternal troth, and young 
as they were on earth, looking for- 
ward, in the prophetic power of bliss, 
into the gates of Heaven ! ' 

The old nameless Song-writers, bu- 
ried centuries ago in kirk-yards, that 
have themselves, perhaps, ceased to 
exist,—yet one sees sometimes lone 
some burial places among the hills 
where man’s dust continues to be de« 
posited after the House of God has 
been removed elsewhere,—the old 
nameless song-writers took hold, out 
of their stored hearts, of some single 
thought or remembrance, surpassing- 
ly sweet at the moment over all others 
that lay stirless beside it, and in- 
stantly words as sweet had being, and 
breathed themselves forth along with 
some accordant melody of the still 
more olden time,—or when musical 
and poetical genius happily met toge- 
ther, both alike passion-inspired, then 
was born another new tune, or air, 
soon treasured within a thousand 
maidens’ hearts, and soon flowing from 
lips that murmured near the living 
brooks a ‘“* music sweeter than their 
own !” Had boy or virgin faded away 
in untimely death, and the green 
mound that covered them, by the 
working of some secret power far with- 


in the heart, suddenly risen to fancy’s - 


eye, and then as suddenly sunk away 
into oblivion with all the wavering 
burial-place? Then was framed dirge 
—hymn—elegy, that long long after 
the mourned and the mourner were 
forgotten, continued to wail and la- 
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ment and. down all the vales of 
‘for what vale is unvisited 
by such sorrow—in one same mono- 
tonous melancholy air, varied only as 
each separate singer had her heart 
touched and her face shaded with a 
fainter or stronger shade of pity or 
grief !—Had some great battle been 
lost and won of old—and, to the shep- 
herd on the braes, had a faint and far- 
off sound seemed on a sudden to touch 
the horizon, like the echo of a trum- 
sad Then had some ballad its birth, 
eroic,: yet with dying falls, for the 
singer wept even as his heart burned 
within him, over the princely head low 
pg with all its plumes, hap- 
y the lowly woodsman, whose horn 
had often startled the deer, as together 
they trode the forest-chase, lying hum- 
ble even in faithful death, by his 
young lord’s feet !—O, blue-eyed maid- 
en, so beautiful of old, yet even more 
beloved than beautiful, how could’st 
thou ever find heart to desert thy 
minstrel, who for thy sake could have 
died, without one sigh given to the 
disappearing happiness of the blue- 
braided spring-sky, and the green- 
mantled spring-earth,—and_ witched 
by some evil spell, how could’st thou 
follow an outlaw to foreign lands, to 
find, alas! some day a burial in the 
great deep? Thus was enchained in 
sounds, the complaint of disappoint- 
ed, defrauded, and despairing pas- 
sion, and another Air filled the eyes 
of our Scottish maidens with a new 
luxury of tears—a low, flat tune, sur- 
charged throughout with one groan- 
like sigh, and acknowledged, even by 
the gayest heart, to be indeed the 
language of an incurable grief !—Or, 
flashed the lover’s raptured hour across 
the brain—yet, an hour in all its rap- 
ture, calm, bright, and deep as the 
summer sea—or the level summit of 
a far flushing forest asleep in sun- 
shine, when there is not a breath in 
heaven ? Then thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn,—and in that 
wedded verse and music, you feel 
that “ love is heaven, and heaven is 
love !”—But affection, sober, sedate, 
and solemn, has its sudden and strong 
inspirations—sudden and strong as 
those of the wildest and most fiery pas- 
sion. Hence, the old grey-haired 
and musician, sitting haply blind in 
shade or sunshine, and bethinking him 
of the days of his youth, while the 
leading hand of his aged Alice gently 
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touches his arm, and that voice of 
hers that once lilted like the linnet, is 
now like that of the dreaming dove 
asleep in the heart of its lonely tree,— 
feels as if “ the forehead of age 
were twined with spring-tide flowers,” 
mourns not for the past so bright, but 
gladdens in the present so calm, and 
sings a holy song—like one of the 
songs of Zion—for both feel that ere 
the sun brings another summer, their 
feet will be wandering by the waters 
of eternal life ! 

Thus haply might arise Verse and 
Air of Scotland’s old pathetic melo- 
dies. And how her light and airy 
measures ? 

Streaks of sunshine come dancing 
down from heaven—on the darkest 
days—to bless and beautify the life 
of poverty dwelling in the wilderness. 
Labour, as he goes forth at morn from 
his rustic lodge, feels, to the small 
birds twitter, his whole being filled 
with joy—and, as he quickens his pace 
to field or wood, breaks into a song. 
Care is not always his black compa- 
nion, butoft, at evening hour, Mirth,— 
while Innocence lingers, half-afraid, 
behind, yet still follows with thought- 
ful footsteps,—leads him to the circu- 
lar seat beneath the tree, among whose 
exterior branches, hangs, creaking to 
and fro in the wind, the sign-board 
teaching friendship by the close grasp 
of two emblematical hands. And 
thence the catch and troll, “ Hark! 
the merry Christ Church Bells ;” 
while “ Laughter, holding both his 
sides,” sheds tears to song and ballad 
pathetic on the woes of wedded life, 
and all the ills that “ one flesh is heir 
to.” Fair, Rocking, Harvest-home, and 
2 hundred rural festivals, are for ever 
giving wings to the flight of the circling 
year—or how could this lazy earth 
ever in so short a time whirl, spinning 
asleep on her axis, round that most at~ 
tractive but distant sun? How loud, 
broad, deep, soul-and-body-shaking 
is the ploughman’s or the shepherd's 
mirth, as a hundred bold, sun-burned 
visages, retired from the “ crown of 
the causey,” make the rafters of the 
old Hostel ring! Overhead the thun- 
der of the time-keeping dance—and all 
the joyous tenement alive with love! 
The pathetic song, by genius steeped 
in tears, is forgotten,—roars of boorish 
laughter reward the fearless singer for 
the ballad that brings burning blushes 
on every female face, till the snooded 
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head can scarcely be lifted up again 
to meet the free kiss of affection, bold 
in the privilege of the festival, where 
bashfulness is out of season, and the 
chariest maid withholds not, even in 
that presence, the harmless boon only 
half-granted beneath the milk-white 
thorn. It seems as if all the profounder 
interests of life were destroyed, or had 
never existed. In moods like these, Ge- 
nius plays with Grief, and sports with 
Sorrow. Broad Farce shakeshands with 
deep Tragedy. Vice seems almost to be 
Virtue’s sister—the names and the na- 
tures of things are changed—and all 
that is most holy and most holily che- 
rished by us strange mortal creatures, 
—for which thousands of men and wo- 
men have died at the stake, and would 
die again rather than forfeit,—virgin 
love, and nuptial faith, and religion 
itself that saves us from being but as 
the beasts that perish, and equalizes 
us with the angels that live for ever— 
all become for a time seeming objects 
of scoff, derision, and merriment. But 
it is not so—as God is in heaven it is 
not so—there has been a flutter of 
strange dancing lights on life’s surface, 
but that is all—its depths have remain- 
ed undisturbed in the poor man’s na- 
ture—and how deep these are, you 
may easily know, by looking in an 
hour or two through that small shi- 
ning pane, the only one in his hut— 
and beholding and hearing him, his 
wife and children, on their knees in 
prayer,—(how beautiful in devotion 
that same maiden now!) not unseen 
by the eye of Him, who sitting in 
the heaven of heavens, doth make our 
earth his footstool ! 

And thus the many broad-mirth- 
songs, and tales, and ballads arose, 
that enliven Scotland’s antique min- 
strelsy. 

To Burns’s ear all these lowly lays 
were familiar, and most dear were 
they all to his heart ; nor less so the 
airs in which they have, as it were, 
been so long embalmed, and will be 
imperishable, unless some fatal change 
should ever be wrought in the na- 
tional character of our people. From 
the first hour, and long indeed before 
it, that he com his rudest verse, 
often had he “ sung aloud old songs 
that are the music of the heart ;” and 
some day or other to be able himself 
to breathe such strains, was his dear 
est, his highest ambition. His “ ge- 
nius and his moral frame” were thus 
embued with the spirit of our old tra« 
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ditionary ballad poetry, and as, soon 
as all his manifold ions were ripe, 
and his whole glorious being in full 
maturity, the voice of song was on all 
occasions of deepest and tenderest hu- 
man interest, the voice of his daily, 
his nightly speech. He wooed each 
maiden in song, that will, hundreds 
of years hence—as long as our Doric 
dialect is bteathed by Love in Beau- 
= ear—be murmured close to the 
cheek of Innocence trembling in the 
arms of Passion. Was it in some 
such dim dream of delight, that wan« 
dering all by himself to seek the 
Muse by some “ trotting burn’s mean- 
der,” he found his face breathed upon 
by the wind, as it was turned towards 
the region of the setting sun—and in 
a moment it was as the pure breath 
of his beloved, till, in that ‘‘ trance 
ecstatic,” he exclaimed to the con- 
scious stars,— 

** Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw. 

I dearly lo’e the west ; 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lass that I lo’e best !”’ 

How different, yet how congenial 
too that other strain, which ends like 
the last sound of a funeral bell, when 
the aged have been buried— 

‘ We’ll sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my joe!” 

Those old songs were his models, 
because they were models of. certain 
forms of feeling, having a necessary 
and eternal existence. Feel as those 
who breathed them felt—and if you 
utter your feelings, the utterance is 
song. Burns did feel as they felt— 
and looked with the same eyes on the 
same objects. So entirely was their 
language his language, that all the 
beautiful lines, and half lines, and 
single words, that, because of somes 
thing in them more exquisitely true 
to nature, had survived all the rest of 
the compositions to which they had 
long belonged, were sometimes 
adopted by him, almost unconsciously 
it might seem, in his finest inspira» 
tions,—and oftener still sounded in 
his ear like a key-note, on which he 
ey his own plaintive tune of the 

eart, till the voice and language of 
the old and the new days were but a8 
ene; and the maiden who sung to 
herself the song by her wheel or-on 
the brae, quite lost in a wavering 
world of phantasy, could not,.as she 
smiled, choose but also weep! . 

So far from detracting from. the 
originality of his lyrics, this impulse 
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to composition greatly increased it, 
while it gave to them a more touching 
character than perhaps ever could 
have belonged to them, had they not 
breathed at all of antiquity. Old but 
not obsolete, 2 word familiar to the 
lips of human beings who lived ages 
ago, but tinged with a slight shade of 
strangeness as it flows from our own, 
connects the speaker or the singer in 
a way, though “ mournful, yet plea- 
sant to the soul,” with past genera- 
tions, and awakens a love at once more 
tender and more imaginative towards 
“ Auld Scotland.” We think even—at 
times—when thus excited—of other 
Burnses who died without their fame ; 
and glorying in him and his name, we 
love his poetry the more deeply for 
the sake of him whose genius has gi- 
ven our native land a new title of 
honour among the nations. Assuredly 
Burns is felt to be a Scotsman intus et 
in cude in all his poetry—but not more 
even in his “ ‘Tam o’ Shanter” and 
“* Cottar’s Saturday Night,”—his two 
longest and most elaborate composi- 
tions, than in one and all of his innu- 
merable and inimitable songs, from 
“* Dainty Davie” to “‘ Thou lingering 
Star!’ We know too, that the com- 
position of songs was to him a per- 
fect happiness that continued to the 
close of life,—an inspiration that shot 
its light and its heat, it may be said, 
into his very grave. 

To write Scottish songs to be set 
to Scottish music, was the greatest 
and proudest delight Burns could en- 
joy on this earth. He felt that by 
this means his name would live for 
ever, where it was to him most glo- 
rious to think of it living, in the bosoms 
ot our Scottish maidens, and of “a 
bold peasantry, their country’s pride. ’ 
To Johnson’s Museum he continued 
to contribute to the last month of his 
life ; and, besides writing for it some 
dozen of excellent original songs, his 
diligence, in collecting ancient pieces 
hitherto unpublished, and his taste 
and skill in eking out fragments, were 
largely and most happily exerted all 
along for its benefit. The connexion 
with the more important work of Mr 
Thomson began in September, 1792 ; 
and Mr Gray justly says, that who- 
ever considers his correspondence with 
the editor, and the collection itself, 
must be satisfied, that from that time 
till the commencement of his last ill- 
ness, not many days ever passed over 
his head without the production of 
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some new stanzas for its pages. Bee 
sides old materials, for the most part 
embellished with lines, if not verses of 
his own, and a whole body of hints, 
suggestions, and criticisms, Burnsgave 
Mr Thomson about sixty original 
songs. “ These songs,” as Mr Lockhart 
observes, ‘‘ are by many eminent critics 
placed decidedly at the head of all our 
poet’s performances : it is by none dis- 
puted that very many of them are wor- 
thy of his most felicitous inspiration. 
He bestowed much more care on them 
than on his contributions to the Mu- 
seum ; and the taste and feeling of the 
editor secured the work against any 
intrusions of that overwarm element 
which was too apt to mingle in his 
amatory effusions. Burns knew that 
he was now engaged on a work des- 
tined for the eye and ear of refines 
ment ; he laboured throughout, under 
the salutary feeling, ‘ virginibus pue- 
risque canto ;’ and the consequences 
have been happy indeed for his own: 
fame—for the literary taste, and the 
national music, of Scotland ; and, 
what is of far higher importance, the 
moral and national feelings of his 
countrymen.” 

Of the delight with which Burns la- 
boured for Mr Thomson’s Collection, 
his letters contain some lively descrip- 
tion. 


**¢ You cannot imagine,’ says he, 7th 
April, 1793, ‘ how much this business 
has added to my enjoyments. What 
with my early attachment to ballads, 
your book and ballad-making are now as 
completely my hobbyhorse as ever forti- 
fication was Uncle Toby’s; so I'll e’en 
canter it away till I come to the limit of 
my race, (God grant I may take the right 
side of the winning-post,) and then, 
cheerfully looking back on the honest 
folks with whom I have been happy, I 
shall say or sing, ‘ Sae merry as we a’ 
hae been,’ and raising my last looks to 
the whole human race, the last words of 
the voice of Coila shall be, ‘ Good night, 
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and joy be wi’ you a 


This was indeed a divine daily oc- 
cupation for an habitual and confirm- 
ed drunkard! Shame on the stupid 
folly that could thus, in blindness 
and deafness, traduce the dying bard ! 
Mr Gray was the first who, independ- 
ently of every other argument, proved 
the impossibility of the truth of such 
charges, by pointing to the almost 
daily effusions of his clear and un- 
clouded genius. For this, and for his 
otherwise triumphant vindication of 
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the character of Burns from the worst 
obloquy it so long lay under, Scotland 
ought to be grateful to James Gray.* 
During much of the time that Burns 
was thus almost constantly inspired by 
his Muse, who must, indeed, “ have 
visited his slumbers nightly,” he was 
visibly a dying man! ‘ In how far 
the thoughtless follies of the poet,” 
says Mr Lockhart, ‘‘ did actually has- 
ten his end, it is needless to conjec- 
ture. They had their share, unques- 
tionably, along with other influences, 
which it would be inhuman to charac- 
terise as mere follies—such, for ex- 
ample, as that general depression of 
spirits which haunted him from his 
youth ;” and then hinting at some other 
unhappy and dispiriting circumstances 
in the later years of his life—*‘ All such 
sorrows as these,” he well says, ‘‘ must 
have acted with twofold harmfulness 
upon Burns—harassing, in the first 
place, one of the most sensitive minds 
that ever filled a human bosom,—and 
then, alas! by consequence tempting 
to additional excesses!” In a letter 
written to that warm-hearted man, Mr 
Alexander Cunningham,—one of the 
very truest friends he ever had,—to- 
wards the beginning of 1794, something 
more than a year before his death, 
Burns himself says, in that strong lan- 
guage which he sometimes used beyond 
the need of the occasion, but which 
must have meant all that met the ear— 


“ For these two months I have not 
been able to lift a pen. My constitution 
and frame were, ab origine, blasted with a 
deep incurable taint of hypochondria, 
which peisons my existence. Of late 
a number of domestic vexations, and 
some pecuniary share in the ruin of these 
**#ee® times—losses which, though tri- 
fling, were yet what I could ill bear, have 
80 irritated me, that my feelings at times 
could only be envied by a reprobate spi- 
rit listening to the sentence that dooms 
it to perdition,”” 

With language of this kind there 
may be many, who, at the same time 


that they entertain all kindly feelings 
towards the memory of Burns, will 
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be unable to sympathize. But the 
same letter does contain sentiments 
and opinions so nobly conceived and 
expressed, that we agree with all our 
hearts with Mr Lockhart, that “ they 
who have been told that Burns was 
ever a degraded being—who have per- 
mitted themselves to believe, that his 
only consolations were those ‘ of the 
opiate guilt applies to grief,’ will do 
well to pause over it and judge for 
themselves.” The following passage, 
how beautiful—how sublime ! 


‘* Still there are two great pillars that 
bear us up, amid the wreck of misfortune 
and misery. The ONE is composed of 
the different modifications of a certain 
noble, stubborn something in man, known 
by the names of courage, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity. The OTHER is made up of 
those feelings and sentiments, which, 
however the sceptic may deny, or the 
enthusiast disfigure them, are yet, I am 
convinced, original and component parts 
of the human soul; those senses of the 
mind, if I may be allowed the expression, 
which connect us with, and link us to 
those awful obscure realities—an all- 
powerful and equally beneficent God— 
and a world to come, beyond death and 
the grave. The first gives the nerve of 
combat, while a ray of hope beams on the 
field ;—the last pours the balm of com- 
fort into the wounds which time can ne- 
ver cure. 

“1 do not remember, my dear Cun- 
ningham, that you and I ever talked on 
the subject of religion at all. I know 
some who laugh at it, as the trick of the 
crafty FEW, to lead the undiscerning 
MANY; or at most as an uncertain ob- 
scurity, which mankind can never know 
anything of, and with which they are 
fools if they give themselves much to do. 
Nor would I quarrel with a man for his 
irreligion, any more than I would for his 
want of a musical ear. I would regret 
that he was shut out from what, to me 
and to others, were such superlative 
sources of enjoyment. It is in this 
point of view, and for this reason, that I 
will deeply imbue the mind of every 
child of mine with religion. If my son 
should happen to be a man of feeling, 
sentiment, and taste, I shall thus add 





* Mr Gray was for some time a teacher in Dumfries, and taught Burns’s sons, was 
afterwards for many yeats one of the most distinguished masters of the High School 
of Edinburgh, and lately Principal of the Belfast Academy. He is now in holy or- 
ders, in the Church of England, and is a chaplain at the Presidency of Madras. As 
Maga visits India, we send him, in a few words, our kindest remembrances, and our 
best wishes for his health, honours, and happiness.—C, N. 
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largely to his enjoyments. Let me flat- 
ter myself that this sweet little fellow, 
who is just now running about my desk, 
will be a man of a melting, ardent, glow- 
ing heart; and an imagination, delighted 
with the painter, and rapt with the poet. 
Let me figure him wandering out in a 
sweet evening, to inhale the balmy gales, 
and enjoy the growing luxuriance of the 
spring ; himself the while in the bloom- 
ing youth of life. He looks abroad on all 
nature, and through nature up to nature’s 
God. His soul, by swift, delighted degrees, 
is rapt above this sublunary sphere, until 
he can be silent no longer, and bursts out 
into the glorious enthusiasm of Thom- 
son,— 
* These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.—The rolling year 
Is full of thee ;’ 
and so on, in all the spirit and ardour of 
that charming hymn.—These are no ideal 
pleasures ; they are real delights; and I 
ask what of the delights among the sons 
of men are superior, not to say, equal to 
them? And they have this precious, vast 
addition, that conscious virtue stamps 
them for her own ; and lays hold on them 
to bring herself into the presence of a 
witnessing, judging, and approving God.” 
Towards the close of 1795, Burns’s 
rospects in the Excise seemed to 
righten up a little; but his hopes 
were mingled and darkened with sor- 
row. For four months of that year 
his youngest child lingered through 
an P meson of which every week pro- 
mised to be the last; and she was 
finally cut off when the poet, who had 
watched her with anxious tenderness, 
was from home on professional busi- 
ness. This was a severe blow; and 
his own nerves, though as yet he had 
not taken any serious alarm about his 
ailments, were ill fitted to withstand 
it. How was his heart then wrung 
the agonizing fear, that were he 
dead, his family would be in misery ! 
“ There had need,” he writes to Mrs 
Dunlop, 15th December, “ there had 
much need be many pleasures annexed 
to the states of husband and father, for 
God knows, they have many peculiar 
cares. I cannot describe to you the 
anxious, sleepless hours these ties fre- 
quently give me. I see a train of help- 
less little folks; me and my exertions all 
their stay ; and on what a brittle thread 
does the life of man hang! If I am nipt 
off at the command of fate, even in all 
the vigour of manhood as I am,—such 
things happen every day,—gracious God ! 
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what would become of my little flock! 
*Tis here that I envy your people of for- 
tune.—A father on his death-bed, taking 
an everlasting leave of his children, has 
indeed woe enough ; but the man of com- 
petent fortune leaves his sons and daugh- 
ters independency and friends ; while I— 
but I shall run distracted if I think any 
longer on the subject.” 


In another letter to the same lady> 
written soon after, he says, ““ What a 
transient business is life! Very lately 
I was a boy ; but t’other day a young 
man ; and I already begin to feel the 
rigid fibre and stiffening limbs of old 
age coming fast upon me.” Burns, as 
he wrote this, had just completed his 
thirty-seventh year! Strong bones, 
and thews, and sinews, were his ; but 
what are they to the touch of that 
Power that had Burns in his eye— 
and now “ his dart shook, but delayed 
to strike!” We utter this commonest 
of all common-places, because the 
death of Burns has been so often, un- 
til lately, attributed directly to his 
dissipation and debauchery. Mr Lock- 
hart beautifully says, with much feel- 
ing,— 

“ The untimely death of one who, had 
he liyed to anything like the usual term 
of human existence, might have done so 
mueh to increase his fame as a poet, and 
to purify and dignify his character as a 
man, was, it is too probable, hastened by 
his own intemperances and imprudences ; 
but it seems to be extremely improbable, 
that, even if his manhood had been a 
course of saintlike virtue in all respects, 
the irritable and nervous bodily constitu- 
tion which he inherited from his father, 
shaken as it was by the toils and mise- 
ries of his ill-starred youth, could have 
sustained, to anything like the psalmist’s 
‘allotted span,’ the exhausting excite- 
ments of an intensely poetical tempera- 
ment. Since the first pages of this nar- 
rative were sent to the press, I have 
heard from an old acquaintance of the 
bard, who often shared his bed with him 
at Mossgiel, that even at that early pe- 
riod, when intemperance assuredly had 
nothing to do with the matter, those 
ominous symptoms of radical disorder in 
the digestive system, the ‘ palpitation and 
suffocation’ of which Gilbert speaks, were 
so regularly his nocturnal visitants, that 
it was his custom to have a great tub of 
cold water by his bed-side, into which he 
usually plunged more than once in the 
course of the night, thereby procuring 
instant, though but shortlived relief. On 
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a frame thus originally constructed, and 
thus early tried with most severe afflic- 
tions, external and internal, what must 
not have been, under any subsequent 
course of circumstances, the effect of that 
exquisite sensibility of mind, but for which 
the world would never have heard any- 
thing either of the sins, or the sorrows, 
or the poetry of Burns!” 


On the 31st January, 1796, he wrote 
to Mrs Dunlop—“ I have lately drunk 
deep of the cup of affliction. The aus 
tumn robbed me of my only daughter 
and darling child, and that at a dis« 
tance too, and so rapidly, as to put it 
out of my — to pay the last duties 
toher. I had scarcely begun to reco« 
ver from that shock, when I became 
myself the victim of a most severe 
rheumatic fever, and long the die spun 
doubtful ; until, after many wecks of 
a sick-bed, it seems to have turned up 
life, and I am beginning to craw] about 
the room, and once indeed have been 
before my own door in the street.” 

A few months afterwards, 7th July, 
he writes to Mr Cunningham of Edin- 
burgh, from the small village of Brow, 
on the Solway Frith, about ten miles 
above Dumfries, to which he had re- 
moved about the end of June—* I fear 
the voice of the Bard will soon be heard 
among you no more.—For these eight 
or ten months I have been ailing, some- 
times bedfast and sometimes not ; but 
these last three months I have been 
tortured with an excruciating rheuma- 
tism which has reduced me to nearly 
the last stage. You actually would not 
know me if you saw me—pale, ema- 
ciated, and so feeble, as occasionally to 
need help from my chair.—My spirits 
fied! fled! But I can no more on the 
subject.” 

Two days previous to the date of this 
affecting letter, Mrs Riddell of Glen- 
riddel, a beautiful and very accom- 
plished woman, and herself of no mean 
poetical genius, to whom many of 
Burns's most interesting letters, in the 
later years of his life, were addressed, 
and who happened to be in the neigh« 
bourhood of Brow, sent her carriage 
for his conveyance, and she thus has 
described his appearance and conyer« 
sation on that occasion :— 


“¢ I was struck with his appearance on 
entering the room. The stamp of death 
was impressed on his features. He seemed 
already touching the brink of eternity. His 
first salutation was, ‘ Well, madam, have 
you any commands for the other world ?’ 
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I replied, that it seemed a doubtful case 
which of us should be there soonest, and 
that I hoped he would yet live to write my. 
epitaph. (I was then in a poor state of 
health.) He looked in my face with an 
air of great kindness, and expressed his 
concern at seeing me look so ill, with his 
accustomed sensibility. At table he até 
little or nothing, and he complained of ha- 
ving entirely lost the tone of his stomach. 
We had a long and serious conversation 
about his present situation, and the ap- 
proaching termination of all his earthly 
prospects. He spoke of his death without 
any of the ostentation of philosophy, but 
with firmness as well as feeling—as an 
event likely to happen very soon, and 
which gave him concern chiefly from lea- 
ving his four children so young and unpro- 
tected, and his wife in so interesting a situa- 
tion—in hourly expectation of lying-in of 
a fifth. He mentioned, with seeming pride 
and satisfaction, the promising genius of 
his eldest son, and the flattering marks 
of approbation he had received from his 
teachers, and dwelt particularly on his 
hopes of that boy’s future conduct and mer 
rit. His anxiety for his family seemed to 
hang heavy upon him, and the more per- 
haps from the reflection that he had not 
done them all the justice he was so well 
qualified to do. Passing from this sub- 
ject, he showed great concern about the 
care of his literary fame, and particularly 
the publication of his posthumous works. 
He said he was well aware that his death 
would occasion some noise, and that every 
scrap of his writing would be rev.ved 
against him to the injury of his future re- 
putation ; that letters and verses written 
with unguarded and improper freedom, 
and which he earnestly wished to have 
buried in oblivion, would be handed about 
by idle vanity or malevolence, when no 
dread of his resentment would restrain 
them, or prevent the censures of shrill- 
tongued malice, or the insidious sarcasms 
of enyy, from pouring forth all their ves 
nom to blast his fame. He lamented that 
he had written many epigrams on per- 
sons against whom he entertained no en- 
mity, and whose characters he should be 
sorry to wound ; and many indifferent po- 
etical pieces, which he feared would now, 
with all their imperfections on their head, 
be thrust upon the world. On this account 
he deeply regretted having deferred to put 
his papers into a state of arrangement, as 
he was now quite incapable of the exer- 
tion.—The conversation was kept up with 
great evenness and animation on his side. 
I have seldom seen his mind greater or 
more collected. ‘There was frequently a 


considerable degree of vivacity in his sal- 

lies, and they would probably have had @ 

greater share, had not the concern and 

dejection I could not disguise, damped the 

spirit of pleasantry = seemed not unwil]}s 
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ing to indulge.—We parted about sun-set 
on the evening of that day; (the 5th of 
July, 1796;) the next day I saw him 
‘again, and we parted to meet no more !” 


On the 7th of July, on which he had 
written his last letter to his friend 
Cunningham, he had also bade fare« 
well to his beloved brother Gilbert :-— 
* I am dangerously ill, and not like- 
ly to get better. God keep my wife 
and children!” And on the 12th, he 
penned the last letter he ever wrote, 
to his friend, Mrs Dunlop :—“ Ma- 
dam, I have written you so often, 
without receiving any answer, that I 
would not trouble you again, but for 
the circumstances in which I am. An 
illness which has long hung about me, 
in all probability will speedily send 
me beyond that bourne whence no tra- 
veller returns. Your friendship, with 
which for so many years you honour- 
ed me, was a friendship dearest to my 
soul. Your conversation, and espe- 
cially your correspondence, were at 
once highly entertaining and instruc- 
tive. With what pleasure did I use 
to break up the seal! The remem- 
brance yet adds one pulse more to my 
poor palpitating heart. Farewell!!!” 

Mr M‘Diarmid has communicated 
the following impressive anecdote :— 

* Rousseau, we all know, when dying, 
wished to be carried into the open air, 
that he might obtain a parting look of 
the glorious orb of day. A night or two 
before Burns left Brow, he drank tea 
with Mrs Craig, widow of the minister 
of Ruthwell. His altered appearance 
excited much silent sympathy; and the 
evening being beautiful, and the sun shi- 
ning brightly through the casement, Miss 
Craig (now Mrs Henry Duncan) was 
afraid the light might be too much for 
him, and rose with the view of letting 
down the window blinds. Burns imme- 
diately guessed what she meant; and, 
regarding the young lady with a look of 
great benignity, said, ‘ Thank you, my 
dear, for your kind attention; but, oh, 
let him shine ; he will not shine long for 
me.’ ” 


The final scene of all we give chief- 
ly in the beautiful language of Allan 
Cunningham :— 

* Qn the 18th, despairing of any be- 
nefit from the sea, our poet came back 
to Dumfries. Mr Allan Cunningham, 
who saw him arrive ¢ visibly changed in 
his looks, being with difficulty able to 
stand upright, and reach his own door,’ 
has given a striking picture, in one of 
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his essays, of the state of popular feeling 
in the town during the short space which 
intervened between his return and his 
death.—‘ Dumfries was like a besieged 
place. It was known he was dying, and 
the anxiety, not of the rich and the learn. 
ed only, but of the mechanics and pea. 
sants, exceeded all belief. Wherever two 
or three people stood together, their talk 
was of Burns, and of him alone. They 
spoke of his history—of his person—of 
his works—of his family—of his fame— 
and of his untimely and approaching fate, 
with a warmth and an enthusiasm which 
will ever endear Dumfries to my remem. 
brance. All that he said or was saying 
—the opinions of the physicians (and 
Maxwell was a kind and a skilful one) 
were eagerly caught up and reported 
from street to street, and from house to 
house.’ 

“¢ His good humour,’ Cunningham 
adds, ‘ was unruffied, and his wit never 
forsook him. He looked to one of his 
fellow volunteers with a smile, as he 
stood by the bed-side with his eyes wet, 
and said, ‘ John, don’t let the awkward 
squad fire over me.’ He repressed with 
a smile the hopes of his friends, and told 
them he had lived long enough. As his 
life drew near a close, the eager yet de- 
corous solicitude of his fellow townsmen 
increased. It is the practice of the 
young men of Dumfries to meet in the 
streets during the hours of remission 
from labour, and by these means I had 
an opportunity of witnessing the general 
solicitude of all ranks and of ali ages, 
His differences with them on some im- 
portant points were forgotten and for- 
given ; they thought only of his genius— 
of the delight his compositions had dif- 
fused—and they talked of him with the 
same awe as of some departing spirit, 
whose voice was to gladden them no 
more.’ 

“¢¢ A tremor now pervaded his frame,’ 
says Dr Currie, on the authority of the 
physician who attended him ; ‘ his tongue 
was parched; and his mind sunk into 
delirium, when not roused by conversa- 
tion. On the second and third day the 
fever increased, and his strength dimi- 
nished.’ On the fourth, July 21st, 1796, 
Robert Burns died. 

“¢ T went to see him laid out for the 
grave,’ says Mr Allan Cunningham ; ‘se- 
veral elder people were with me. He 


lay in a plain unadorned coffin, with a 

linen sheet drawn over his face; and on 

the bed, and around the body, herbs and 

flowers were thickly strewn, according 

to the usage of the country. He was 

wasted somewhat by long illness; -but 
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‘déath had mot increased the swarthy hue 
of his face, which was uncommonly dark 
‘and deeply marked—his broad and open 
‘brow was pale and serene, and around it 
his sable hair lay in masses, slightly touch- 
‘ed with grey. The room where he lay 
‘was plain and neat, and the simplicity of 
‘the poet’s humble dwelling pressed the 
‘presence of death more closely on the 
heart than if his bier had been embellish- 
ed by vanity, and covered with the bla- 
zonry of high ancestry and rank. We 
‘stood and gazed on him in silence for the 
‘space of several minutes—we went, and 
others succeeded us—not a whisper was 
heard. This was several days after his 
‘death.’ ” 


The whole of this Life of Burns, 
from beginning to end, is honourable 
alike to the biographer’s head and 
heart ;—and long as our article has 
proved to be, why deny ourselves and 
others the melancholy pleasure of read- 
ing a few of the beautiful passages in 
which he speaks, at the close of his 
volume, of the character and genius of 
this most extraordinary man. 

“Tt is possible, perhaps for some it 
‘may be easy, to imagine a character of a 
much higher cast than that of Burns, de- 
veloped; too, under circumstances in 
many respects not unlike those of his 
history—the character of a man of lowly 
birth, and powerful genius, elevated by 
‘that philosophy which is alone pure and 
divine, far above all those annoyances of 
terrestrial spleen and passion, which 
mixed from the beginning with the work- 
ings of his inspiration, and in the end 
were able to eat deep into the great heart 
which they had long tormented. Such 
a being would have received, no question, 
a species of devout reverence, I mean 
when the grave had closed on him, to 
which the warmest admirers of our poet 
can advance no pretensions for their un- 
fortunate favourite ; but could such a be- 
ing have delighted his species—could he 
even have instructed them, like Burns? 
Ought we not to be thankful for every 
new variety of form and circumstance, in 
nd under which the ennobling energies 
of true and lofty genius are found ad- 
dressing themselves to the common bre- 
thren of the race? Would we have none 
but Miltons and Cowpers in poetry—but 
Brownes and Southeysin prose? Alas! if 
it were so, to how large a portion of the 
Species would all the gifts of all the muses 
remain for ever a fountain shut up and 
a book sealed! Were the doctrine of in- 
tellectual excommunication to be thus 
expounded and enforced, how small the 
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library that would remain to kindle the 
fancy, to draw out and refine the feelings, 
to enlighten the head by expanding the 
heart of man! From Aristophanes to 
Byron, how broad the sweep, how woe- 
ful the desolation ! 

“* In the absence of that vehement 
sympathy with humanity as it is, its sor- 
rows and its joys as they are, we might 
have had a great man, perhaps a great 
poet, but we could have had no Burns. 
It is very noble to despise the accidents 
of fortune ; but what moral homily con- 
cerning these, could have equalled that 
which Burns’s poetry, considered along- 
side of Burns’s history, and the history 
of his fame, presents! It is very noble to 
be above the allurements of pleasure ; 
but who preaches so effectually against 
them, as he who sets forth in immortal 
verse his own intense sympathy with 
those that yield, and in verse and in 
prose, in action and in passion, in life 
and in death, the dangers and the miseries 
of yielding?” 

And, in another place, alluding to 
some passages in Burns’s letters, he 
says, 

“ In such evacuations of indignant 
spleen the proud heart of many an un- 
fortunate genius, besides this, has found 
or sought relief: and to other more dan- 
gerous indulgences, the affliction of such 
sensitive spirits had often, ere his time, 
condescended. The list isa long anda 
painful one; and it includes some names 
that can claim but a scanty share in the 
apology of Burns. Addison, himself, the 
elegant, the philosophical, the religious 
Addison, must be numbered with these 
offenders :—Jonson, Cotton, Prior, Par- 
nell, Otway, Savage, all sinned in the 
same sort, and the transgressions of them 
all have been leniently dealt with, in com. 
parison with those of one whose genius 
was probably greater than any of theirs; 
his appetites more fervid, his temptations 
more abundant, his repentance more ses 
vere. The beautiful genius of Collins 
sunk under similar contaminations; and 
those who have from dulness of head, or 
sourness of heart, joined in the too gene« 
ral clamour against Burns, may learn @ 
lesson of candour, of mercy, and of juss 
tice, from the language in which one of 
the best of men, and loftiest of moralists, 
has commented on frailties that hurried 
a kindred spirit to a like untimely grave.” 


We conclude with one admirable 
passage on the genius of the poet. 

“ On one point there can be no con- 
troversy; the poetry of Burns has had 
most powerful ibfiuence in reviving and 
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ttéengthening the national feelings of his 
countrymen. Amidst penury and labour, 
his youth fed on the old minstrelsy and 
traditional glories of his nation, and his 
genius divined, that what he felt so deeply 
must belong to a spirit that might lie smo- 
thered around him, but could not be ex- 
tinguished. The political circumstances 
of Scotland were, and had been, such as 
to starve the flame of patriotism ; the po- 
pular literature had striven, and not in 
vain, to make itself English; and, above 
all, a new and a cold system of speculative 
philosophy had begun to spread widely 
among us. A peasant appeared, and set 
himself to check the creeping pestilence 
of this indifference. Whatever genius 
has since then been devoted to the ilius- 
tration of the national manners, and sus- 
taining thereby of the national feelings of 
the people, there can be no doubt that 
Burns will ever b: remembered as the 
founder, and, alas! in his own person as 
the martyr, of this reformation. 

** That what is now-a-days called, by 
solitary eminence, the wealth of the na- 
tion, had been on the increase ever since 
our incorporation with a greater and 
wealthier state—nay, that the laws had 
been improving, and, above all, the ad- 
ministration of the laws, it would be 
mere bigotry to dispute. It may also be 
conceded easily, that the natiowal mind 
had been rapidly clearing itself of many 
injurious prejudices—that the people, as 
a people, had been gradually and surely 
advancing in knowledge and wisdom, as 
well as in wealth and security. But all 
this good had not been accomplished 
without rade work. If the improvement 
were valuable, it had been purchased 
dearly. ‘ The spring fire,’ Allan Cunning- 
ham says beautifully somewhere, ‘ which 
destroys the furze, makes an end also of 
the nests of a thousand song-birds ; and 
he who goes a-trouting with lime leaves 
little of life in the stream.’ We were 
getting fast ashamed of many precious 
and beautiful things, only for that they 
were old and our own. 


_ © The moral influence of his genius has 
not been confined to his own countrymen, 
* The range of the pastoral,’ said Jolin- 
son, ‘is narrow. Poetry cannot dwell 
upon the minuter distinctions by which 
one species differs from another, without 
departing from that simplicity of gran- 
deur which fil’s the imagination : nor dis- 
sect the latent qualities of things, with- 
out iosing its general power of gratifying 
evcry mind by recalling its own conceptions. 
Not only the images of rural life, but the 
eceasigus on whieh they can be properly 
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applied, are féw and general. The state 
of a man confined to the employments 
and pleasures of the country, is so little 
diversified, and exposed to so few of those 
accidents which produce perplexities, 
terrors, and surprises, in more compli- 
cated transactions, that he can be shown 
but seldom in such circumstances as at- 
tract curiosity. His ambition is without 
peliey, and his love without intrigue. He 
has no complaints to make of his rival, 
but that he is richer than himself; nor 
any disasters to lament, but a cruel mis- 
tress or a bad harvest.” Such were the 
notions of the great arbiter of taste, whose 
dicta formed the creed of the British 
world, at the time when Burns made his 
appearance to overturn all such dogmata 
at a single blow ; to convince the loftiest 
of the noble, and the daintiest of the 
learned, thet wherever human nature is 
at work, the eye of a poet may discover 
rich elements of his art—that over Chris- 
tian Europe, at all events, the purity of 
sentiment and the fervour of passion may 
be found combined with sagacity of intel- 
lect, wit, shrewdness, humour, whatever 
elevates and whatever delights the mind, 
not more easily amidst the most ‘ com- 
plicated transactions’ of the most polish- 
ed societies, than 
‘ In huts where poor men lic.’ 


* Burns did not place himself only with- 
in the estimation and admiration of those 
whom the world called his superiors—a 
solitary tree emerging into light and air, 
and leaving the parent underwood as low 
and as dark as before. He, as well as 
any man, o 
* Knew his own worth, and reverenced the lyre ;° 


but he ever announced himself as a pea- 
sant, the representative of his class, the 
painter of their manners, inspired by the 
same influences which ruled their bo- 
soms; and whosoever sympathized with 
the verse of Burns, had his soul opened 
for the moment to the whole family of 
man. If, in too many instances, the mat- 
ter has stopped there—the blame is not 
with the poet, but with the mad and un- 
conquerable pride and coldness of the 
worldly heart‘ man’s inbumanity to 
man.’ If, in spite of Burns, and all his 
successors, the boundary lines of society 
are observed with increasing strictness 
among us—if the various orders of men 
still, day by day, feel the chord of sym- 
pathy relaxing, let us lament over symp- 
toms of a disease in the body politic, 
which, if it goes on, must find sooner or 
Jater a fatal ending: but let us not un. 
dervyalue the antidote which kas all along, 
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been checking thie strong poison. Who 
can doubt that at this moment thousands 
of ‘the first-born of Egypt’ look upon 
the smoke of a cottager’s chimney with 
feelings which would never have been 
developed within their being, had there 
been no Burns?” 

We shall not attempt the defence of 
the people of Scotland in their conduct 
towards Burns. Something—perhaps 
much—might, and some time or other 
ought and will, be said by us, in its 
extenuation. But itwas bad. Let Eng- 
land, however—we say it in love and 
admiration of her character—let Eng- 
land look to herself, and settle all ac- 
counts with herself on the score of her 
own neglect of na‘ive genius, before 
she wastes any more of her high-toned 
moral indignation on us for our treat-~ 
ment of him, whom now we glory in 
as our greatest national poet. The 
gold coin of the genius of Burns, at 
least, be it remembered, never sus- 
tained, during his lifetime, any de- 

reciation. He had this to comfort 
him—this to glory in—to the last; 
and this, by the poet, in his barest 
poverty, was doubtless often felt to be 
an exceeding great reward. And when 
he died—when it was known that 
Burns indeed was dead—not in vain, 
and idle, and pompous funeral rites 
alone—though these were paid him, 
and the volleying thunders pealed over 
his grave—not in unavailing attempts 
to lament his doom, by touching to 
elegiac strains the strings of that harp 
which now lay mute by its master’s 
side—did Scotland show her remorse 
—her penitence—her gratitude. The 
widow and the fatherless became the 
objects of general tender concern. An 
ample subscription was soon raised for 
their behoof—a n-w edition of his 
Poems, by the enlightened and bene- 
volent Currie, while it spread wider, 
and established more firmly his fame, 
added to the fund of charity—and this 
surely—and more than this—done at 
the time when there was a blessing on 
it—and every year since his death a 
more earnest and universal delight in 
his genius, even to passion—well enti- 
tles Scotland almost to forgive and 
forget her offence—to sink the past in 
the present—and even to pride herself 
on being, after all, not an ungrateful 
mother of such a son. To have failed 
in any duty she ever owed to such a 
son, when he was alive to rejoice and 
benefit, along with all he loved most 
dearly, from the bestowal of her re- 
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gard, must always be set down to the 
discredit and disgrace of the onan 
Yet thus much we will say—and only 
thus much—that we ought to remem- 
ber that the Dead Burns is more 
glorious than ever was the Living. 
He has now gathered all his fame. 
Nations have honoured his genius. 
He sits among the Immortals. This 
has rarely been the lot of any living 
man: not of Milton—not yet of Words- 
worth. Can it be that man hates ‘to 
honour man—till the power in which 
he may have wrought miracles be ex 
tinguished or withdrawn from earth— 
and then, when we fear, and hate, and 
pine, and envy about it no more, we 
confess its grandeur, bow down to it, 
and worship it? Then it was, like 
ourselves, human—now it is divine! 
Up to the day on which Burns left 
his farm of Elliesland, (and had such 
rural occupation, entire and undivided, 
and under ordinarily happy circume 
stances, been always his, how different 
might have been the whole colour and 
complexion of his life!) we showed, 
that after tty begwenies the accounts 
of conscience, he was so far from being 
bankrupt in character, that no man 
was better entitled than he to hold his 
head up among the best of his fellow 
beings, at chureh or market. How 
stands he at his last earthly audit ? 
With many more sins to be judged and 
forgiven by God at the great day— 
with not many more—although some 
—to be judged—may we dare to use 
the word forgiven—even by man dus 
ring his earthly sojourn! He had 
often erred—sometimes grossly and 
grievously—and ‘‘ rueful had the exe 
piation, been.” But were the sins of 
poor Robert Burns so much worse 
than those of most other men, that it 
became a moral and religious duty to 
emblazon them for an eternal warning 
tohuman nature? Alas! his sins bore 
no proportion to his sorrows! Long, 
long before the light of heaven had 
ever been darkened, obscured, or eclips 
sed in his conscience, even for a mo< 
ment, by evil thoughts or evil deeds, 
when the bold, bright boy, with his 
thick black curling hair ennobling his 
noble forehead, was slaving for his pa- 
rents’ sake,—and if the blessing of 
God ever falls on mortal man, it must 
be on toils like these—Robert Burns 
used often to lie by his brother’s side, 
all night long, without ever closing 
an eye in sleep—for that large heart 
of his, that loved all his eyes looked 
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of nature’s works living or dead, 
as was its mechanism for the 
play of all lofty passions, would often 
get suddenly disarranged, as if -- 
proached the very hour of death. Who 
so skilled in nature’s mysteries to dare 
to say, that many more years could 
have fallen to the lot of one so framed, 
had he all life long drank, as in youth, 
but of the well-water, lain down with 
the dove, and risen with the lark ? 
If excesses, in which there was much 
blame, did in any degree injure his 
health and constitution—and most 
bly they did so—how much more 

id those other excesses certainly do 
80, in which there was both praise and 
virtue — over-anxious, over-working 
hours beneath the mid-day sun, when 
his hot beams shot downwards like 
. arrows—yet, were faith in that beauti- 
ful Pagan Poetry for a moment resto- 
red for the sake of our great Pastoral, 
well might we believe that Apollo 
would not have hurt the Muse’s son. 
But let us not fear to confess all his 
faults—failings—errors—vices—sins, 
in all their magnitude, and in all their 
darkest colours. They are known to 
the whole world. Yet still the whole 
world loves—admires—respects—ve- 
nerates the memory of Burns. Not 
under the power of his genius alone 
does the world thus feel and judge. 
For how much is there of good and 
great in the character of the Man! 
What lessons of patience, endurance, 
éontentment, resignation, magnani- 
mity, devotion, does his earlier life 
teach! Was not his manhood, in all 
its better days, nay, on to the week of 
thie final struggle, dignified, amidst 
all its stains, by independente, by 
patriotism, by integrity, by generosi- 
ty—for he was generous as poor—and 
by the discharge of nature’s primal 
duties under sorest difficulty and dis- 
tress—for hard had he worked for 
that wife and those children, whom at 
last he piously delivered up to the care 
of their God on the bed of death. 
Who ever laid one mean, jealous, en- 
vious, unkind, or cruel thought or 
deed to the charge of Robert Burns ? 
Ill-used as he had been by the world 
—by the great and the rich, and the 
learned and the wise—in short, by the 
powerful—who were proud to take 
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him by the hand, and lift him up for 
a little while on a towering and con- 
spicuous eminence, and then did let 
him wander away off into what might 
have been utter obscurity for them— 
into sufferings by them unmitigated—~ 
this, we say, was to use him ill indeed, 
and even this might have broken many 
a noble heart, as we know that for a 
time it shook his to its very core. But 
in spite of all this—in spite of the 
‘ hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick,’ Burns never became a misan~ 
thrope. <A few indignant flashes his 
genius occasionally gave forth against 
the littleness of the great—but nothin 
so paltry as personal pique at the bad 
and base usage of a few, or even many, 
who ought not thus to have disho- 
noured their birth, ever inspired Burns 
with feelings of hostility towards the 
highest orders. His was an imagina- 
tion that clothed high rank with that 
dignity and splendour which some of 
the degenerate descendants of old and 
illustrious houses had seemed to have 
forgotten; and when an Athole, a 
Daer, or a Glencairn, “‘ reverenced the 
lyre,” and grasped the hand of the pea« 
sant, who had received it as his patrie 
mony from nature, Burns felt it to be 
nowise inconsistent with the stub. 
bornest independence that ever supe 
ported a son of the soil in his struggles 
with necessity, reverently to doff his 
bonnet, and bow his head in their pres 
sence, proud in his humility. 


“ The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 

The monarch may forget the crown, 
That on his head an hour hath been; 


The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I’il remember thee, Glencairn, 

And a’ that thou hast done for me!” 


Even this perfect freedom from un 
easy, dissatisfied, and angry thoughts 
and feelings towards the rich and 
great, when we consider all things, 
proves the native magnanimity of 
Burns. After all, that is the highest 
eulogy which uses only the most come 
mon but the most holy words. Burns 
then, was a good Son, a good Brother, 
a good Friend, a good Husband, and a 
good Father. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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TO MEET AGAIN. 


To meet again! Oh, that a cruel fate 
Should have compell’d us now, and thus, to part! - 
I feel as if the world lay desolate 
For me; a burden presses on my heart ; 
In vain I strive to ease my breast, in vain 
Life’s sole hope is, that we may meet again ! 


To meet again! that is the one lone ray, 
Which from the blackness of this midnight streams ; 
Cut off from thee, day shall crawl on to day, 
And thou be present only in my dreams ; 
I gaze around me in my spirit’s dearth, 
To know that nought like thee abides on earth! 


I pine in solitude—I muse upon 

The days, that, meteor-like, have glided by, 
When blessing my rapt sight thy beauty shone, 

And my heart thrill’d beneath thy conquering eye, 
And when the music of thy deep, rich voice, 
Taught all my thoughts to sadden, yet rejoice. 


Methinks I see thee, in thy green retreat, 
Watering the glow of the filush’d summer flowers ; 
Or, while the streamlet murmurs at thy feet, 
Sitting with some loved book ’mid sylvan bowers, 
And lending to the groves, and fields, and skies, 
More lustrous beauty from thy soft blue eyes ;— 


Ah! changing, like our fortunes, wilt thou change, 
Smile with the gay, and with the giddy turn? 

Forbid the thought ! Could Time thy heart estrange, 
Less for the love of thee this heart should burn ; 

But if on earth Fidelity may find 

A home for rest, ’tis in thy noble mind! 


Yes! I will live in hope—it cannot be 
(—Oh, if it should, before that hateful day, 
May Death—and welcome—set my spirit free—) 
That thou from cherish’d ties should’st turn away ; 
No! Nature never could be so unkind, 
As link, with form so fair, a fickle mind ! 


I'll think of thee, I'll think, when joy would come 
To raise my lonely and desponding heart ; 

I'll think of thee, beloved, in hours of gloom, 
And happy feel, that thou hast not a part 

In my afflictions.—Oh ! without a cloud, 

May all thy days shine o’er in lustre proud. 


May a perpetual sunshine still illume 
hy every thought—and not a woe or care 
From thy soft cheek of beauty rob the bloom, 
Or dim the silken richness of thy hair ; 
And when sweet sleep comes o’er thee, oh, be: bright ° 
Thy sinless dreams with a celestial light! 


None in the world like thee! oh, there are none— 
Or, if there were, my heart desires them not ; 
Flower of life’s wilderness ! my chosen one ! 
The bright, the beautiful, the unforgot, 
I murmur thy dear name, and, day by day, - 
Yield me more deeply to Dejection’s sway. 
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To meet again. 


None in the world like thee! oh everywhere 
I miss thee, where of yore I sought and found ; 
Fairest, at all times, never half so fair 
As now, when for thy form I gaz2 around 
In vain—and feel that I am quite alone— 
That life is pleasureless—and thou art gone ! 


None in the world like thee! for me the spring 
Vainly puts forth its buds and bells ; I hear 
The lark ascending on its summer wing, 
But its sweet music palls upon my ear ; 
Blue skics o’erarch green earth, which smileth glad ; 
The streams make music—yet my heart is sad. 


None in the world like thee! I look around 

In vain to find thy likeness ; thou wert given 
To sanctify my soul, and from the ground 

Exalt my low thoughts, telling them of heaven ; 
For paltry were the heart, which, loving thee, 
Could faithless, sinful, or degraded be. 


I cannot sleep—when beats the heavy rain, 

And the winds murmur through the midnight deep, 
I toss upon my couch, and turn in vain ; 

The past crowds on my thoughts—I cannot sleep ; 
And doubly dear thou art, and doubly fair, 
With thy calm brow, deep eyes, and sunny hair ;— 


And then thy voice—I list it in my dreams— 
It haunts my memory with its angel tones, 
Till my heart bleeds ; to it all music seems 
A tuneless discord, which mine ear disowns ; 
I hear it, in the silence of my thought, 
A rich, sad melody, by memory brought. 


Yes! I will walk in firmness—I will shake 
The world’s pollutions from my thoughts, and be 
More just, more pure, more upright, for thy sake, 
More true to heaven, and less unworthy thee : 
Mourn o’er the past, and for the future prove 
As one whose conduct would secure thy love! 


And I will fly temptation—I will keep 

My heart in separation from all ill, 
For thou wilt come to me at midnight deep, 

In holiest dreams, my troubled heart to still ; 
And thou wilt chase my fears, and cheer my gloom, 
By pointing forth to happier days to come ! 


To meet again !—without this hope, for me 

Death would be more than welcome ; for life seems 
The flowerless desert, and the shoreless sea, 

Of which the melancholy madman dreams, 
When not a ray of hope beams, shooting fair 
Through the grey mists of his forlorn despair. 


To meet again !—till then a sad adieu !— 
With thee all joy and comfort disappears, 
And life grows dark and clouded on my view :— 
Farewell! While wandering through this vale of tears, 
This one dear hope my spirit shall sustain, 
That we may meet again—may meet again! 


A 
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TO THE RHINE. 


Masestic stream !. whose hundred fountains 
Have birth among the heathy mountains, 
Where she who chains my soul doth dwell, 

I love thee more than words can tell. 


Tis not thy track, o’erhung with towers 
Of antique mould—and clustering bowers— 
’Tis not thy waves, romantic Rhine, 
Rolling away ’mong hills of pine— 

*Tis not the matchless beauty given 

To thine o’erarching bowers—as heaven 
Sighs o’er them with her airy spell— 
That bids thee in my memory dwell. 


Far other ties, majestic river, 
Have bound thee to this heart for ever. 
The mountains whence thy streams arise 
Are gladden’d over by her eyes— 
Her starry eyes—whose glance divine 
Was oft in rapture turn’d on mine. 
In vision, like a radiant gleam, 
I see her mirror’d on thy stream : 
I hear her voice of silvery tone 
Arising from thy waters lie: 
I hear her lute’s bland echo come 
With voice so soft—so all but dumb— 
That sound hath wellnigh striven in vain 
To mould the melancholy strain, 
Which empty Silence fain would quell 
For ever, in his voiceless cell. 


River of rivers! unto me 
Thy lucid breast shall ever be 
A » 6 we with thousand gifts o’erflowing— 
A spirit known though all unknowing. 
When by thy wizard banks I stray, 
Unnumber’d thoughts bestrew my way— 
Thoughts rising, like thy gushing fountains, 
Far off, from those romantic mountains 
Where she doth dwell who rules my heart— 
A solitary star apart— , / 
A wild flower in her native glen, 
Far from the busy strife of men. 
What wonder then—O, lordly stream— 
Since like an everlasting dream, 
Her pictured memory dwells with thee, 
That thou art all in all to me? 
Sweet is thy course, and even the call 
Of thunder—when thy waterfall 
Grindeth his rebel waves to spray, 
And shadoweth with mist the day. 
I love thee in thy gentle path— 
I love thee in thy moods of wrath— 
I love thee when thou glidest under 
The boughs unheard—or roll’st in thunder. 
Yes, lordly stream, whose hundred fountains 
Have birth among the heathy mountains, 
Where she who chains my heart doth dwell, 
I love thee more than words can tell. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY'S NARRATIVE OF THE WARIN SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL.* 


In whatever light we may regard it, 
whether we look to the spirit-stirring 
events to which its progress gave birth, 
to the vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune which attended it, to the bril- 
liant talent and devoted heroism which 
it called into view, to the splendour of 
its consummation, or to the magni- 
tude of the consequences which have 
arisen out of it, we need not hesitate 
in pronouncing the Peninsular war to 
be at once the most glorious and the 
most instructive contest in which this 
country has ever been engaged. It is 
to the Peninsular war, and to it alone, 
that Great Britain is indebted for the 
elevated situation which she now fills 
among the nations of Europe; and 
many generations must be forgotten, 
before the very memory of that war 
shall cease to operate in her favour. 
It was in the fields of the Peninsula 
that British soldiers first establish- 
ed for their day a reputation which 
they had enjoyed no opportunity of 
acquiring since the days of Blenheim 
and Malplaquet. It was for their 
gallant bearing at Vimeira, Oporto, 
Talavera, Salamanca, and Vittoria, 
that the nations of the continent first 
learned to regard them as made of the 
same stuff, and animated by the same 
spirit, with the heroes of Trafalgar 
and the Nile; and were no other be- 
nefits than these to be traced back to 
that memorable struggle, we should 
still consider the advantages as ha- 
ving been cheaply earned. But when, 
in addition to these, the proud con- 
sciousness comes on our minds, that 
we first taught Europe how the uni- 
versal conqueror was to be beaten ; 
that our laurels were earned in the ho- 
liest and best cause which men ever 
fought to maintain ; and that, but for 
our direct interference, Europe might 
have been at this moment in bondage 
—our recollections of six years of 
anxiety and suspense are mixed up 
be ae of gratitude toa kind Pro- 
vi , which, having given to us the 
power, moral as well as physical, to do 
as we have done, presented us with a fair 
field in which to exercise that power. 


It is a glorious reflection, that our 
triumphs Wave been obtained, not by 
the casting down, but by the raising 
up of oppressed nations ; and that the 
brightest page in the military history 
of Great Britain, records a series of 
victories, every one of which was sanc- 
tified by the blessings and heartfelt 
congratulations of men, who looked 
to us alone for deliverance from a 
thraldom more intolerable than death. 

But it is not alone because of the 
addition to our national glory obtain. 
ed, (and whatever adds to the true 
glory of a nation adds to its strength,) 
that we are disposed to look upon the 
Peninsular war as different in its cha- 
racter from all the other wars in which 
this country has in modern times ta- 
ken part. Up to the commencement 
of that contest, England appeared to 
have forgotten that she had ever been, 
and still retained the capability of 
being, a great military nation. With 
a navy everywhere triumphant, and 
secure in her insular situation, she 
looked, not indeed with indifference, 
but certainly without duly exerting 
herself, upon the progress of French 
domination from one end of Europe to 
another. If she stirred at all, it was 
not with men, but with money; and 
her resources were frittered away, in 
the vain attempt to get that effected 
by means of hirelings and foreigners, 
which her own sons, at one-half the 
cost, and in one-half the time, would 
have done much more effectually. 
We are sanguine enough to believe, 
that the issues of the Peninsular war 
have been such as to convince our ru- 
lers, in all time coming, of the impo- 
licy, as well as the utter insufficiency, 
of the subsidising system. Whenever 
this country shall again be called upon 
to gird on the sword, may she do 
so, not as an ally, but as a principal ; 
and if her strength be but directed by 
men capable of guiding it aright, no 
war in which she may engage will be 
of long continuance. It was simply 
because we persisted in acting wholly 
on the defensive dusting fifteen years, 
that after fifteen years of ‘hostilities 
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the prospect of peace was as remote 
from us as ever ; whereas we no sooner 
took the field in earnest, as our fathers 
‘were accustomed to do before us, than 
the happiest results followed. May 
we never forget the great political les~ 
son which this important fact is cal- 


culated to teach. 


Such being our ideas on the subject 
of the Peninsular war, it was with no 
common interest that we opened the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s volume, in 
which he records events of which he 
was an eye-witness, and details opera- 
tions in which he was himself a promi- 
nent actor. He served in Sir John 
Moore’s army, as a general of brigade, 
in which capacity he commanded a re< 
giment of German, and a regiment of 
English hussars ; and with Lord Wel- 
lington he filled the important and 
confidential situation of adjutant-ge- 
neral. Now, it is hardly necessary to 
add, that an officer discharging the 
latter office, must necessarily have had 
access to information such as few, be- 
sides the commander-in-chief himself 
could possess,—indeed, we are dispo- 
eed to believe, that, with the exception 
of the commander-in-chief alone, and 
perhaps of the quarter-master-general, 
no man in the army could tellso much, 
or hear more of what was going on, 
than the adjutant-general. 

Thus favoured by circumstances, 
Lord Londonderry naturally stands 
forth as a mark for the bitterest and 
most severe criticism. The public ex- 

cts, and has a right to expect from 

im,much more than from an ordinary 
writer, however talented ; and it is as 
creditable to himself, as we are sure 
it will be satisfactory to others, to be 
told, that their expectations will not 
be disappointed. We have no hesi- 
tation to say, that we have read no- 
thing descriptive of any portion of the 
Peninsular war at all to be compared, 
in point of interest and important in- 
formation, with the volume now before 
us. It isa plain, straightforward tale, 
told without affectation and without 
reserve ; and the style is always easy, 
sometimes eloquent, and never sloven< 
ly,—the descriptions, whether of na- 
tural scenery, or the movements of 
corps or armies, are uniformly clear 
and perspicuous,—whilst the remarks 
here and there hazarded upon passing 
events, are judicious as well as forci- 
ble. On the whole, this narrative bids 
fair to. take its place among the few 
works which are destined to survive 
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the age in which they were eompiled, 
—and will doubtless G read a centur 
hence with the same interest wi 
which we read it now. 

Lord Londonderry’s narrative, pro- 
perly so called, includes a space of some= 
thing less than four years ; beginning 
with an account of the campaign un- 
der Sir John Moore, and ending with 
a description of the siege and capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. To this, howe 
ever, is prefixed an introduction, in 
which the causes that led to the 
appearance of a British army in the 
ficld of continental warfare, are ex< 
plained, and a brief but lucid view 
taken of the Military and Political cons 
dition of the Peninsular nations prior 
to their invasion by the French. We 
consider this as a very valuable por« 
tion of the work ; for though it throws 
little additional light upon facts al- 
ready known, it brings them all with- 
in the compass of a single glance, and 
enables the reader to embark with the 
livelier interest in the personal narra- 
tive which succeeds. We cannot do 
better than follow, in our analysis, 
the example which the gallant writer 
has set in the work itself. 

Seldom have nations fallen to the 
depth of moral and political degrada- 
tion, in which, from the year 1803 up 
to 1807, the sister kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal were involved. With 
governments at once feeble and cor- 
rupt,—a despicable nobility, and a 
wretched clergy,—it is no wonder that 
the affairs of both were mismanaged ; 
or that the one became, in point of fact, 
a mere tool in the hand of France, 
and that the other was glad to pur- 
chase, by heavy contributions, an inse« 
cure neutrality. At the court of Ma- 
drid, Godoy, the Prince of Peace, the 
favourite of the king, and the Para~ 
mour of the queen, caused everything 
to be done, not for the public good, but 
for his own private aggrandisement ; 
whilst at the court of Lisbon, the cone 
fessor for the time being was equally 
influential in turning the undivided 
care of his master to the aggrandise- 
ment of the church. Under such 
heads, what could be expected from 
the people of either country ?-—Spain 
and Portugal became the most con 
temptible nations in Europe ; so con- 
temptible indeed, that instead of wone 
dering at the feeble efforts which they 
afterwards made to py es- 
sions of Buonaparte, it ought to 
be with us a matter of s , that 
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mey ever dreamed of opposing him at 


But though such wasthe case among 
the higher classes,—though the nobi- 
lity were sunk to the lowest pitch of 
degradation,—though the clergy were 
avaricious and domineering,—though 
every department in the state was 
mismanaged ,—though the few soldiers 
which remained were without pay, 
without clothing, without arms ; and 
the officers, taken from the dregs of 
the people, were not ashamed to wait 
as menials, in their uniforms, behind 
the chairs of their superiors ;—though 
all this was true to its utmost letter, 
we nevertheless agree with our author 
in opinion, that “ it would not be 
easy to point out, in any quarter of the 
world, a nobler or a finer race of men, 
than those who cultivated the vine on 
the banks of the Ebro, and led their 
long strings of mules from one end of 
the kingdom to another.” 

The true nobility of Spain, in other 
words, the real old and noble Spanish 
character, must be sought for among 
the peasantry alone. These, and es- 
pecially the muleteers, retain all that 
proud sense of honour, that prompti- 
tude to take fire if an insult be offered, 
and that readiness to avenge it, which 
once animated all ranks in this unhap- 
py country ; and if, when brought in- 
to the field as soldiers, they rarely 
stood the shock of battle, their over- 
throw is to be accounted for, not by- 
supposing that the men themselves 
were deficient in courage, but by be- 
lieving, what was the fact, that the of- 
ficers were almost all spiritless, and 
many of them positively disaffected. 
As we have already hinted, Spain may 
thank, not her own exertions, but the 
exertions of Great Britain, for her de- 
liverance from a foreign yoke; for 
though among the people the elements 
of true valour always existed, there 
was no one to collect or unite them ; 
and hence they never found an oppor- 
tunity of efficiently displaying them- 
selves. 

The reader cannot have forgotten, 
that Godoy, alarmed at last by the 
overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty at 
Naples, and apprehensive that schemes 
might eventually be devised for his 
own destruction, acceded, in the year 
1807, to the popular wish, of aban- 
doning the ruinous alliance which 
Spain had so long maintained with 
Franceq With this design a secret 
treaty was entered into, to which the 
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Baron Strogonoff, the Portuguese Am. 
bassador, and himself, were parties, 
the object of which was to organize a 
defection by Spain and Portugal from 
the French interests, at a moment 
when Napoleon should be engaged in 
opposing the Emperor of Russia in 
the North. Into this treaty it was 
proposed that England should be ad« 
mitted, and that at an appointed time, 
France should be invaded on the south 
by a Spanish army, whilst a force of 
British troops should land somewhere 
on the eastern coast, and threaten Pa- 
ris. With his usual precipitancy, 
however, Godoy betrayed the whole 
plot, by publishing certain extrava- 
gant proclamations long before any 
definite arrangements had been made ; 
and thus a project, which, if pro 
perly matured and vigorously acted 
upon, might have led to the most 
splendid results, fell to the ground. 
Buonaparte was at once awakened by 
this abortive display of rancour, toa 
full sense of his danger. He disco« 
vered abundant evidence of the treach- 
ery of his ally in the palace at Berlin ; 
and he determined from that moment 
that the houses of Bourbon and Brae 
ganza should cease to reign. 

It is not necessary for us to enter 
into any minute detail of those acts of 
consummate treachery and villainy, by 
which Napoleon proceeded to carry 
his resolution into effect. Availing 
himself of the divisions which existed 
in the bosom of the Royal family of 
Spain, he brought all parties to appeal 
to him as an arbitrator and judge, and 
he kept matters so nicely balanced be- 
tween them, that each strove to ob- 
tain a superiority of its rival by the 
extent of confidence which it reposed 
in his honour. At the same time, Spain 
was prevailed upon, by promises of 
aggrandisement to the Prince of Peace, 
to become a party in that infamous 
treaty, which decreed the dismember- 
ment of Portugal ; and all that could 
be collected of Spanish troops, were so 
arranged as to support the force alrea- 
dy assembled about Bayonne for the 
occasion. 

Lord Londonderry has given a con- 
cise and spirited description of the 
march of the army of observation of 
the Gironde, through Spain and Por- 
tugal, upon Lisbon ; and he has drawn 
a lively picture of the embarfassment 
into which the Court of Lisbon was 
thrown, when, after acceding to every 
proposition on the part of France and 
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Spain, it became aware that all its 
humility would not save it from de- 
struction. It was at this juncture, 
when rumours of the rapid approach 
of Junot’s army poured in upon him, 
and all hope of successfully resisting 
was laid aside, that the memorable de- 
claration in the Moniteur, “ that the 
House of Braganza had ceased to 
reign,” was shown to the Prince Re- 
gent. Hitherto he had listened with 
reluctance to the advices of the British 
minister and admiral, who strongly 
urged upon him the propriety of re- 
moving with his family and court 
to Brazil,—but now everything like 
irresolution left him. He embarked 
with his family, his plate, his trea« 
sures, and a large concourse of follow- 
ers, on board of a squadron which had 
been already fitted up for him ; and 
the whole crossed the bar at the mouth 
of the Tagus, under convoy of the 
British fleet, at the very moment when 
the advanced guard of the French ar- 
my began to enter Lisbon. 

Of the behaviour of Junot, thus 
made master of Portugal, we shall take 
no further notice, than by stating, 
that though at first it appeared to be 
conciliatory, and though there were 
many who began to hope, that no evil 
would befall the nation more serious 
than a mere change of dynasty, a very 
little while sufficed to alter the con- 
duct of the former, and the expecta- 
tions of the latter. Junot had preci- 
pitated his march upon the capital, 
with the view, if possible, of prevent- 
ing the escape of the Royal family ; 
and the consequence was, that his sol- 
diers came in in weak detachments, 
half dead with hunger, fatigue, and 
the many privations which they had 
endured by the way. Under these 
circumstances, the French Marshal 
found it politic to assume for a time 
an appearance of lenity which he ne- 
ver intended to practise ; but his regi- 
ments were no sooner complete, and 
his men and horses refreshed, than he 
hastened to lay aside the mask. The 
Portuguese army was disbanded, with 
the exception of one division, which, 
under Alorna, took the road to Bay- 
onne ; the militia were dismissed to 
their homes ; the Portuguese flag gave 
place everywhere to the tricolor, and 
Portugal was formally declared to be 
a conquered country. Even the secret 
treaty of Fontainbleau ceased to be 
spoken of ; and the three Spanish corps 
which had joined him in his incur- 
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sion, found that they were mere tools 
in the hand of their powerful ally, 
employed, not to serve the interests of 
their own sovereign, but of the French 
Emperor. Then followed that succes 
sion of outrageous and insulting acts, 
which drove the poor Portuguese first 
to desperation, and then into open ree 
bellion, and which furnished Junot 
with an opportunity of indulging in 
those cruelties and excesses which were 
but too congenial to his nature. 

In the meanwhile strange deeds had 
been done in Spain; and a drama, 
the most extraordinary that ever was 
acted, was hastening to its consume 
mation. Under the pretence of sup< 
porting Junot’s army, fresh troops 
poured daily from France into Spain. 
All the frontier fortresses, partly by 
the duplicity of the invaders, and _— 
ly through the weakness or treachery 
of their governors, were given up, and 
the whole of the road between the Bi- 
dassoa and Madrid swarmed with foe 
reign troops. At the same time, the 
divisions in the Royal family reached 
their height. One day, the people of 
the metropolis were informed, that 
Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, having 
conspired against his father, had been 
arrested and thrown into prison ; on 
the next, Ferdinand having confessed 
his guilt, and expressed contrition, 
was reinstated in the favour of the 
King. Next came rumours of the in- 
tended emigration of the court to South 
America, at the earnest suggestion of 
Godoy, and in defiance of the strenu« 
ous remonstrances of the Prince. Tu« 
mults and seditious movements fol 
lowed. The people assembling in 
crowds about the palace, cut the traces 
of the King’s carriage, and compelled 
him to return ; whilst they rushed in 
fury to the destruction of Godoy’s re= 
sidence, and the residences of ail who 
were believed to be his adherents. At 
last Godoy himself was seized by the 
mob, and escaped instant destruction, 
only by the interference of Ferdinand 
in his favour, and his removal to the 
common jail. 

Of the events which followed this, 
few of our readers can be ignorant. 
The imbecile Charleshaving proclaim< 
ed his own resignation of the crown, 
it was immediately seized by Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh, and though at this 
moment the French armies were with« 
in a few days’ march of their gates, 
the people of Madrid appeared intoxi- 


cated with joy. Wherever he appear- 











ed, Ferdinand was hailed as the sa- 
yiour of his country ; all classes seem- 
ed to vie with each other in demon. 
strations of affection ; and if ever a mo- 
narch' could be said to be enthroned 
in the hearts of his rea ay ~ young 
King of Spain might that day claim 
too disslaadion. But Ferdinand, as 
all his future conduct proves, was 
from the first unworthy of the general 
applause wasted upon him. Instead 
of taking advantage of the popular 
feeling, and boldly making a stand 
against the encroachments of Napo- 
leon, he servilely courted the good- 
will of Murat, then the representative 
of the French Emperor at Madrid ; 
and endeavoured to obtain from him a 
recognition of that title, which the 
universal consent of the Spanish nation 
had conferred upon him. Ferdinand 
received the reward which was due to 
so much political guilt, as well as pu- 
sillanimity. Insult upon insult was 
heaped upon him, and one aggression 
after another effected upon the inde- 
pendence of Spain, till at length it was 
announced that Napoleon himself was 
on the eve of his arrival at Madrid, 
for the purpose of effectually arran- 
ging all the divisions which prevailed 
there. 

Of the events which followed, it is 
not necessary to give any account. 
The whole royal family of Spain, ha- 
ving been inveigled from their own 
capital, fell one by one into the hands 
of Buonaparte, and a drama was acted 
at Bayonne, such as finds no parallel 
in history, either ancient or modern. 
Finally, the House of Bourbon form- 
ally resigned its right to the throne of 
Spain and the Indies, and Joseph 
Buonaparte, ex-King of Naples, was, 
by the assembly of Notables convened 
for the purpose, acknowledged as so- 
vereign in their room. Thus, to all 
human appearance at least, did Napo- 
leon carry into effect the scheme of 
ambition and treachery which he had 
long meditated, and the whole of the 
peninsula appeared to be attached to 
the empire, by the bonds, not of alli- 
atice only, but of consanguinity. 

But though the heads of the nation 
had thus basely bartered away its in- 
dependence, the nation itself was not 

to submit to the yoke which 
been framed for its neck. At 


Madrid, the endeavour to remove the 
last branch of the Royal family, ac- 
companied as it was with rumours of 


the proceedings at Bayonne, excited a 
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tumult, which, as long as the memory 
of great events is nourished, will be 
remembered, not in Spain only, but 


throughout Europe. On the 2d of 
May 1808, Spain may be said to have 
risen against her oppressors ; and that 
contest began, which, through the 
exertions of Great Britain, and the 
skill of her chief and of his followers, 
ended with the overthrow of the uni- 
versal tyrant. 

How this tumult was brought about, 
and how the spirit excited in the me-~ 
tropolis went abroad throughout the 
whole land, we leave to be discovered 
in the pages of Lord Londonderry’s 
admirable introduction. It is suffie 
cient for our present purpose to say, 
that the Spanish provinces rose in 
arms, under the guidance of separate 
Juntas, or meetings of the most in- 
fluential of the patriots ;—that, in the 
arrangement of this system of govern- 
ment, Seville took the lead ;—that the 
rest immediately acknowledged the 
supremacy of a Central Junta; and 
that they vied with one another in 
the doulaien of animating addresses, 
and in their efforts to enrol the youth 
of the Peninsula under the standard 
of liberty. Immediately the French 
were attacked, threatened, and alarme 
ed in all quarters. Where their 
armies sojourned, there they were abe 
solute masters, but all beyond was 
hostile to them ; and hence, instead 
of setting himself to the agreeable 
task of adjusting the arrangements of 
his government, King Joseph found 
himself compelled to order out expes 
ditions into all the provinces, for the 
purpose of quelling revolts, and con- 
quering an enraged populace. 

It was well for the cause of Spain, 
that the first affairs in which her 
patriot forces engaged were almost 
all successful. A corps, which under 
Moncey advanced to reduce Valencia, 
was repulsed with heavy loss, whilst 
the whole of Dupont’s army, destined 
to secure Seville and occupy Cadiz, 
was compelled to surrender to the 
troops of Castanos. In like manner 
Saragoza, after sustaining the horrors 
of a siege during many months, found 
for herself a temporary escape from 
thraldom, by the retreat of the be« 
sieging army from before her walls. 
So great, indeed, was the alarm occas 
sioned by the reverse at Baylen, that 
Joseph, after a residence of a few 
days only in Madrid, was fain to 
abandon it; and the French troops, 
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ally, were glad to concentrate 
hind the Ebro. Nor were affairs 
very differently conducted in Portu- 

}. The determination to be free, 
which their neighbours had display- 
ed, was soon taken up by the Portu- 
guese, and Junot, like Joseph, saw a 
flame suddenly lighted in his vice- 
royalty, upon the progress and effects 
of which it was impossible to calcu- 
late. First of all, the Spanish garri- 
son at Oporto mutinied ; and having 
seized General Jeuxnel, the French 
officer in command, gave him up as 
a prisoner to the civil authorities, and 
marched away to join their comrades 
in Gallicia. By and by the provinces 
of Beira and Alentzio were stated to 
be in revolt, and even Lisbon itself 
was agitated by terrible convulsions. 
Junot saw his danger, and did his 
utmost to avert it ; partly by a display 
of mildness—by remitting a portion 
of the heavy poll-tax, which, by his 
master’s orders, had been imposed, 
and by flattering and conciliatory pro- 
clamations—and partly by exhibiting 
here and there tremendous examples 
of his fury, he hoped that he might 
yet induce the Portuguese to submit 
quietly to their fate. But there was 
another party even now preparing to 
enter the lists against him ; and long 
before his efforts had been crowned 
with any semblance of success, that 
party appeared. 

One of the first measures adopted 
by the Spanish and Portuguese Juntas, 
was to dispatch messengers to Eng- 
land, for the purpose of imploring the 
assistance of that power. How these 
entreaties were met, it needs not that 
we should record. England, herself 
free, and mighty in her freedom, lis- 
tened to the cry of men animated, as 
then at least they certainly were, with 
the love of independence, and made 
all haste to support, both with her 
treasures and her troops, the defend- 
ers of so holy a cause. Arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothes, money, — everything 
which the patriots requested, they ob- 
tained with a free hand ; and it was 
announced to them, that before long 
a British army would appear among 
them, to fight side by side with them 
against the common enemy. 

The latter promise was fulfilled by 
the sailing of an expedition under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, early in the month 
of July, from the harbour of Cork. As 
the north of Spain appeared to offer 
advantages, superior to those held out 


in other quarters, Sir Arthur was di- 
reeted to land bi te yon pants 
operate against the line e enemy's 
communications ; and he himself pro- 
ceeded onwards, with the design of 
arranging some plan of campaign with 
the local authorities ; but, on reaching 
the coast, he found that the fatal bat- 
tle of Medino Del Rio Seco had beeh 
fought, and that the Spanish armies, of 
late so full of boasting and confidence, 
were annihilated. Moreover, he found 
in the Junta of Gallicia, a spirit which 
never ceased to cast its baneful in- 
fluence over the conduct of ‘the entire 
war,—a jealousy of English inter- 
ference, as groundless as it was abe 
surd, and a positive disinclination to 
pee the landing of a single Eng- 
ish soldier. Sir Arthur immediately 
withdrew with his force to the coast 
of Portugal, and finally made good his 
landing on the shores of Mondego Bay. 

All this had been done, and the 
British troops had earned their first 
laurels at Roleia and Vimeira, when 
the noble author of the volume now 
before us arrived at the seat of war. 
Having been attached to that corps, 
which, under the command of Sir 
John Moore, followed Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s expedition,—* I failed,” 
says he, “ unfortunately for myself, 
in reaching Vimeira till the 24th, 
three days after the battle had been 
fought, and the campaign was, to all 
intents and purposes, at an end ; for 
the heads of departments were, I pers 
ceived, all busily occupied in conducte 
ing a negotiation, of the origin and 
end of which the following is a brief 
account.” 

We will not extract that account, 
not because it is not well given or is 
wanting in interest, but because the 
Conventionof Cintra isan arrangement 
of which we should be very glad, were | 
it possible, to blot out all trace from 
the records of history. We transcribe, 
however, the following able and power 
ful extract from a letter received b 
our author at the time, and of whi 
we have something more than 
sumptive evidence for saying, that his 
noble brother, then Lord 
was the writer. 

“ The tumult of our joy on Wellesley’s 
glorious conduct and success has been 
cruelly disturbed by a communication of 
a supposed Convention, the operations of 
which instrument would, if carried into 
effect, secure to the French advantages 
beyond their reach, under the most bril- 
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-liantssuecess; whilst their ten thousand . 


men.ere now pressed upon by not: less 
than thirty to forty thousand men, Bri- 
tish and 

“ In the first place, it is a recognition, 
in the face of the instrument, of Buona- 
parte as Emperor of the French. 

“ Qdly, It provides for the safe retreat 


_Of an enemy’s corps, destitute of all other 


means of escape. 

“ 3dly, It gives France the entire grace 
of saving for Russia her fleet, whilst, in 
truth, she had not a remnant of power left 
to protect it. 

“ 4thly, It makes a gratuitous sacrifice 
of the fleet of an enemy, and, in the man- 
ner of doing it, recognises rights of neu- 
trality on the part of Portugal towards 


’ Rassia, which, if they could have even 


subsisted for a moment in a port occu- 


‘pied by a French army, were destroyed, 


even in pretence, by the formal appoint- 
ment of Junot, as Buonaparte’s Lieu- 
tenant of Portugal; and entails upon us 
all the encumbrance of watching, with a 
fleet, a port of our own, whilst we give 
the enemy forty-eight hours start of us, 
lest we should catch him. 

Sthly, It gives France not only the im- 
mediate use of her army, which, without 
our active assistance, slie could not have, 
but gives her also the plunder of Portugal, 
under the mask of private property. 

“ 6thly, It gives France all the grace 
of having protected those Portuguese 
who have betrayed their sovereign, whilst 
it entails upon us the disgrace of expo- 
sing our allies to be attacked hereafter 
by a fleet which France has had the au- 
thority and means to protect. Will Spain 
or Europe believe that this was preceded 
by triumphs on our part? and will not 
France be convinced of the reverse ? 

“ 7thly, It lastly appears, in its general 
result, to be a happy contrivance, by 
which England shall have made a mighty 
effort for no other purpose than making 
a dependent state the protector of one of 
its enemies, whilst it becomes itself the 
instrument by which the other shall re- 
move an army from a position in which 
it is lost, to one in which it may recom- 
mence its operations to advantage.” 

To this document we add nothing. 
It exhibits at once the clearness of 
judgment and comprehensiveness of 
mind, which characterised the writer ; 
and it states in few words all the true 
results of that extraordinary Conven- 
tion. Happily for the credit of Eng- 
land, and thanks to the firmness of the 
admiral, that part of the prediction 


- which had reference to the escape of 


the fleet, was not verified. 
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Lord. Londonderry gives \a lively 
and graphic description of the:state 
the British camp, after hostilities final- 
ly closed, by the ratification of the Con- 
vention ; and his account of the en- 
trance into Lisbon, as well as of the 
release of the Spanish troops from the 
hulks, and their restoration of their 
arms, will be read with deep interest. 
But even all these details we must hur- 
ry over, as we are anxious to bring our 
readers into the gist of the advance, 
Pee soon afterwards took place, into 

pain. 

Of the generals who originally com- 
manded the British army, some oe 
been recalled, and others asking and 
obtaining leave of absence, the com- 
mand finally devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Moore... Sir 
John Moore, it is well known, was then 
the idol of the soldiery, and the ad- 
miration of his country in general. 
Amiable in private life, activeand vigi« 
lant as an officer, the highest expecta- 
tions had been formed of his mili 
talents, and though he had as yet ap- 
peared in the character only of a se- 
cond in command, not a doubt was 
entertained of his perfect fitness to 
guide the movements of a great army. 
Thus esteemed by all parties, all par 
ties rejoiced when the announcement 
came, that to him the command had 
been intrusted of the force destined to 
liberate Spain ; and the promptitude 
with which he began his preparations 
for the anticipated campaign were 
such as to satisfy all concerned, that 
their satisfaction was not out of place. 

We have already stated, that Lord 
Londonderry commanded, during this 
memorable excursion, a hussar bri- 
gade. The brigade consisted of his 
own regiment, the 18th, and a regi- 
ment of German cavalry ; and being 
appointed to escort Sir John Hope's 
column, with which the mass of the ar- 
tillery moved, it took the road through 
Alentejo, towards the frontiers, and 
by Badajos, Merida, Medellin, and 
the Escurial, towards Salamanca. We 
have seldom read a more pleasing or 
lively account of any journey than his 
lordship gives of this ; but as we can- 
not attempt to abridge, we must con- 
tent ourselves with pry myers. hy few 
passages as samples of the whol 

“In passing through the Alentejo,” 
says he, “‘ nothing occurred to ourselves 
particularly deserving of record, We 
found the country, tae in a state of 
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miserable destitution ; fields unsown and 
hamlets burned and deserted ; whilst it 
was not without great exertion, and ase- 
rious waste of time, that with all the pre- 
vious arrangements which had been en- 
tered into, we found it practicable to 
procure sufficient food either for men or 
horses ; but we met with no adventures 
by the way, nor beheld any objects which 
had a peculiar claim upon our attention. 
With such spectacles constantly before 
the eye, it was impossible not to indulge 
in a few idle surmises, as to what must 
have been the fate of the French army 
had it attempted to make good its retreat 
in this direction. The French are, un- 
questionably, a hardy and enduring race 
of men; they excel, moreover, in the art of 
discovering and bringing to account every 
morsel of nutritious matter which may 
Jie in the direction of their movements ; 
but it appeared as if all their ingenuity, 
and all their patience, would have failed 
in carrying them safely through the Alen- 
tejo. There was literally nothing left 
forthem to consume. But the difficul- 
ty of procuring subsistence would not 
have been the only obstaele against which 
they must have contended. The very 
name of a Frenchman was, in that part 
of the country, a thing to be abhorred; 
the peasantry were all ready to fall upon 
their stragglers, whilst the Spanish army 
before Elvas, formidable at least in num- 
bers, would have stood seriously in the 
way of troops disheartened by defeat, and 
broken down with fatigue and iunger, 
How sincerely we all regretted, that the 
Convention should have interfered to 
prevent a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished !’’ 

The brigade enters Elvas, of which, 
as well as of Fort la Lippe which com- 
mands it, an accurate and well-drawn 
picture is given ; after which, we have 
the following :— 

“ Having halted at Elvas during the 
night, we marched next morning soon 
after dawn; and passing through a plain of 
considerable extent, crossed the Guadiana 
at Badajos, the capital of Estremadura. 
This movement introduced us at once 
into Spain ; and the contrast, both in per- 
sonal appearance and in mantiers, be- 
tween the two nations, which was iri- 
stantly presented to us, I shall not rea- 
dily forget. Generally speaking, the na- 
tives of frontier districts partake almost 
as much of the character of one nation 
as of another; the distinctions between 
them become, as it were, blended, till they 
totally disappear. It is not so on the 

borders of Spain and Portugal. The pea- 
sant who cultivates his little field, or 
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tends his flock on the right bank of the 
Guadianea is, in all his habits and notions,a 
different being from the peasant who pur- 
sues similar occupations on its left; the 
first is a genuine Portuguese, the last a ge- 
nuine Spaniard. Norare they morealike in 
their amities than in their manners. The 
cordially detest one another, insomu 
that their common wrongs and their com- 
mon enmity to the French were not suf- 
ficient, even at this time, to eradicate the 
feeling. 

“ It was not, however, by the striking 
diversity of private character alone which 
subsisted between them, that we were 
made sensible, as soon as we had passed 
the Guadiana, that a new nation was be- 
fore us. The Spaniards received us with 
a degree of indifference to which we had 
not hitherto beenaccustomed. They were 
certainly not uncivil; they poured no 
execrations upon us, nor did they hurt or 
rudely annoy us; but they gave them- 
selves no trouble to evince to us, in any 
way, their satisfaction at our arrival. 
Whatever we required they gave us in 
return for our money ; but as to enthusi- 
asm, or a desire to anticipate our wants, 
there was not the shadow of the appear- 
ance of anything of the kind about them. 
How different all this from the poor Por- 
tuguese, who never failed to rend the air 
with their vivats, and were at all times 
full of promises and protestations, no mat- 
ter how incapable they might be of ful- 
filling the one, and authenticating the 
other! The truth is, that the Spaniard isa 
proud, independent, and grave personage, 
possessing many excellent qualities, but 
quite conscious of their existence, and 
not unapt to over-rate them. On the pre- 
sent occasion, too, they seemed to be 
more than ordinarily self-important, in 
consequence of their late achievements. 
They were quick to take offence, even 
where none was intended, and not indis- 
posed to provoke or engage in broils with 
our soldiers. Not that any serious dis- 
turbance occurred during our stay ;—the 
discipline preserved in our ranks was too 
good to permit it; but numberless little 
incidents were continually taking place, 
which served sufficiently to make usaware 
of the spirit which actuated the natives. 
Yet, with all this, there was much about 
the air and manner of the Spaniards to 
deserve and command our regard. The 
Portuguese are a people that require rou- 
sing; they are indolent, lazy, and generally 
helpless ; we may value these our ancient 
allies and render them useful; but it i 
impossible highly to respect them. In 
the Spanish character, on the contrary, 
there is mixed up with a great deal of 
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baughtiness, a sort of manly independence 
Of; spirit, which you cannot but admire, 
eventhough aware that it will render them 
by. many degrees less amenable to your 
wishes than their neighbours.” 

As the column proceeded, the dis- 
positions of the people, as well as the 
nature of the supplies furnished, were 
found greatly to improve ; and at last 
a temporary halt was made at the vil- 
lage of Naval Camero. Whilst pro- 
ceeding thither, various rumours had 
been poured in, some calculated to 
inspire confidence, others to take it 
away ; but as little or no reliance could 
be placed on these, our author deter- 
mined to seek for information at the 
fountain-head. Leaving his brigade, 
therefore, in their quarters, he himself 
proceeded onwards to the capital, and 
the following is the picture which he 
draws of the state of public feeling 
prevalent there. 


“ The first person whom I made it 
my business to see was Lord William 
Bentinck, at that time officially resident 
in Madrid, and in attendance upon the 
supreme government. I found him dis- 
concerted, in no ordinary degree, at the 
manner in which all things were con- 
ducted. The Junta, it appeared, did no- 
thing, or rather it was doing everything 
which Buonaparte could have desired. 
There was neither energy nor decision 
in the councils of the government—there 
was no money in the treasury—stores of 
every kind were wanting,—and anarchy 
and misrule seemed to prevail in every 
quarter. Morla was at this time secre- 
tary to the committee for the manage- 
ment of military affairs, and Morla was 
known to be an able, as he was then be- 
lieved to be an honourable man ; but the 
managing committee itself was made up 
of men as ignorant as they were credu- 
lous. In their meetings there was abun- 
dance of cabal and party-spirit, but nei- 
ther talent nor information. Such were 
the accounts which Lord William gave 
of the Spaniards, whilst of our own situa- 
tion he drew no more flattering picture. 
He was himself totally in the dark, and 
believed that others were equally so, 
touching the amount and situation of the 
French army. He knew only that they 
were rapidly advancing, and in great 
force; but where they were now, or 
whither they might move hereafter, he 
was completely ignorant. So much, in- 





deed, was he struck with the absence of 
all vigour in the conduct of the Spanish 
authorities, that he already appeared to 
regard the game as desperate. 


Our co- 
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Jumns might, he conceived, effect their 
junction at Salamanca ; it was even. pro- 
bable, from the accounts which had re. 
cently reached him, that they would; but 
it. was by no means impossible that the 
enemy might succeed in throwing a 
strong corps in the way of that junction, 
for there were no Spaniards up ina state 
to oppose them.” 


We wish it were possible for us to 
enter, as they deserve, into the bold, 
and at the same time judicious re. 
flections, offered by our author on this 
occasion. Though he expresses him. 
self with a delicacy and forbearance 
highly creditable to him, it is easy to 
discover, that his acquaintance with 
the true character of Sir John Moore’s 
mind was even now tolerably accurate. 
Personally brave, and theoretically 
able, Sir John Moore shrank from re- 
» emery as a burden of all others 

e most difficult to bear ; and of that 
which his courage was continually 
dictating, the apprehension lest dis- 
aster might follow, and the safety of 
the army be compromised, continually 
stood in the way of the accomplish. 
ment. Already had the dread of be- 
ing surrounded by the whole of the 
French force then in Spain come over 
him ; and even at the moment when 
he was directing his different columns 
to unite, it seemed as if a retreat— 
not an advance, were the subject of 
his calculations. God forbid, that we 
should give utterance to one harsh 
observation respecting Sir John Moore. 
The country never produced a better 
man, or a braver soldier ; but the na- 
tural delicacy of his feelings rendered 
him quite incompetent to fill a situa- 
tion, which requires, not perhaps so 
much talents of the highest order, as 
sound sense, and an inflexible moral 
courage. In the latter our gallant 
countryman was deficient ; and hence 
the continual vacillation in his plans 
previous to the commencement of the 
campaign, and the rapidity and pre- 
cipitation of his retreat at its close. 

After detailing some of the princi- 
pal events which occurred previous to 
the arrival of Sir John Hope’s corps 
at head-quarters, Lord Londonderry 

ives an account of a visit paid by 

imself to the commander-in-chief. 
This we shall transcribe, because it 
appears to us to set the question, as to 
Sir John Moore’s fitness or unfitness 
to command a great army, at rest for 
ever. 
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«“ Having waited upon the General, 
and the compliments usual on such occa- 
sions having passed, our conversation 
naturally took the turn, into which the 
present situation of affairs and the posi- 
tion of the army were calculated to guide 
it. It was then that Sir John explicitly 
stated to me, that he had come toa final 
determination to retreat. He had called 
the general officers together, he added, 
for the purpose of acquainting them with 
his decision, as well as with the reasons 
which led to it; but he had neither re- 
quested their opinions, nor demanded 
their judgment, He next entered at 
great length into the motives which 
swayed him, reasoning, in conversation, 
as he reasoned in his letters, with a de- 
cided leaning to the gloomy side of the 
picture. He spoke warmly in condemna- 
tion of the Spanish government, and of 
the nation generally, and enlarged upon 
the absence of all right understanding 
among the generals, as well as upon the 
absurdity of their military movements, 
which had subjected them all to be beat- 
en in detail. He expressed his sincere 
regret, that they had ‘not marched, as 
they ought to have done, when he first 
began to enter the country, so as to unite 
themselves with him ; and declared, that 
with a force as yet uncollected, and ha- 
ving nothing but the remains of defeated 
corps on his flanks, a choice of evils alone 
remained for him. The determination 
to which he had at last come, was not 
formed without extreme pain to himself; 
but the duty of preserving his army, si- 
tuated as it now was, presented to his 
mind a consideration paramount to every 
other, and he was therefore resolved to 
retreat. 

“ Though I could not but deeply feel 
at such a declaration, I deemed it my 
respectful duty to say little in reply, 
farther than by expressing my regret, 
that so strong a necessity for the measure 
should exist, and my apprehension of its 
consequences to the cause. The slight- 
est indication of a retrograde movement, 
exhibited at such a moment, would, I 
feared, produce fatal effects; for Spain 
would fall, Portugal would fall, and 
Europe be once more at the feet of the 
enemy. Then what would become of 
Madrid, whose inhabitants were endu- 
ring the severest privations, chiefly with 
the hope of receiving aid from us ;—and 
of Castanos, and Palafox, and Blake, all 
of whom, on the same explicit under- 
standing, were labouring to re-assemble 
their scattered troops? No doubt, I add- 
ed, the General’s information was more 
likely to be correct than mine; but I 
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dreaded the heavy disappointment which 
his proposed step would occasion to! th 
people of England, whose very hearts’ 
seemed set apon the success of his‘ un- 
dertaking; and whose mortification at 
his failure would be bitter, in proportion 
to the degree of hope with which they 
saw him embark upon it. I then retired, 
with the painful conviction on my mind, 
that the army would begin its backward 
journey in the course of a day or two at 
the farthest. 

“* The feelings of regret under which I 
laboured, were not, I soon found, con- 
fined to my own breast : they were shared 
by many in the army. Even the Gene- 
ral’s personal staff sought not to conceal 
their chagrin at the adoption of a sys- 
tem which seemed so unsatisfactory. 
General Hope having by this time joined, 
there were in Salamanca, and in the 
neighbourhood, full twenty thousand Bri- 
tish troops, in a state, both from their 
equipment and discipline, to oppose al- 
most any French force of almost double 
theirnumber. General Baird, with a strong 
reinforcement, particularly in cavalry, 
was at Astorga; nor were there any im- 
pediments whatever in his way, which 
should hinder him from arriving within 
six days at the farthest. But if it should 
be deemed unsafe to wait so long here, 
why not move towards him, and concen- 
trate the divisions behind the Douro, from 
whence offensive operations might be 
undertaken ? Anything, in short, was 
pronounced preferable to a retreat, which, 
independently of the disgrace which it 
would bring upon the British army, must 
expose Madrid to destruction, and cause 
the certain annihilation of Castanos’ and 
Palafox’s armies.” 

“ Notwithstanding these murmurs, of 
which he was not left in ignorance, Ge- 
neral Moore exhibited no signs of any 
alteration in his previous resolutions. On 
the contrary, Lord Paget, who had been 
previously commanded to close up from 
Astorga, with the whole of the cavalry, 
received orders not to march, and it was 
given out that the retrograde movement 
would commence on the day after the 
morrow. One cavalry regiment only was 
summoned, but it was called in for the 
avowed purpose of strengthening the hus- 
sar brigade, and enabling it to cover more 
effectually the retreat of the column, 
Thus, on the night of the 5th, the troops 
retired to rest in the unshaken belie 
that the proud hopes with which they had 
entered this country, were all doomed to 
suffer overthrow. 

‘“ Having remained during the night 
in Salamanca, I departed on the follow- 
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« before a superior force, as soon as it 
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wn in, and now occupied stations 
in the immediate front of the city. I 
had not resumed my ordinary routine of 
duty many hours, when, to my inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction, intelligence was com- 
municated to me, that the General had 
alteredhis plans. Sir David Baird, who 
had actually begun his retrograde move- 
ment ftom Astorga, was ordered to re- 
trace his steps; and an advance, instead 
of a retreat, was understood to be in con- 
templation.” 

Now, without pausing to inquire 
why Sir John Moore thus frequently 
pr speedily changed his plans, we 
are mistaken if all our military read- 
ers, at least, will not agree with us 
in opinion, that this pla narrative 
of factscarries with it evidence enough, 
that Sir John Moore did not possess the 
kind of talent required in the general- 
in-chief of aun army. Whoever heard of 
the Duke of Wellington, or Napoleon, 
orFrederick,or Charles the X Ith, call- 
ing his generals together, in order to 
explain to them the nature of the plans 
which he had adopted, or the motives 
which swayed him in their adoption ? 

is single circumstance, even were 
there no others to support it, were 
of itself sufficient to satisfy us, that 
John Moore had no confidence in 
mself : and hence, that although he 
professed no inclination to transfer 
the responsibility, under which he 
, to others, he would have been 

eartily pleased had these others, by 
concurring with him in opinion, at 
least taken a portion of it from his 
shoulders. But when, instead of ap- 
proving his determination, they one 
and all dissented from it,—how did 
he act? Why, he delayed for a cou- 
ple of days, and then, without any 
fresh causes of confidence coming in 
his way, he changes his mind, and 
determines to advance. It is not won- 
that a man who acted thus, 
have fled, instead of retiring 


threatened him. 
Our limits will not permit us to of- 


osdfetany detail, however general, of the 
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as to Lord Paget, of displaying their 
own address as cavalry officers, and 
the valour of the troops which they 
commanded. But just at the moment 
when all things were ready for the 
grand denouement,—when the troops, 
with minds wound up to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, were waiting for 
the hour appointed for the attack, in- 
telligence came in, which induced Sir 
John Moore once more to waver in his 
determinations, and led, within a few 
hours, to the commencement of that 
retreat, than which a British army, at 
least, has never witnessed any so se- 
vere, or latterly, we must believe, so 
little called for. The general having 
ascertained, that Napoleon in person, 
supported by three distinct —- d’« 
armée, was advancing tosurround him, 
suspended his meditated movement 
against Soult; and the army, instead 
of fighting, found itself, on the mor- 
row, retiring in two columns, in the 
direction of the mountains of Galli- 
cia. 

We consider Lord Londonderry’s 
narrative of this retreat to be one of 
the most vivid and interesting milita- 
ry stories which we have ever read. 
It is told with a degree of modesty 
highly honourable to the writer ; and 
it brings before us scenes and ren- 
counters, with a degree of power, such 
as few authors besides would have 
been able toexhibit. Every skirmish 
is described with a fidelity which 
would almost tempt the reader to be- 
lieve that he had been himself an eye~ 
witness of it,—whilst to the sketches 
of natural scenery, as well as of the suf- 
ferings of those who beheld it under 
circumstances so appalling, no praise 
of ours would do adequate justice. Let 
the reader judge for himself, after he 
has read the following passage :— 

“‘ The road from Astorgato Villa Fran- 
ca leads through the villages of Torre, 
Bonevedre, Pinferrade, and over a coun- 
try as-much. diversified, and as striking, 
as will be seen, perbaps, in any part of 
Europe. The first four or five leagues 
carry the traveller up one continued as- 
cent, and along the face of a hill, steep, 


bare, and open; on gaining the summit 
of which, he arrives at the entrance of 
some tremendous passes, such as@ thou- 
sand resolute men might easily maintain 
against ten times their number. These 


fads , ents and operations which 
nod hte. Few of a readers can 
‘Maveofergotten, that the British army, 
after communicating with Romana, 
made a push at Soult on the Car-. 
rion ; and that re Sere thither, 

op parmanity was afforded, as well 

to the noble author of this narrative, 


extend as far as the village of Torre, a 
distance of nearly three leagues; after 
which the landscape becomes as magni- 
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ficent as the intermingling of. hill and 
valley, rock and mountain, wood and 
pasture, can render it. We of eourse 
beheld it under all the disadvantages of 
a season remarkably inclement, when the 
ridges were covered with deep snow, and 
the fields and woods little better than 
mere heaps of mud; yet even thus it 
was impossible to pass it by without 
feelings of the liveliest admiration, and 
a strong regret that it had not been our 
fortune to wander here when the forests 
were in full leaf, and the green hills in 
their glory. But it vas not from its 
temporary bleakness alone that a scene 
like that around us stirred such a strange 
commingling of pleasurable and painful 
sensations. The condition of the army 
was at this time a most melancholy 
one ; the rain came down upon us in tor- 
rents; men and horses were foundering at 
every step; the former fairly worn out 
through fatigue and want of nutriment, 
the latter sinking under their loads, and 
dying upon the spot. Nor was it only 
among the baggage animals that an abso- 
lute inability to proceed farther began to 
shew itself; the shoes of the cavalry 
horses dropped off, and the horses them~- 
selves soon became useless. It was a 
sad spectacle to see these fine creatures 
urged and goaded on till their strength 
failed them, and then shot to death by 
their riders, in order to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Then again the few ammunition waggons 
which had hitherto kept up, fell one by 
One to the rear; the ammunition was 
immediately destroyed, and the waggons 
abandoned. Thus were misfortunes ac- 
cumulating upon us as we proceeded ; 
and it appeared extremely improbable, 
should our present system of forced 
marches be persisted in, that one half of 
the army would ever reach the coast.” 


During the whole of this disastrous 
retreat,—a retreat which never ought 
to have been continued beyond the 
pass of Torre,—the British cavalry 
took every opportunity of exchanging 
blows with the enemy, and on all oc- 
casions overthrew them. So decisive, 
indeed, was our superiority in this 
over the French, that Captain Jones 
of the 18th, did not hesitate, with 
only thirty dragoons, to attack one 
hundred of the enemy’s hussars ; and 
he put them to therout, killing twenty, 
and making thirty prisoners. But we 
* must close our analysis of this.melan- 
eholy campaign, after we have indul~ 
ged in one more extract. 
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“ The country became from this point 
(Villa Franea) such as to sag ar 
of no avail. It was dvgreally steep, 
rocky, precipitous, and covered with 
wood; and in the few spots where it 
was otherwise, too much enclosed with 
vineyards and mulberry plantations, to 
allow even a squadron of horse to form 
up or act. The cavalry were accordingly 
sent on at once to Lugo, whithér the 
infantry and artillery followed, as fast as 
extreme exhaustion, and the nature of 
the road by which they travelled, would’ 
allow. But they followed both painfully 
and slowly; for though as many as forty 
miles were performed in one march, that: 
tharch comprehended not thie day only, 
but the night also. This was more than 
men, reduced to the low ebb to whicl# 
our soldiers had fallen, could endure. 
They dropped down by whole sections 
on the way-side, and died, some with 
curses, others with the voice of prayer, 
in their mouths. It was dreadful like- 
wise to know that not men only, but 
women and children, were subjected to 
this miserable fate. By some strange 
neglect, or by the indulgence of a mista~ 
ken humanity, Sir John Moore’s army 
had carried along with it more than the 
too large proportion of women allotted, 
by the rules of our service, to: armies in 
the field; and these poor 
now heightening the ho 
events, by a display of sufferif 
acute than that endured by their 
Some were taken in labour on the road; 
and in the open air, amid showers of sleet 
and snow, gave birth to infants, which, 
with their mothers, perished as soon as 
they had seen the light. Others, carry- 
ing, perhaps, each of them two children 
on their backs, would toil on, and when 
they came to look to the condition of 
their precious burdens, they would find 
one or both frozen to death. Then the 
depth of moral degradation to which they 
sank ;—their oaths and cries, uttered 
under the influence of intoxication, were 
hardly less appalling than the groans 
which burst from them, as all hope of 
aid abandoned them, and they sat down 
to die. Iam well aware that the hor 
rors of this retreat have been again and 
again described in terms calculated to 
freeze the blood of such as. read:them; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the most harrowing accounts.which have 
yet been laid before the public, fall short 
of the reality.” 


With this we gladly close our ac- 
count of Sir John Moore’s: retreat. 
Theempty triumph of Corunna, eloud- 
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ed as it wae by the death of the gal- 
lant Moore, supplied the country with 
but sources of consolation for 
the loss of so many brave men, sacri- 
ficed in the previous movements ; and 
the state of utter disorganization in 
which the remnants < the army “i 
turned, gave proof, that some might 
error or ote had been pra. ow | 
either in thrusting it rashly into a 
field unprepared for it, or in the gui- 
dance of it after it had taken its ground 
on that field. 

Undismayed by the unfortunate is- 
sues of their first essay, the govern- 
ment of Great Britain came to the 
wise determination of again making 
a bold effort to deliver the Penin- 
sula from the sovereignty of France, 
and to fight its enemies upon the only 
stage which then lay open to it. In 
pursuance of this wise and patriotic 
resolution, a second expedition was 
fitted out, and asecond army, of which, 
says our author, “‘ the chief command 
was, by an extraordinary exertion of 
the war-minister of the day, intrusted 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley,” sailed for 
a To the staff of that army, 
Lord Londonderry, then Major Gene- 
ral the ‘Hon. Charles Stuart, was at- 


“in the capacity of Adjutant 
it would appear that he 
issage in the same vessel 


eyed the commander of 
the forces. After encountering a se- 
vere gale, in which the ship, with all 
on board, narrowly escaped destruc-~ 
tion, the party landed in Lisbon on 
the 22d of April, 1809. They were 
received with an enthusiasm which 
bespoke the boundless confidence en- 
tertained by the Portuguese people in 
the ability and energy of the general ; 
and the feeling of satisfaction evinced 
in thecapital, was fully shared through- 
out all ranks in the army. At this 
moment, be it remarked, Portugal was 





not threatened, but was actually 
ring, at least in some of her pro- 
vinces, the misery of a fresh invasion. 


Soult, at the head of one army, after 
defeating Romana and Silviera, had 
enteréd: Oporto, and was expected 
aan upon Lisbon ; whilst 

; Waving pursued Cuesta from 
one end of Spanish Estremadura to 
another, was menacing the Alentejo 
from: the vicinity of Medelin. But Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was no sooner known 
to havevarrived, than all apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the capital dis- 
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appeared. The troops, English and 
Portuguese, which had hitherto res 
mained inactive, and looking rather 
to the speediest means of escape than 
to battles and victories, were ordered 
to assemble at Coimbra ; and thither, 
after having spent only a very few 
days amid the festivities and gaieties 
of Lisbon, the General, with his staff, 
repaired. Here a grand review of the 
allied forces took place; and here 
the plan of a campaign—which for 
boldness of undertaking, and activity 
and enterprise in the execution, has 
rarely been equalled—was arranged. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley having de- 
termined to attack Soult in person 
with the main body of his army, de- 
tached General Mackenzie at the head. 
of a separate corps, to cover Lisbon 
against the attempts of Victor, by 
guarding the bridges over the Tagus. 
At the head of the remainder, amounte« 
ing in all to something less than six 
teen thousand men, he began his: 
march to the Douro ; and after a va~« 
riety of skirmishes and encounters, all 
of which are described with the live- 
liness and accuracy of an eye-witness, 
he arrived in the vicinity of the river. 
But here serious difficulties met him. 
The enemy, having withdrawn all 
their posts to the right bank, had bro 
ken down the bridge, and removed 
evcry boat, barge, and other craft, 
out of reach of the British general ; 
and, covered by the Douro, here both 
deep and wide, seemed to set all the 
attempts of the assailants at defiance, 
In this extremity, 


* Colonel Waters, of the Portuguese 
service, by whom the destruction of the 
bridge had been reported, was ordered to 
gallop forward, and to secure the means 
of transport at any risk. That intelligent 
officer instantly proceeded to the river's 
bank, at a spot where it forms a curve, 
Opposite to the Convento da Cerra, and 
where, at the distance of a mile and a 
half from Oporto, its course is concealed 
by a thick wood. He found here a small 
boat hid among the bushes; and stand- 
ing near it were the prior of the con- 
vent, and three or four peasants. The 
latter, partly at his entreaty, and partly 
by the exhortations of the prior, were 
persuaded to leap with him into the lit. 
tle skiff, and they made directly to the 
opposite bank, where there lay among 
the mud four large barges, of which they 
made themselves masters. The deed 


was a daring one, because patrols of the 
12 
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enemy passed to and fro continually; 
bus it was productive of the very best 
results. They returned with their prizes 
unobserved, into which General Paget, 

- with three companies of the Buffs, in- 
stantly threw themselves, and crossing 
the river without a moment’s delay, took 
possession of some houses on the oppo-~ 
site bank, before the enemy were at all 
aware of their intentions. They had not, 
however, taken their ground many mi- 
nutes, when the French, awakening, as 
it were, from a trance, advanced to dis- 
lodge them. A severe action now en- 
sued, in which our troops resolutely 
maintained themselves, in spite of odds 
the most overwhelming; nor was the 
slightest impression made upon them, 
till fresh companies arrived to their sup- 
port, and all chance of a defeat had been 
averted.” 

This daring advance of General 
Paget’s party was ably followed up by 
the rest of the army, to whom, as soon 
as they saw that the opposite bank 
was gained, the fishermen of Oporto 
brought over boats in great numbers. 
The consequence was, that Soult, who 
considered himself perfectly secure, 
was roused from his dreams of relax 
ation, by the alarming intelligence 
that English columns were approach- 
ing the city in all directions ; and he 
found barely time enough to fly with 
his infantry and cavalry, before they 
actually entered. As we write from 
the best of all testimony, that of an 
eye-witness, (though we find no hint 
of the kind in Lord Londonderry’s 
book, ) we must take the liberty to add, 
that had all the officers in command 
of columns been as forward as Gene- 
ral Paget, scarce a man of the French 
army would have escaped. But, un- 
fortunately, this was not the case ; and 
hence an affair, which at one moment 
gave every promise of securing the 
most striking advantages ever obtained 
since the commencement of the war, 
proved in the issue to be nothing more 
than a common victory. 

Soult fled first upon the road to 
Chaves; but finding that Marshal 
Beresford was beforehand with him 
there, he ultimately directed his steps 
towards the rugged pass of the Sierra 
de Montalegre ;—destroying, in his 
march, every article of baggage, ex- 
cept the knapsacks which the soldiers 
carried on their backs, and the am- 
munition in their cartouch-boxes,— 
and sacrificing, without scruple, artil- 
Jery, tumbrils, stores, and even cloth- 
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ing, he was enabled to pursue , tracks 
ise impervious, and ta proceed 
with a velocity which no army, not 
equally disorganized, could attempt 
to imitate ; and hence, after a hot pure 
suit of several days, during which the 
enemy’s losses in men were enormous, 
the British general ceased to hang up- 
on their rear. The description given 
by Lord Londonderry of the suffer 
ings of the French in this retreat, is 
uite appalling ; yet we firmly believe 
that it is not overdrawn, and we only 
regret that our limits will not allow of 
our attempting to extract it. ;' 
As soon as he discovered that Soult 
must escape him, Sir Arthur Welles 
ley lost no time in counter-marching 
his columns, and directing them to 
the opposite side of Portugal, for the 
purpose of attacking Victor.: That 
general had defeated Cuesta in a great 
battle not far from Medelin ; but so 
severely had his own troops been cri 
pled in the action, that he had not 
been able to take advantage of his suc 
cess, or follow up his beaten adversary. 
The consequence was, that Cuesta 
speedily recruited his army, and was 
now again sufficiently numerous, if 
not to engage, at all events and 
make head against the force 
so lately overthrown him 
Arthur’s intention to for 
a junction with the Spanik 
er, and to make a comfi 
upon Victor, before he sho 
to receive reinforcements, or to make 
good his retreat towards the interior. 
With this view the British army 
moved towards the Tagus ; but it very 
soon appeared, that all idea of cordial 
co-operation with Cuesta was per- 
fectly idle. Proud, bigotedly a ed 
to his own opinions, and possessing no 
single quality required in a general, 
with the exception of personal courage, 
the Spaniard would not listen to the 
rages which Sir Arthur . 
im through his emissaries, an » 
out stiffly for a plan of his, own,.as. 
visionary as the turn of the man’s 
mind was likely to produce. At last 
Sir Arthur determined to visit him. 
person ; and the followizg,, 
author’s description of heh eRe 
and of its results :— a. han oy 
“ As soon as the official business of 
the morning was discharged, and things 
put in a proper train, we set oat from 
Plasencia, on the day above named, for. 
Cuesta’s head-quarters; and .were’met, 
















at a fiying bridge, of which I have already 
spoken as thrown across the Zeiter, by a 
squadron of Spanish hussars. The hus- 
sara, who belonged to the regiment of 
Villa Viciosa, were, upon the whole, well 
mounted and equipped ; indeed, we were 
not long in discovering that they had 
been selected to do the duty of an escort 
to us, simply because their appearance 
was superior to that of any other corps 
in the Spanish army. Unfortunately, 
however, in conducting us towards the 
bridge of boats upon the Tagus, our 
lost their way, and darkness had 
consequence set in before we began to 
approach the camp. This was the more 
to be regretted, as Cuesta had drawn out 
his whole force for Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
inspection. The troops had been under 
arms during four hours, in momentary 
ion of our arrival, whilst the poor 
old man himself, though still lame from 
the effects of his bruises at Medelin, 
sat on horseback at their head during the 
greater part of that time. 

“Our arrival in thecamp was announced 
by @ general discharge of artillery, upon 
whieh an immense number of torches 
were made to blaze up, and we passed 
the entire Spanish line in review by their 
Yight.. Theeffect produced by these ar- 
was one of no ordinary cha- 
the torches were held aloft, 
tervals from one another, 
and wavering light over 
permitting at the same 

parts to be here and 

® shade, whilst the grim 
visages of the soldiers, their 
bright arms and dark uniforms, appeared 
peculiarly picturesque as often as the 
flashes fell upon them. Then there was 
the frequent roar of cannon, the shoulder- 
ing of firelocks, mingled with the brief 
word of command, as we passed from 
battalion to battalion ;—all these served 
to interest the sense of hearing, to the full 
as much as the spectacle attracted the 
sense of sight. Nor was old Cuesta him- 
self an object to be passed by without 
notice, even at such a moment and under 
such circumstances as these. The old 
man preeeded us,—not so much sitting on 
his hoarse, as beld upon it by two pages, 
at the imminent hazard ef being over- 
thrown when a cannon was discharged, or 
a toreh flared out with peculiar bright- 
ness; indeed, his physical debility was 
so remarkable, as clearly to mark his 
total unfitness for the situation which he 
then held. As to his mental powers, he 
gave us little opportunity of judging,—in- 
asmuch as he scarcely uttered five words, 
during the continuance of our visit; but 
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his eorporeal infirmities alone were at ab. 
solute variance with all a general’s duties, 
and showed, that he was now fit only for 
the retirement of private life. 

“In this manner we passed about 6000 
cavalry, drawn up in rank entire, and not 


Jess than twenty battalions of infantry, 


each consisting of perhaps from seven to 
eight hundred men. These formed but 
one portion of the army, the rest being 
either at the bridge of Argobeser, or in 
position along the Tagus ; and they were 
all, with a few exceptions, remarkably fine 
men. Some indeed were extremely young, 
—too young for service—particularly 
among the recruits which had lately 
joined ; but take them for all in all, it 
would not be easy to point out a better- 
made, stouter, or more hardy-looking 
body of soldiers, in the service of any na- 
tion in Europe. Of their appointments 
it is not possible to speak in the same 
terms of commendation. There were, 
indeed, some battalions, whose arms, ac- 
coutrements, and even clothes, might be 
pronounced exceedingly respectable ; but 
in general they were very deficient, parti- 
cularly in shoes. It was easy to perceive, 
likewise, from the attitudes in which they 
stood, as well as from the manner in 
which they held their arms, that little or 
no discipline prevailed among them ; and 
hence, that in general they could not be 
regarded in any other light, than as raw 
levies. Some corps there doubtless were, 
such as the Irish brigades, a battalion or 
two of marines from Cadiz, and the rem- 
nants of their grenadier battalions, which 
deserved a higher military character ; but 
speaking of them in the aggregate, they 
were little better than bold peasants, arm- 
ed indeed like soldiers, but completely un- 
acquainted with a soldier's duty. This 
remark applied fully as much to the ca- 
valry as to the infantry. The horses 
were many of them good, but their riders 
manifestly knew nothing of movement or 
discipline ; and they were, as well on this 
account, as on the score of a miserable 
equipment, quite unfit for general ser 
vice. The artillery, again, was numer- 
ous, but totally unlike, bath in order 
and arrangement, to that of other ar- 
mies ; and the generals appeared to have 
been selected according to one rule 
alone, namely, that of seniority, They 
were almost all old men; and except 
O’Donoghoe and Largas, evidently in- 
capable of bearing the fatigues or sur- 
mounting the difficulties of one hard cam- 
paign. It was not so with the colonelsand 
commanders of battalions, who appear- 
ed to be almost all young and active, and 
of whom we had every reason to believe, 
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that many were rapidly learning to be- 
come skilful officers, : 

“‘ The place at which we paid this visit 
and witnessed these events was called 
Casa del Puertos; there the head-quar- 
ters of the Spanish army were establish- 


ed in a wretched hovel. We alighted 
here after the review had ended, and as 
soon as we entered, Cuesta, who seemed 
quite overpowered by fatigue, retired to 
rest ; but he returned again at 11 o’clock 
to supper ; and sat with us till past mid- 
night. He. sat, however, as he always 
did under similar circumstances, in pro- 
found silence, neither seeking to take a 
share in the conversation which went on, 
nor, apparently at least, paying the 
slightest attention to it. I was much 
struck by this singularity of manner, and 
inquired of those around me whether it 
were assumed ; but they all represented 
it as being perfectly natural, and gave ra- 
ther a curious account of the aged chief. 
Everything, it appeared, went on through- 
out'the army, rather in his name than by 
his immediate orders; for he ‘governed 
his followers wholly by a system of si- 
lence and terror, of which all stood won- 
derfully in awe. Cuesta was a person of 
no talent whatever, but he was a brave, 
upright, and honourable man ;. full of 
prejudices, obstinate to a great degree, 
but abhorring the French with the hatred 
of personal rancour. On the latter ac- 
count, and because they knew that he 
would never willingly betray them, the 
Spaniards reposed unbounded confidence 
in Cuesta; and they did so the more 
readily, that he never failed to “hang or 
otherwise put to death every traitor that 
fell into his hands. Cuesta never gained 
a victory, yet he was constantly eager 
to fight; and when the battle began, he 
was always to be found in the post of 
greatest danger. - That, however, was a 
matter of very. little moment; for he 
gave no orders, except to push on; and 
as to arrangement, or the mode of: exe- 
cuting manceuvres, they were things 
* quite unknown ‘in his army. It was 
said that Brigadier-General Jeustie, Cu- 
esta’s military secretary, was a man of.-ta- 
lent. Him, however, we did not see; 
but: O’Donoghoe struck me ds being 
clever and sensible, though, like other fa- 
vourites who act for their principal, an 
intriguer and a politician. Respecting the 
rest of the generals it was impossible to 
form any opinion, as Cuesta seemed par- 
ticularly unwilling that they should hold 
any serious conversation with us. It is 
true that he presented them one by one, 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley—the ceremony 
taking place after breakfast on the 2lst, 
Vox, XXIII. 
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but no words were on the 
occasion, and each withdrew after he 
had made his bow. 
“ This ceremony having been gone 
through, Sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta 
withdrew, at the request of the former, to 
an inner apartment, where they held a 
conference which lasted four hours. What 
passed on the occasion I know not, as I 
did not happen to be present ; but I heard 
that O’Donoghoe, who assisted his ge- 
neral, was the chief speaker; and that 
Cuesta was, as usual, almost wholly silent. 
When it came to a close, dinner was an- 
nounced, and we sat down, about three 
o’clock, to about forty dishes, the prin- 
cipal ingredients in which were garlic 
and onions. Our meal did not occupy 
us long, and on Cuesta retiring, as was 
his custom, to enjoy his siesta, we mount- 
ed our horses and rode into the camp. 
By this means we were enabled to see 
more of the regiments separately, than 
we had seen during the torch-light re- 
view. ' We saw, however, nothing which 
in any degree served to raise our opinion 
of the gerieral efficiency of our allies; and 
we returned to our host at a late hour, 
more than ever impressed with the per- 
suasion, that if the deliverance of the Pen- 
insula was to-be effected at all, it m 
done, not by the Spaniards, but 
selves. ; 
* At an early hour next m 
took leave of Cuesta, and set: 
return to Plasencia. The old 
brightened up as we bid him 
and embracing us after the manner of 
his country, repeated over and over again, 
that he was fully satisfied with the result 
of the communication with which Sir 
Arthur had honoured him. How far 
this feeling of satisfaction was mutual, I 
take it not upon me to determine; but 
that the journey had not been performed 
absolutely in vain, the orders which were 
issued, immediately on our arrival: at 
head-quarters, for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to march at a 
moment’s notice, sufficiently attested.” 


The results of that movement were, 
as our readers doubtless recollect, ren- 
dered absolutely nugatory, by a fresh 
display of obstinacy, and somethin 
like ill-timed jealousy, on the part 
the Spanish commander. An oppor- 
tunity of attacking Victor, such as 
even the most sanguine could have 
hardly anticipated, presented itself ; 
and of this Sir Arthur did his best to 
take advantage ; but Cuesta, for some 
reason or other best known to himself, 
refused to move. wa consequence 
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Was, ‘that*Victor escaped ; and having 
been strongly lnforeed by the corps 
of Sebastiani, Joseph, and Jourdan, 
hé ‘returned to fight the battle of Ta- 
lavera. The battle ended, it is true, 
gloriously for the British army. The 
enemy were everywhere foiled and 
driven back with loss ; but no favour- 
able events arose out of it. On the con- 
trary, Sir Arthur, threatened on all 
hands by fresh enemies, and betrayed, 
not through evil design perhaps, but 
certainly through groundless terror on 
the part of the Spaniards, was com~ 

lled to retire with precipitation be- 

ind the Tagus, leaving a large pro- 
portion of his wounded to the mercy 
of the very men whom, a few days 
previously, he had defeated in a gene- 
ral action. 

Lord Londonderry gives an inte- 
resting account of the privations and 
sufferings which our army underwent, 
whilst cantoned first in the coun- 

round Saraicijo, and afterwards 
in the unhealthy region of the Gua- 
diana. From the Spaniards our peo-~ 
ple received no aid whatever, and 
even the ordinary means of transport 
fe ir stores and ammunition were 
» Yet were the Spanish. ge- 
ent for a forward movement, 
ent when they must have 
t such movement, had it 
ticable, would have been fa- 
tal to the troops which made it. For- 
tunately, however, the army was com- 
manded by one who knew both when 
ta. advance and when to remain sta- 
tionary, and whose natural firmness 
enabled him to set its true value both 
upon the applauses and reproaches of 
others. Sir Arthur steadily adhered 
to his own plan, and by doing so he 
saved the only force upon which the 
Peninsula could then reckon for its 
ultimate deliverance. 

In the meanwhile, the French, ha- 
ving every where overcome the opposi- 
tion of the Spaniards, were preparing 
to thake another grand effort for the 


sumpogstion of Portugal. Early in the 
en 









ing of 1810, upwards of 70,000 

| showed themselves on the fron- 

fs of Beira ; and it was soon known 
that Massena, accounted one of the 
most skilful of the Marshals of France, 
would appear at their head. Lord 
Wellington (for he had now been 
raised to the peerage) made imme- 
diate preparations to meet the threat- 
ened danger. Leaving General Hill 
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with a small corps to watch the move. 
ments of Mortier in the ‘south, he 
himself broke up from his canton- 
ments, and proceeded by quick marches 
to occupy a position on the Coa. Here, 
with no more than 27,000 British and 
20,000 untried Portuguese troops, he 
peepenes to make a stand for the de« 
ence of Portugal ; and here, before 
many months elapsed, the excellence 
of his arrangements was put to the 
test. 

After many delays, which Lord 
Wellington failed not to improve to 
the utmost, Massena opened the cam« 
paign, by sitting down in force before 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The fortress, though 
garrisoned only by Spaniards, made 
a gallant and protracted defence ; so 
that the summer was far advanced 
before the enemy were in a condition 
to cross the Agueda; and even then 
it was anticipated that their farther 
progress would be materially retarded 
by the works at Almeida. But an 
unfortunate accident having com- 
pelled the governor to capitulate with- 
in a few days after his investment, all 
hope of arresting the invaders on the 
frontier evaporated. Lord Welling- 
ton, accordingly, began that retreat to 
the lines of Torres Vedras, which, will 
long continue memorable among, mig. 
litary operations, sweeping before him 
as he went, all the cattle, corn, and 
even inhabitants of the province, and 
leaving nothing upon which the ene 
my could subsist. We have alrea< 
dy so far exceeded our limits, that 
we cannot spare room for any descrip< 
tion, either of the retreat, of the battle 
of Busaco which enlivened it, or of 
the lines themselves. For all these 
we refer the reader to the work itself ; 
but the following remarks of our au< 
thor, accompanied as they are by-an 
extract of a letter, written at the mo< 
ment by the “ Great Captain,” we 
consider as too curious to be passed 
by. In tone and character, the letter 
contrasts strikingly with the language 
of Sir John Moore, uttered when in 
circumstances certaiily not more 
alarming. ! é; 

Lord Londonderry is taking a brief 
and judicious review of the prospects 
of the army at corresponding periods 
in the years 1810 and 1811, At, the 
former he. says, 

“It is not, perhaps, going too far to 
affirm, that few men, situated as Lord 
Wellington then was, would have regard- 
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ed his case as otherwise than desperate. 
He was opposed, with less than fifty 
thousand effectives, to the undivided 
strength of the French Emperor; for 
there was no diversion going on in 
the north of Europe, nor any prospect of 
such diversion being speedily effected. 
It ‘is true, that the lines were in his rear, 
fortified as carefully and skilfully as time 
and circumstances would allow, and that 
his retreat thither could never be pre- 
vented. But, formidable as the lines 
were, no one ventured to pronounce 
them impregnable, especially if assailed 
by the whole of the French troops then 
in the Peninsula. The truth, indeed, is, 
that among the heads of departments, and 


throughout the army at large, there were 


at this time few who did not look forward, 
with something like anxiety, to a speedy 
re-embarkation. Portugal has no gates, 
it was said, by closing which, thirty thou- 
sand British soldiers can pretend to shut 
out the French army ; and to talk of de- 
fending it, now that Spain has been sub- 
dued, is as idle as it would be to talk of 
defending the solitary province of Gal. 
licia, Andalusia, or Arragon. Embark 
we must before long ; and happy shall we 
be if our embarkation be not impeded or 
prevented. Such; however, were not the 
sentiments of our chief; and it must be 
so interesting to posterity to record what 
passéd in hiS miind at the period I allude 
to; ‘that I hesitate not to give his opinions 
in nearly his own words;'as'communica- 
ted to myself. Mi ASW - 

“* There is no doubt, that the task 
whieh I have undertaken is Herculean, 
particularly now that the Spanish armies 
are all annihilated, and that there is no- 
thing: in the shape of an army in the 
field: but ourselves, I think I am, how- 
ever;in such a situation, that I can retire 
and embark when I please; and if that 
be the ease. the longer I stay the better 
for the cause, and the more honourable 
to the country. Whether I shall be able 
to.hald my ground at last, must of course 
depend upon the numbers and the means 
by which I shall be attacked ; and advert- 
ing to the difficulties of subsistence, even 
for small numbers, in this country, I hope 
that I shall not be attacked by more than 
I shall be able tprmanage. The necessity 
of keeping my fear open to the Tagus, 
is a difficulty ; and I should be able to ef- 
fect my object with greater ease, if I was 
not under the necessity of effecting every- 
thirig n without loss, but without 
risk, or even the ‘appearance of risk, in 
ae please the good people of Eng- 
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The remainder of the narrative. is 
descriptive of the retreat of. na 


from before the lines ; of the first siege 
of Badajos, of the battle of Albuera, 
and the movements consequent upon 
2 ; of the retrogression of Lord Wel- 
ington’s army upon Campo Major ; 
of its ciliden hers froth ¢ ¢henibe to 
the Agueda; the brilliant affair at 
Fuentes de Honore ; and of the va- 
rious events which befell, as well in 
the field as in cantonments, during 
the winter of 1811. Finally, we have 
a most exact and graphic delineation 
of the investment, siege, and capture, 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, with a single ex- 
tract from which we must close our 
present paper. 

*‘ Asthe preceding orders appeared 
at an early hour in the day, ample time 
was afforded for making. every prepara- 
tion which the circumstances of the case 
required, and both men and officers were 
fully instructed in the duties which they 
were expected severally to perform. They 
were not inattentive to these instruc- 
tions ; and, exactly at the moment speci-. 
fied, each column took its station, in 
readiness to obey the signal of advance. 
It would be no easy matter to describe 
the state of men’s feelings during th 
mendous pause which ensued. The 
ing was calm and tranquil, and thea 
in her first quarter, shed over the 
a feeble light, which, without di 
the shape or form of particular o 
rendered their rude outline distinctly vi- 
sible. There stood the fortress, a confused 
mass of masonry, with its breaches like 
shadows cast upon the wall, whilst not a 
gun was fired from it, and all within was 
as still and motionless .as if it were al. 
ready a ruin, or that its inhabitants were 
buried in sleep. On our side, again, the 
trenches crowded with armed men, 
among whom not so much as a whisper 
might be heard, presented no inapt re, 
semblance to a dark thunder-cloud,.or to 
a volcano, in that state of tremendous 
quiet which usually precedes its most 
violent eruptions. But the delay was not 
of long continuance. At a few minutes 
past seven o'clock the word was quietly 
passed that all things were ready, and 
the troops poured forward with the, a 
ness and impetuosity of which. British 
soldiers alone are capable, and which no. ; 
thing could successfully oppose. . " 

“No piece of clock-work, ho 
nicely arranged, could obey the veal Of 
its maker more accurately, than the dif’ 
ferent columns obeyed, that night, the 
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“Wishes of their chief; ahd his ideas were 
“in €ofisequence executed at every point 
with the same precision and regularity, 
as if he had been manceuvring so many 
battalions upon a review plateau. Gene- 
ral M‘Kinnon’s brigades, amidst showers 
of grape and musketry, rushed without 
check to the foot of the great breach ; 
and in spite of numerous obstacles, and 
the most determined resistance, succeed- 
ed in gaining the summit. But a seri- 
ous opposition awaited them there. The 
enemy, driven from the main wall, took 
shelter behind an intrenchment, in front 
of which they had dug a ditch of consi- 
derable width; and whilst our men were 
vainly endeavouring to pass it, a mine 
was suddenly sprung. The havoc occa- 
sioned by that terrible explosion was pro- 
digious, numbers of the bravest and most 
forward of the men being blown up and 
destroyed. Unfortunately for the army 
at large, the gallant M‘Kinnon was among 
them ; but the rest, nothing daunted by 
the fate of their comrades, only redoubled 
their exertions with a courage which 
seemed to rise in proportion to the dif- 
ficulties opposed to it. They were thus 
situated when Major O’Toole’s little co- 
Jumn, which had acted under the guidance 
of Major Sturgeon upon the right, joined 
; when finding that all their efforts 
fruitless, and that it was impracti- 
to press farther till the results of 
other attacks should be made known, 
they feluctantly ceased to throw away 
their lives, and established themselves 
among the ruins. 

“In the meanwhile both the light divi- 
sion under Crawford, and the Portuguese 
brigade under Pack, were following up 
with equal resolution the measures point- 
ed out to them. The former, issuing 
from the convent, made for the lesser 
breach, their brave chief leading, as few 
besides himself could have done, when a 
musket-ball struck him in the arm, and, 
penetrating the side, lodged in his lungs. 
He fell to the ground, and was borne 
from the field in a dying state. Almost 
at the same moment Major Napier, com- 
manding the storming party, Colonel Col- 
bourtie‘of the 52d, and General Vanda- 
leur, received severe wounds; and the 

s were left to the guidance of acci- 
joa leaders and their own bravery. 
But neitfier the one nor the other were 
wanting,’ ‘The pause of a moment, and 

nly'of a'tioment, occurred, when, with 
‘shout which was distinctly heard over 
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from General Pack's Portuguese, who 
had succeeded in their escalade; and 
the troops, rushing along the ramparts, 
speedily opened their way to the 3d di- 
vision, and the town was our own. 

“ The enemy fled in the utmost disor- 


der. They were pursued from street to 
street, from house to house, with the 
fury which is irrepressible among men, 
flushed with conquest, and exasperated 
by the memory of their comrades slain; 
and all who continued to offer the slight- 
est resistance, were immediately put to 
the sword. To the honour of British 
soldiers, however, be it recorded, that not 
a single life was taken in wantonness, 
He who threw down his arms was spared 
by the very hand which had been uplifted 
to destroy him ; and here, out of a garri- 
son which consisted originally of 1800 
combatants, full 1500 were made prison- 
ers. 

* It were vain for me to attempt any 
description of the scenes of plunder and 
confusion which now presented them- 
selves in every quarter of the town. The 
firing, which had ceased for a moment, 
because the contest was at an end, was 
renewed, here and there, in the extrava- 
gance of triumph; whilst shouting and 
screams mingled fearfully with the groans 
of the wounded, and the insane outcries 
of men in a state of horrible intoxication. 
Many houses, likewise, in different dis- 
tricts, burst forth into flames, whether 
wantonly or accidentally excited, it was 
impossible to determine; while the 
churches were ransacked, the wine and 
spirit-cellars emptied, and for several 
hours every species of enormity of which 
persons, not absolutely savage, are capa- 
ble, was perpetrated. All these things 
occurring during the night, the darkness 
of which was but imperfectly dispelled by 
the light from the burning edifices, pro- 
duced an effect which none who witness- 
ed it will ever forget, and few desire to 
experience again :—but they came to an 
end at last. The drunken dropped gra- 
dually asleep, the wounded were remo- 
ved to temporary hospitals; and of the 
houses already on fire, the greater pro- 
portion were burned to the ground, be- 
fore the farther progress of the flames was 
arrested; and, by dawn on the following 
morning, a degree of order was restored, 
such as few who beheld the condition of 
things immediately posterior to the as- 
sault, could have anticipated. 

“ The casualties among the allied 





* «¢he roar of musketry and cannon, they 
(+ Sgeiewed the charge, and in five minutes 
13 Made wow the ascent. Then arose the 
Yee very 7 ivictory from every quarter, and 
PA esifon 


forces daring the progress of this im- 
portant siege, were, as might be expect- 
ed, numerous,—9 officers and 217 men 
being killed, and 84 officers and 1000 men 
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wounded ; and of these, 6 officers and 
140 men, were killed, and 60 officers and 
500 men wounded, on the night of the 
assault alone. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the loss of so many valua- 
ble lives was keenly felt, not only by pri- 
vate friends, but by the army in general ; 
but among them all, there fell not one 
so universally,or so justly lamented as 
Major-General Crawford. He was an 
officer of whom the highest expectations 
had been formed, and who, on every oc- 
casion, had an opportunity to prove, that 
had his life been spared, the proudest 
hopes of his country wouid not have been 
disappointed ; and he was a man, to know 
whom, without loving him, was impos- 
sible. ‘To me his death occasioned that 
void which the removal of a bosom friend 
alone produces, and for which, nothing on 
this side of the grave can make amends. 
From the moment of receiving his wound, 
he knew that all hope of recovery was 
idle ; he lingered on for a few days, and 
at last submitted to his fate with the mag- 
nanimity of a hero, and the resignation 
of a Christian. Poor Crawford! whilst 
the memory of the brave and the skilful 
shall continue to be cherished by Bri- 
tish soldiers, thou wilt not be forgotten, 
and the hand which scrawls this tribute 
to thy worth, must be cold as thine own, 
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ere the mind which dictates, f shall.egase 
to think of thee with affection,and re- 
gret !”” Y bid ster 
Here we lay aside the pen, merely 
repeating, what we have already said 
at the commencement of our, paper, 
that = > gna this volume to be, 
not only the most interesting, but.b 
far the most important work which 
has yet appeared on the subject of the 
Peninsular war. It combines the 
authenticity of history, with -the at~ 
tractive character of a personal narra- 
tive; and it is interspersed with anece 
dotes and observations, which will-be 
read by all classes with infinite satis« 
faction. We rejoice to find that the 
noble writer promises, in the event of 
his present performance being favour- 
ably received, to give us, next year, 
a similar account of the war in the 
North, during 1813 and 1814. The 
subject is fresh, and if handled as he 
has handled that of. the war in’ the 
Peninsula, we are certain that it will 
have a wider circulation, both .in this 
country and on the Continent, than 


any detail of military movements ex< 
tant. 





THE IRISH YEOMAN.=-A TALE OF THE YEAR NINETY-EIGHT. 


CHAPTER FIRST. iff 


IneLanp is at this time a strange 
place, where a large proportion of the 
le live more according to fancy, 
than any fixed rule of conduct, yet it 
has within the last five-and-twenty 
years made wonderful progress in ci< 
vilization. For twenty or thirty years 
before the Union, although it was a 
period in which some great and public- 
spirited ends were achieved in a very 
wild and theatrical fashion, public and 
rivate morals were in general horri- 
ly depressed. 

. Everything, whether for or for 
evil, but more especially the latter, 
was carried to extravagant excess ; 
prudence and common sense were no- 
where to be met with. In the Court 
and in Parliament, corruption flourish- 
ed.on the one side, and on the other a 


. glowing and extravagant energy of 


speech, which 


was mistaken for elo« 


m quence, while the men-on both sides - 


were habituated to a dari 


contempt 
of life, a readiness to in 


t, and ah 


equal readiness to “ give satisfaction,” 
at any number of paces from three to 
thirteen. In the law courts; ‘they 
minded anything but law—a barrister 
found it necessary to be provided, not 
with cases and precedents, but 
wit, some talent for declamation, due 
elling pistols, and an i 
friend to “‘ go out” with him upon oc- 
casions. In the country they lived 
after the maxim of Horace :— 
Recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico. 


The year was one long round qi 
ous hospitality. They hunted foxes 
—they ate—they drank—Ye, 

how they did drink! The da 

them p under the table, an — 
hours more found them on their ,hor- 
ses’ backs again, taking such as 
would make the boldest sportsman in 
Leicestershire turn back and seek the 
gap or the gateway.. Of this rece of 








country Squires, was Cornelius Mgp- 
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Cooney, Esq. of Castle MacCooney, in 
the ae Kildare; Justice of the 
Peace Quorum, and M.P. for the 
borough of Ballycooley,a little town in 
the vicinity of the Castle. This Cas- 
tle, by the way, was, as a native would 
say, “ no castle at all, but only a piece 
of one that was intended to have been, 
had the old master lived ;” but it so 
happened that death cut short his days 
and the castle together. In the midst 
of his building speculation, he was 
seized with the gout in his stomach, 
to which he applied his accustomed 
remedy of a glass or two of brandy ; 
but finding it more obstinate than usu< 
al, to make certain of a cure, he swal- 
lowed the whole bottle-full, and was 
carried to bed, from which he arose no 
more—as no Coroner’s inquest sat up 
on the body, I am unable to record 
whether he died by the visitation of 
gout, or of brandy. His son and suc- 
cessor had neither taste nor ready mo-~ 
ney for building. “‘ There is,” said he, 
“a cellar, and a dining-room, and 
some sleeping rooms already, aad 
plenty of stables for the horses, and 
what. the devil more does a man 
want ?” 

So the half-finished building was 
left as it was, and the new proprietor, 
with an estate which actually paid 
him two thousand a-year, and which 
under moderately. good management 
would have produced nearly five, took 
up his residence in a house without a 
hall, and rooms that had never felt the 
brush of the painter. This, however, 
made almost no difference to him who 
had no notion of domestic comfort— 
all the time he passed within doors be~ 
ing spent either in sleep, or that rude 
jollifeation which disdains such tri- 
fling matters, as coloured walls or cars 
peted floors. Mr MacCooney wasal- 
most adored by his tenantry, for he 
let them do as they pleased. They idled 
and joked, and fought and cheated, 
and drank whisky, and shouted for 
joy as they saw “the masther”. gal- 

oping over the country after the 
hounds, and before all his compani 

of the chase. Their fences to be sure 
were broken, but for this they cared 
the less, as they did not think it ne- 
eessary to take the trouble of mend- 
ing them again, and at all events they 
loved. to see a bit of sport. Asa Parlia- 
mentman Mr MacCooney wasnot much 
known, tin the post-office, where 
the then unlimited privilege of frank« 
ing his name continually be- 
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fore their eyes. To save himself 
and ‘his friends the trouble, it: was 
his custom to desire them’ to frank 
their own letters in his name, and the 
difference of the handwriting having 
caused some letters which actually 
bore his own scrawl to be charged, he 
hied in great wrath to the post-office, 
to threaten them with all the penal- 
ties of a violation of privilege. They 
pleaded the handwriting, as being 
totally unlike the other letters which 
also bore his name in the corner- 
** And do you dare,” said he to the 
officer, ‘* to presume to judge of how 
a gentleman shall write his name?‘ I 
tell you, sir, that I sometimes frank 
letters when I am drunk, and some- 
times when I am sober, and some- 
times when I am not exactly the one 
thing nor the other. And do you think 
that I can be accountable for writing 
my name always in the same way? I 
insist, sir, that you pass every letter 
with my name upon it, no matter how 
it is written.” The poor postman was 
terrified, and promised to be no more 
critical upon the writing of Mr Mac- 
Cooney’s franks. 

It was upon the occasion of a par 
liamentary visit to Dublin, in the year 
1778, that the worthy senator chan 
ced to meet with a damsel from Cuii- 
berland, who had come over in one 
of the coal-ships to seek her for- 
tune in Ireland ; and calculating, no 
doubt, from the general reputation 
of the Green Isle for female vir- 
tue, that to bring any there would 
be like carrying coals to Whitehaven; 
she avoided encumbering her charms 
with any such commodity. Mr Mac« 
Cooney, who, I should have mention« 
ed, was unmarried, without much dif. 
ficulty induced her to accompany him 
to the country, where she lived with 
him for two years, and at the end of 
the first brought him a son, who was 
called by his father’sname. At length, 
having become heartily wearied of the 

rpetual riot in which the Squire 

ived, and longing to see the clean 
neat inside of an English house again, 
the young woman resolved to go away 
upon the first opportunity, and one 
soon presented itself. A detachment 
of cavalry, on their march from Cork 
to Dublin, stopped a night at Bally- 
cooley, and one or two of the officers 
dined with Mr MacCooney and his 
fox-hunting friends. In the morning, 
at six o'clock, as was the custom in 
those days, the Squire mounted his 
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hunter, and rode off to cover ; and, in 
halfan hour after, his — — 
ed a baggage-cart, and covering 
head with a cloak, that she might not 
be recognised as she passed out of 
the town, she bid it, her son, and her 
late protector, adieu for ever. 

The little Cornelius, thus early left 
without a mother’s care, was certainly 
in bad case for receiving ‘“‘ a regular 
education.” But there was too much 
of real Irish kindness in the house, 
with all its loose and slovenly ma- 
nagement, to allow of his infant wants 
being neglected. He had, to be sure, 
about once a-week, a narrow escape 
from being smothered, in consequence 
of the old woman who had the care of 
him taking him to bed with her when 
she was rather too drunk to know 
exactly whether she lay on him or be- 
side him ; but still he did escape, and 
throve amazingly upon the food they 
gave him, which was not, as I am 
credibly informed, either Indian ar- 
row-root or asses’ milk, but stirabout 
and buttermilk, with occasionally, as 
soon as he could grasp it in his little 
hand, a fine, smiling, mealy potatoe, 
a kind of victual which, notwithstand- 
ing the large proportion of “ un-nu- 
tritive fibre,” which modern philoso- 
phers have found it to contain, seems 
to encourage sound mischievous flesh 
in young Hibernians with great rapi- 
dity. As soon as the child was able 
to toddle about by himself, the man- 
ner of his breakfast was in this wise, 
which I venture to describe, as the 
like is seldom to be seen out of the 
good-humoured kingdom of Ireland: 
The huge pot, which boiled the stir- 
about every morning for the servants’ 
breakig st, was not entirely emptied, a 
quantity sufficient for the young Cor- 
nelius being left in the bottom. It was 
then laid upon its side to cool, for a pe- 
riod of much painful and hungry expec- 
tation to the youngster, who well knew 
his portion ; and when its heat had 
sufficiently abated, with a wooden 
noggin of buttermilk in one hand, and 
& spoon in the other, he crept into the 
pot, head, shoulders, knees, and all, 
and in due time cleared his way to a 
full and unobstructed view of the 
whole interior of his iron mansion. 
It sometimes happened, indeed, that 
when he was left alone, one of the 
pigs would make a sudden charge from 
the yard to the kitchen, and thrusting 
its head into the pot would endeavour 
to share his breakfast ; but even at 
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two years old, the boy was valorous 
enough to resent such unlawful in- 
arondse boxed Mr Pig’s face:to 
su purpose, as generally sent 
him away with a very slight taste of 
the —- mess. ka nd 
As the young Cornelius grew up, hi 
habits and dispositions were of ule 
formed according to the circumstances 
which surrounded him—circumstan= 
ces which, however unfavourable in 
other respects to the training up of a 
child in the way he should go, were 
rendered particularly so by the notes 
rious illegitimacy of his birth. His 
father never took the trouble of mas 
king decided arrangements about any«= 
thing, and therefore it was never ex 
— ascertained whether the parlour 
or the kitchen was the boy’s p 
place ; but if the question were to be 
decided according to the portion of 
time he spent in each, unquestionably ~ 
the kitchen had the honour to have 
the greater claim upon him. Be thut 
as it may, no boy in Leinster was 
happier than Cornelius—he was sharp 
witted, full of good-humour, mischie= 
vous, unacquainted with fear, and a 
general favourite. ‘‘ Master Corne- 
lius,” as he was called in the presence” 
of the Squire, and more familiarly, 
** Corny”-in his absence, was ready for 
anything, and some way engaged in 
everything, that was done in or about 
the house ; and so little teaching did 
he require, that it was remarked that 
everything came ‘‘ quite natheral” to 
him. Even the parish-clerk, who was 
engaged to teach hj all he knew, that 
is to say, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, as far as the “ rule of three,” 
and who had of all his teachers un- 
questionably the most difficulties to 
overcome, declared “ he was the cutest 
boy ever he seen, and, when he could 
be got to pay attintion, would larn as 
much in two hours as another boy in 
six.” The pedagogue was, however, 
the only one who had reason to com- 
plain of his want of attention ; in the 
stable, which was his most favourite 
resort, he was up to everythitig.” At 
fourteen years old few country farriers 
su him in knowledge of horse= 
flesh, and some’ declared’ that 
** didn’t b’lieve but he could’ shoe 
horse himself if he was put to it,"*~a 
confidence in his prowess which ‘he 
amply verified one morning when his 
own * coult” had slipped a‘shide, and 


the village smith, who had beefi ‘tp 
night at a wake, was dead drunk, and 
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all hope of resuscitation for at 
st'six hours. His father had'a pri 
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allowed him to join the fox-hunt, 
where Cornelius shone in all his glory. 
It was a common saying, “ that the 
devil wouldn’t stop young Corny.” 
Certain it was, that no ditch or gate 
in all the country-side would ; it was 
fearful to see the desperate leaps he 
took, wonderful that he kept his seat 
insomany of them, andstill more won- 
derful that he did not break his neck 
in some of the frequent falls which, in 
common with all other fox-hunters, he 
received. The youth could handle his 
gun too, if indeed the rude instru. 
ment, composed of an old fowling- 

barrel, and a worn-out musket- 
ober — name ; but such as 
it was, he pointed it to some purpose, 
= old Pat phos = sett age 
eeper, game-keeper, and holder of 
several other inapetane offices under 
the Squire, and who first taught “ his 
Heo perce how to shoot,” was very 
of his young pupil, declaring, 
t “* to send out Masther Corny wid 
the goon in his hand, was as good as 
signing the death- warrant of a dozen 
brace of snipe the shortest day in 
the year.” Indeed, Cornelius seldom 
missed killing, except when his gun 
tmissed fire, which, since truth must 
be told, it did about twice out of 
every ‘three times the trigger was 
drawn. ° 
‘ So far the character and abilities of 
the young man—for he is now eigh- 
teen, if please, gentle reader—were 
rather favourable than otherwise, but 
the sources from which he derived his 
knowledge were too impure not to 
convey much evil along with what was 
good or useful. He was in some re 
spects mean—very cunning, very pas 
sionate, given to dissipation, and al- 
most without any principle, and with 
very little feeling, of religion or mo- 
He was not of the priest’s 
flock, for his father and mother were 
noininally Protestants, and as to his 
own place of worship, he might have 
said: with Falstaff, ‘‘ An I have. not 
mn what the inside of a church 
is' made of; I am a pepper-corn, a 
brewer's horse.” The Protestant clergy 
ini the’country parts of Ireland were 
in thése days unfortunately~but: too 
lukewarm ; they gave but a careless 
attention to the spiritual interests even 
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of the few whe professed their tenets, 
and those who like Cornelius did not 
seek them, were never sought for. . If 
the. Protestant clergy in. Ireland for 
the last hundred years, had. possessed 
but half the industry and zeal which 
at present animates them, the reform. 
ation would not yet have to be accom. 
plished in that country. But what- 
ever were the defects of his inner man, 
the outward form of Cornelius was 
such as, combined with the accome 
plishments we have enumerated, was 
sufficient to have put him on 

terms with himself, and enabled him 
to find favour in the sight of the peo- 
ple in general, and the young women 
in particular, of the neighbourhood, 

It is one of the seeming incongrui- 
ties, yet real harmonies of nature, that 
women, whose breast is the seat of all 
the gentler emotions and more tender 
feelings which adorn and purify hu- 
manity, are more apt to be attached 
to men of bold and daring disposition, 
than to.those whose characters assi< 
milate more nearly to their own. The 
vine twines not with the vine, but 
flings its clasping tendrils around the 
sturdy elm, and gentle woman is most 
apt to feel that kind of admiration 
which is, much more than pity, akin 
to love, for those of whose stoutness 
of heart and boldness of execution she 
feels convinced. We shall find, whee 
ther we examine nature for ourse!yes, 
or consult her revelation in the pages 
of her inspired servant Shakspeare, 
that women love men “ for the dan- 
gers they have passed, and we love 
them that they do pity us.” 

But this is a digression—My story 
is, that the prettiest, gentlest, and best- 
behaved girl in the neighbo, whood, 
loved the young Cornelius better than 
if he had been a better man. Mary 
Kelly, for such was the young dam- 
sel’s plain Irish name, was the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring farmer, who had 
been happy enough to marry a good 
wife, and became in consequence a 
decent respectable man in his station, 
and the father of two sons and a daugh- 
ter, who were a credit to him in his 
old days, and a pattern of good beha- 
viour,, which was admired, but not 
imitated, by their neighbours. Mary 
was as pretty a girl as one might meet 
in a summer day’s walk ; herhair was 
very dark, as were. her .well-arched 
brows and long eye-lashes, beneath 
which her full blue eyes floated, beam- 
ing with expression. Her fair cheek 

5 



















ecaed Tene the ee of the 
- ‘cherry ‘lips, which 
i ; displayed aset of fine white 
teeth, a mouth which even con~ 
noisseurs might have praised, though 
they would perh have found in it 
the’ common Irish fault, of being a 
little too large. She knew well enough 
she'was pretty—most pretty girls know 
it too ell +-bnit to do her justice, she 
seldom thought about it, except when 
she felt its influence in attracting the 
attention of Master Cornelius, who 
«sat his horse so like a gintleman, 
was as bould as a lion,” and knew the 
when, and the where, to say a kind 
flattering word, too, that failed not to 
make its due impression. 

Cornelius was on the most friendly 
and familiar terms with all the young 
people in the neighbourhood ; for the 
particular situation in which he stood 
towards the ‘‘ Masther,” whilst it gave 
him 4 ready access to all the tenants’ 
houses, did not place him in that sta- 
tion which calls for respect rather than 
intimacy ; but of all the houses which 
he frequented, it was well-known that 
Kelly’s was the one which he oftenest 
called at, and tarried the longest in ; 
and it was settled by the old women, 
in their conclaves to settle the affairs 
of their neighbours, or, as they say 
themselves, “‘ to have a little bit of gos- 
sip,“ that when the Squire settled 
Masther Corny in a bit of land, the 

oung chap wouldn’t be asy till he tuk 
e Mary Kelly.” ‘There was, how- 
ever, another person, as different from 
the favoured lover as one Irishman 
could be-from another, who, it was 
well known,’ had set—not his heart, 
for’ no one gave him credit for ha- 
ving any—but his inclination, upon 
having‘ Mary for himself. This was 
oné Fitzpatrick, who had been brought 
be paar achildin the house of the priest 

a neighbouring parish, and passed 
as a son of the priest’s sister, who had 
died in distress); but it was suspected 
that he was really a nearer relation to 
his reverence. He had been taught to 
read and write a little Irish-English, 
but amano such immitigable obsti- 
macy when the Latin Grammar was 
attempted with him, that the priest 
sent him off at sixteen years of age to 
@ssist in a shop which sold something 
of “ ing in the world,” in the 
town of Naas. He had not, however, 
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nies and light goods, rendered an ithe 
vestigation necessary, which, 3 
Fitapatrick thinking might not be pro 
ductive of the most table results 
to himself, left to. be carried on in. his 
absence, and set off one fine moonligh 
night for Dublin, without app 
any one of his departure, or even lea« 
ving a valedictory epistle on his dress« 
ing-table, according to the establishe 
ed custom of runaway masters and 
misses, 
What was his career for some years 
after that, it is not for the present hiss 
tory to relate; but at the end of six 
years he returned to his native village, 
a sallow-faced, dark-browed 
man, with a considerable pote 
* odd quare ways” about him, that 
gave an air of mystery to his conduct, 
and for some time puzzled the natives 
exceedingly. Fitzpatrick drank a great 
deal, but was never fairly, that is to 
say fightingly, drunk ; he went regue 
larly to mass, and had always a news- 
paper to read, and ‘‘a dale of disa 
coorse” for the crowds of men who 
loitered about the chapel before and 
after service. He sometimes engaged 
in farming work, but it was evident 
his pockets were supplied from some 
other source than his own labour, and 
notwithstanding his injunctions to se« 
crecy where he lodged, it was pretty 
well known that he frequently spent 
the night abroad, no one knew where. 
This man was a frequent visitor -at 
Kelly’s house, and seemed equally ane 
xious to make love to his daughter, 
who detested him, and to draw her 
father into conversation about politics 
and religion, who listened to him with 
infinitely more attention and 
For some years. previously to this . 
time, the principles which had been 
productive of such unutterable horrors 
in France, had been zealously incul- 
cated in various parts of Ireland by 
men, whose cold and selfish ambition 
to become of some consequence’ in 
their country, led them into acts of 
heartless and widely extended atrocity, 
for which but too few of them suffered 
as they deserved. The poor Irish pea- 
ae whose misfortune it is always 
= fe - their pest than 
eir ju t, were easily wrought 
upon ee leaders, who in. 
instances sacrificed the lives of 
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actually seduced into rebellion and 
murder. 

For some time prior to 1798, very 
active means were taken, sometimes 
by the leaders themselves, but more 
frequently by hired emissaries, to sow 
disaffection among the cottages of the 
peasantry ; and by one of those mon- 
strous and revolting combinations by 
which guilt of the most abominable 
species is sometimes distinguished, the 
principles of the atheists of France, and 
their Irish disciples, were engrafted 
upon the religious bigotry of the Ro- 
man Catholic peasantry. The deluded 
wretches, while they waved their green 
ribbons above their heads, and shouted 
liberty, were ready to throw them- 
selves on their knees before the priest, 
swearing a blind submission to his 
will, and binding themselves to shed 
the blood of their fellow-men, merely 
because they held a different religious 
belief from themselves. 

Fitzpatrick, as the reader will have 
already surmised, was one of the emis 
saries employed to work up the people 
to that state of excitement fed ge 
after burst forth in the rebellion of 
1798. Already there were known to 
be numerous meetings held by night. 
Smiths’ forges were observed to be at 
work long after the doors were shut, 
and all the lawful busiuess disposed 
of, and it was not doubted that the 
manufacture of pikes caused all this 
extra industry. Ploughshares, spades, 
and every other article of iron inad- 
vertently left abroad, were sure to be 
stolen, and never again seen in their 
original shape, while bands of armed 
men frequently attacked houses in the 
middle of the night, accurately speci- 
fying the quantity and description of 
fire-arms in the house, and demand- 
ing them to be handed out, on pain of 
death to the inhabitants. 

In consequence of these manifesta- 
tions of danger, corps of yeomanry 
were — generally raised over the 
country, by gentlemen of loyalty and 
consideration in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods ; and this brings me back 
again to the line of my story, from 
which, in the wide field of general de- 
scription, I have somewhat wandered. 
Mr MacCooney, with all the folly and 
grossness of his life, had sense and ob- 
servation enough to perceive the change 
that was going on, and the crisis which 
was a ing ; and he felt it his 


duty to his king, and the rank he him. 
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self held in his own vicinity, to take 
active measures to keep a check upon 
the disaffected, and to meet the ex. 


pected explosion. He, therefore, en-« 
tered into communication with go-« 
vernment, and with their assistance; 
and that of the neighbouring gentry, 
he raised a troop of yeomanry cavalry, 
of which he was himself Captain ; and 
though neither he nor those under him 
were much skilled in military tactics, 
yet, as they were well mounted and 
appointed, and most of them constitu 
tionally fond of fighting, and insensi- 
ble to fear, the corps formed for the 
neighbourhood a respectable and for- 
midable force. The most active troop- 
er of the corps was young Cornelius, 
who became his uniform well, and sat 
his horse “as if he were a part of 
him.” Nature had given him a good 
figure for a soldier, though education 
had not supplied the grace which 
gives to oul an advantage its most 
pleasing effect ; yet, as he rode along 
with helmet and breastplate, and sabre 
glittering in the sun, Mary Kelly was 
not alone in thinking him “one o’ the 
nicest lookin’ young fellows ever she 
seen.” 

Matters were now brought to that 
crisis, that the rebel chiefs thought 
they might venture to levy open war 
upon the king ; and one fine hot sum- 
mer day, in the month of May, 1798, 
they simultaneously rose in various 
parts of the country. Armed men 
were to be seen in groups running in 
various directionsacross the open coun- 
try to their various places of rendez- 
vous, some of them with fire-arms, 
which they discharged at gentlemen’s 
houses, as they passed along, out of 
mere wantonness, or as schoolboys fire 
their toy cannons to enjoy the loud re= 
port ; but the greater number had 
nothing but long rudely-made pikes, 
which they flourished, and shouted,— 
** Erin-go-Brah !” 

The dreadful work of civil war now 
commenced in all its horrors. In the 
fury of the first onset, nothing was 
spared but the lives of the women and 
the children, and to them terror was 
frequently as fatal as the pike and the 
flames were to their husbands and fa- 
thers. 

The country at night was illumina- 
ted by the blaze from the consuming 
houses of the Protestant gentry, and 
property as well as life was put to 
wanton destruction. Not only the 
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dwelling- houses, but the hay-yards, 
the huge stacks of hay, and wheat, 
and oats, the stables, and, in many 
instances, the cattle which were in 
them, all were reduced to ashes, in 
this wild burst of bigoted fury. Hap- 
pily, this open warfare was not gene- 
ral all over the island; many extensive 
districts were comparatively quiet, and 
the capital was tranquil and secure. 
To it, all who could afford to travel so 
far, eagerly escaped. The high-road 
from the south was covered with every 
description of vehicle that could be 
seized on for the occasion, to convey 
the families of the gentry, who were 
flying from the scene of terror. 
Houses, furniture, property of all 
kinds, was abandoned and left deso- 
late. Almost all the men who were 
Protestants, entered yeomanry corps 
in their own defence, while their wives 
and children, in endeavouring to con- 
ceal themselves or to escape, suffered 
dreadful hardships, which deprived 
many of their health, some of their 
reason, and not a few of their lives. 
That part of the country which I have 
designated ‘‘ the neighbourhood of 
Ballycooley,” was one of the places 
most violently disturbed. The houses 
of the Protestants were plundered and 
burned in every direction ; and even 
the women, threatened with destruc- 
tion, were obliged to take refuge in 
hovels and dry ditches, or in some in« 
stances in the houses of the priests, 
until they found some opportunity of 
escaping to a place of safety. Mr Mac- 
Cooney’s corps was of course put upon 
active duty, and had many rencontres 
with the rebels, in which it is report- 
ed the ferocious cruelty was not con- 
fined to one side, but that these raw 
soldiers displayed a degree of callous 
indifference to the shedding of blood, 
which one might have expected it 
would have required more experience 
in the trade of war, and more fami- 
liarity with scenes of slaughter, to 
have rendered possible. The concen- 
tration, however, of a considerable re- 
bel force in this quarter, rendered it 
necessary to oppose them with. addi- 
tional strength ; and fifty men were 
detached from a Scotch Fencible regi- 
ment in Dublin, to co-operate with 
the yeomanry corps in keeping the in- 
surgents of that district in check. This 
bry, vet arrived, under the command 
of Captain Donald Fraser, a very va- 
liant and prudent Scot, who had been 
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a sergeant in a Highland regiment in 
the American war, and, in a smart af- 
fair with the enemy, in which the En- 
sign of his regiment was killed, and 
the colours about to be borne off in 
triumph, had rushed upon the spoiler, 
cleaved his head asunder with his 
broadsword, and recovered the colours, 
which he afterwards had the honour 
to bear as the just reward of his bra- 
very. On the return of the army, Do- 
nald chanced to lodge in the city of 
Glasgow with “a decent woman, who 
had a gay pickle siller o’ her ain,” 
which thinking it would be a prudent 
step to make his also, he wooed and 
married her ; and, becoming a man of 
substance, yet not liking altogether to 
quit his profession, he obtained a lieu- 
tenancy in a Fencible regiment, think- 
ing to spend the remainder of his days 
at home ; but the rebellion in Ireland 
put him once more upon active and 
dangerous service. Furnished with 
particular instructions from General 
Dundas, and a letter to Captain Mace 
Cooney, commanding the Ballycooley 
corps of yeomanry cavalry, requesting, 
that from Captain Fraser’s great expe- 
rience, the greatest attention might be 
paid to all his suggestions respecting 
the movements and disposition of the 
corps, the Highlander arrived with his 
seasonable reinforcement, and a large 
supply of ammunition, which was led- 
ged in the Castle ; and such hasty for- 
tification, as time and the open condi- 
tion of the place admitted, was resort 
ed to, to defend it against a sudden at 
tack. After they had done their best, 
however, the Captain shook his head 
at the defences, and declared his, opi- 
nion that it would be better to engage 
the enemy, if it came to that, outside 
them, than to abide their onset with- 
in. Much time was not given them 
to deliberate. Late in the evening, 
positive information arrived that a 
body of rebels, to the amount, it was 
said, of three hundred, had just halt 
ed for the night about a mile on the 
other side of Ballycooley, and it was 
their intention to attack Castle Mac- 
Cooney in the morning, chiefly for the 
ry wee of obtaining the ammunition, 
of the arrival of which they had heard. 
In consequence of this information, a 
council of war was immediately held, 
when, after Captain Fraser h i 


ed all the knowledge he,could.r ; 
ing the arms and mous. attack of 
these rebels, he addressed the company 
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itt ‘a #hort speech, something'to the ef» 
fect following: — 

“@] think; shentlemen, it would be 
neither entnor soldier-like to wait 
the | ing of the enemy im this place, 
whilk is on ev ide open to attack. 
H,,'as ‘you aaj, taey come with burn- 
ing peats on the end of their pikes, 
and make a desperate assault,—even 
if we beat them off, there’s sma’ chance, 
that in this tamned dry hot weather, 
they could be prevented from settin 
fire to the place ; an’ if they should, 
there’s eneuch o’ poother in it, I can 
tell ye, to make a tev'lish fearsome 
blaw-up. I recommend, therefore, 
that we take the first day-licht in the 
morning, and march to disperse them, 
before they commence their march to- 
wards'us. I think we have eneuch of 
force for that, and at all events we 
maun do oor best ; and, in the event 
of a ‘retreat becoming necessary, we 
may then try what sort of defence we 
éan tak here.” 

‘Tt is a maxim with us Irish,” said 

Mr MacCooney, “‘ always to be more 
ready to go to a fight, than to wait for 
the Agit to come to us,—so my corps 
will attend you with all the pleasure 
in life, Captain Fraser, as early in the 
morning as you plase. And now that’s 
settled, Captain, sit down till I give you 
a tumbler of whisky-punch, which I’ll 
venture to say’ is as good as any you 
ever drank in Scotland.” 
» “ T tasted some upon my march,” 
said the Captain. “It’s gude whusky, 
but it wants a wee peat-reek to gie it 
a flavour.” 

“ Taste that, and see what you'll 

say to it,” said Mr MacCooney, as he 
out a glass, and pushed over a 
tumbler to the Captain. ‘ There’s 
not a headach ina hogshead of it.” 
* The Captain took the glass, and 
emptied the liquor down his throat as 
if it had been water. “‘ Ay,” said he, 
“that’s gude ; that’s better than they 
gied me on the road.” 

“ Upon my soul, I’m glad you seem 
to like it,” said the Squire, gazing with 
some little astonishment at the empty 
glass ; “ but, Captain, we mix it here. 
I don’t know how the devil you can 
swallow it raw?” .* 


** Hoot, said’ the Captain, 
that.- Whusky’s 







i¢T dinna like the 
smetimes, an’ I can 
y, ese.” 

!” muttered the 
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Squire to his companion on the other 
side ; ‘‘ I don’t understand his Scotch, 


but I-suppose it manes He likes it ; 
and he s 


have his bellyful before 
he stops.” 


This time, however, the Captain 
mixed his tumbler, and, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets, withdrew 
again with an air of vexation, and. 
seemed at a great loss for something. 

** De you iver tak snuff?” said he 
at last to MacCooney ; “‘ I forgot my 
box in Dublin, and I snuffed the boxes 
of twa o’ my sergeants—whilk was all 
that was in the company—empty, on 
my way doon. ‘ The hart never panted 
for cooling streams,’ as King David 
says, mair than my nose does this mo- 
ment for a pickle snuff.” 

** Faith, then, I’m very sorry to 
say,” replied the Squire, “ that there 
is not a grain of snuff in this house, 
for no one takes it; but you'll get 
plenty at the widow Rooney’s, as we 
pass through Ballycooley in the morn-: 
in 


* The morning!” said Captain Fras 
ser. ‘* By the Lord! you might as 
weel bid a man, that was perishing o’ 
thirst, wait till the day o’ judgment 
for a drink o’ water. For God’s sake, 
alloo me to send for the pepper-box, 
for I can thole this nae langer,” con« 
tinued he, laying hold of his nose. 

Amidst roars of laughter, with which 
it was plain the Captain was not very 
well pleased, the pepper was sent for ; 
but his good-humour was soon resto-« 
red, by the messenger returning, not 
with the spice, but a box of Irish 
blackguard, which an old woman in 
the kitchen happened to possess. 

To the astonishment and mortifica- 
tion of his host, he rose up at the end 
of his second tumbler, avowing his 
determination to drink no more. 

** Why, botheration !—~Nonsense; 
man. You don’t mane to turn deserts 
er, Captain ?” said the Squire. “ You 
haven't tasted your liquor yet.—I 
couldn’t fall asleep, if I was to die for 
it, under seven tumblers ; and you've 
taken only two !” 

“* We have some serious wark be- 
fore us in the morning,” replied: Fra 
ser; “ and it would be the leicht of 
madness in me to get fou, and maybe 
be asleep when I should be feichting. 
Na, na! Pll awa to look at my’men,; 
and then to bed); and if I micht vene 
ture to mak éestion till a shen- 
tleman “fn his ain hoos, I would’ re« 
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commend that we all did the same ; 
for we mawn be-carly afit,” 


« We'll .be ready for you, never 
fear,Captain,” replied Mr MacCooney, 
“ We're the boys for being up in the 
canlenedieal night to you, if you 
won't stay.” ; : 

Captain Fraser went to give his or- 
ders for the morning, and, as he re- 


CHAPTER 


Ar that time, when, as Lord Byron 
magnificently expresses it, 


“ Night wanes—the vapours, round the 
mountains curl’d, 

Melt into morn, and light awakes the 
world,” 


Captain Donald Fraser was marshal- 
ling his men in the farm-yard of Cas-« 
tle MacCooney, and was soon joined 
by his companions of the preceding 
evening. 

‘«* Good morning, Captain,” said the 

Squire ; “ you've got the start of us, I 
see. 
“‘ No that much,” replied Fraser ; 
“‘ and by my word I’m mair pleased 
than I can weel tell ye, to see you there ; 
bein’ a wee fearsome that your caroose 
last night would have kept ye in your 
bed this morning.” 

** Poh !—not the laste fear in life,” 
said the Squire. ‘‘ I believe some of 
us went to-bed as well as you, but faith 
I’m not sure. We're now ready to 
march, however,” he continued, as he 
saw his troopers mounting, and form- 
ing into line. 

“* Weel, then, let us place our sen- 
tries here, and then march,” rejoined 
Fraser ; ** and tell your men, if ye 
please, Captain MacCooney, to be stea~ 
dy, and make nae needless clamour as 
we move along... If we.come by sur- 
prise upon this body of the enemy, it 
will be sae much the better.” 

The orders were given—the troops 
formed, and. filed off from the gate ; 
while a few men, half-dressed, with 
open vests and ungartered stockings, 
and half a score of women, with un- 
combed hair and —— feet, stood. 
gazing after them as long as they con- 
tinued in sight. 

As yet, something of the chilliness 
and silence of night still remained ; 
and morning looked like the face of 
beauty, seen through a sombre veil— 
clouds of mist lay heavily upon the 
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he heard the ——, exe oma 
the Squire singing in le oat mak 


unmelodigus voice,— sh 
“ At five in the morning, by most of the 

1 clocks, jie s aT 
We pay aera ee dig owed 


SECOND. oT a 


sides of the hilis—a single bird gave 
here and there a solitary chirrup, as if 
calling upon its companions to awake 
—and a hare or rabbit occasionally 
darted with frightened rapidity across 
the nooks of the fields. The soldiers 
even seemed almost still asleep as they 
marched silently along, except y 
Cornelius, who rode in the cat mak 
of the yeomen, and whose tranquillie 
ty was exceedingly disturbed by the 
aforesaid hares and rabbits, the sight 
of which always brought his carabine 
to his shoulder, and called forth all his 
self-command to prevent him from 
drawing the trigger. The light, hows 
ever, rapidly increased, and seemed ta 
awake both man and nature to activie 
ty. The east became insupportably. 
bright—the mists. slowly swept away 
along the summits of hills—and 
soon the sun burst forth in all theglory 
of a bright summer morning. On the 
left, the blue hills of the County Wick< 
low were visible in the remotest dis- 
tance ; and in the valley to the right,.a 
small stream, tributary to the Liffey, 
which had till now been marked only 
by the thick line of narrow mist which 
hung above it, glanced like a winding 
line of silvery light through the un« 
cut meadows. A thousand birds sang 
in the hawthorn hedges, which were 
loaded with white blossom, and the 
branches, bending with its weight, and 
that of the heavy dew which, cl 
around it, dashed against the soldiers. 
heads, and filled the air with its de- 
lightful odour.. All the charms of the 
morning and the scene, however, were 
lost upon the e whose track we 
are now pursuing, for their minds were 
occupied about other matters. The 
Squire was thinking of whether quiet- 
ness would be restored by the time the 
fox-hunting season came round again 
——Fraser was thinking about.his wife 
and weans, whom, before his 

for Ireland, he had lodged upon the 
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third “‘ flat” of a house in the “ Can- 
dieriggs” of Glasgow— Young Corne- 
lius was considering the probability of 
owe Kelly being es they passed 
her father’s house, which they should 
do in their line of march—and many 
were pondering upon the interestin 

question of whether the rebels woul 

tight or run when they perceived them. 

The little band had now arrived at 

where the road begins to 
down into the hollow in 
town, or rather village, 
of ley. A comfortable-looking 
farm-hatse, about a hundred yards off 
thé rdad to the left, was the residence of 
Mary Kelly ; and Cornelius, feeling an 
irresis#@le desire to tell her he was 
going*to a battle, turned out of the 
ranks on pretence of adjusting some- 
thing that had gone wrong about the 
trappings of his borse, and leaping over 
the ditch which separated the field 
from the road, was in a minute at the 
farm-house. All appeared silent, as if 
no one were yet awake in the house ; 
and he was muttering something about 
lazy young women, and about to ride 
off in disappointment, when, turning 
round the corner of the house, the 
young girl suddenly met him, and he 
at the same time saw a man passing 
round the opposite corner. Mary al- 
most screamed with surprise, and her 
face was covered with blushes at this 
unexpected meeting with the young 
soldier. 

**Oh! good morrow, Mary ; you're 
arely up, I see,” said he. 

“€ Morra kindly, Mr Cornelius—it 
is arely, sure enough.” 

‘* And you wasn’t without company, 
I see.” 

“* Company !—O weary on him for 
company, said the girl, with a smile 
that showed she meant a comparison. 

* And who was that that came to 

ay his compliments at this genteel 
our for paying a visit?” said Corne- 
lius. 

“* It was Mr Fitzpatrick.” 

** Fitzpatrick !— What the devil was 
he doing here ?>—I was in hopes he 
was either shot or hanged by this 
time.” 

“ Whisht, whisht ! Mr Cornelius— 
maybe he’s _ to listen to what 
you're sayin’ this minute. Sure he’s 
made a captain, or a general, or some- 
thing, of the rebels; an’ there’s a 
whole army of them just two mile the 
other ‘side of Ballycooley, that he be 
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longs to. He come last night to try an’ 
persuade my father to somethin’ } an’ 
my brother Phil, that hates him as bad 
as wicked sperrits hates holy wather, 
said somethin’ to him that offended 
him mortally ; so he swore he’d have 
revenge, and get him piked for an 
Orangeman, so he would. I know he 
was to go off at daylight this mornin’ ; 
so I got up to entrate of him and to 
get his promise that they wouldn’t 
hurt poor Phil for what he said with. 
out manein’ any harm.” 

** Where is he gone to now ?” said 
Cornelius. 

“< Off to the army of the rebels, [ 
hear they’re goin’ somewhere to-day,” 
replied Mary. 

* O, then, Mary, maybe it'll he his 
luck to get a headach to-day that he 
won’t feel, and me to give it to him. 
We're going to attack them rebels, 
Mary ; and if I see him there, maybe 
I won’t put him past hurting any one. 
By my conscience I will, surely.” 

** My God !” said the girl. ‘* Sure- 
ly you’re not going to attack the whole 
army of them ?—Oh, don’t go, Mr Core 
nelius 3 you'll be cut to pieces entire- 


“* Never you fear, my darlin’. Sure 
we've got a reinforcement from Dub- 
lin, an’ a Scotch Captain that'll kill the 
devil an’ ate him for dinner without a 
grain of salt. We're goin’ to have a 
reg’lar battle, Mary, like them that 
Bryan Boroom and Julius Cayser used 
to fight in ould times.” 

** But sure you might be killed or 
wounded in the battle. Oh! it’s a 
dreadful thing this fightin’,” said Mary. 

** Well, for fear I should be killed,” 
said Cornelius, alighting from his 
horse, “* you'd better give me a kiss, 
Mary, before I go.” 

“Oh fie, Mr Cornelius! How can 
you spake so lightly?” said Mary, 
trembling and blushing at the same 
time. 

** Come, my sweet little girl, you 
must not refuse me this once,” said the 
youth, as with gentle violence he car 
ried his point. “‘ And now, Mary, un- 
less I’ve a mind to be shot for a de- 
serther, I must bid you good-bye ; an’ 
if I meet Mr Fitzpatrick in my travels, 
there’s one of us you won't be apt to 
see again at any rate.” 

He raised his head as he spoke, and, 
at the instant, he perceived at the far 
corner of the building from where he 
stood, the face of the man of whom he 
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spoke, looking at him with the dark 
scowl of a fiend, and quick as thought 


a pistol bullet whis past his face, so 
close as almost to cut the skin without 
touching it. Cornelius rushed forward. 
with his sabre in his hand, but his ad- 
versary was too quick for him. A high 
wall bounded the hay-yard on the side 
where he was, and he escaped through 
the gate, locking it after him before 
Cornelius could reach it. The young 
man returned, pale with fury, to where 
Mary stood, equally pale with fear. 
Again he bade her farewell, jumped 
upon his horse, and dashed across the 
fields by the shortest route to overtake 
his companions, while she, with clasp- 
ed hands, prayed Christ and the Vir« 
gin to be his safe-guard. 

A brief halt, which the little band 
had made in the town of Ballycooley, 
enabled Cornelius, by hard riding, to 
overtake them shortly after they gain- 
ed the rising ground on the other side 
of the town. They now began to keep 
a sharp look-out tor the rebels, whose 
position, they were aware, was at no 
great distance, and they very soon 
came in sight of them. At a sudden 
turning of the road, a break or gap in 
the high and ragged hawthorn hedge, 
gave them a view of a very extensive 
field, at the most distant extremity of 
which, the rebels, to the number of 
nearly three hundred, were drawn up ; 
if indeed that term might be applied to 
the loose disposition of as unmilitary 
a looking body as ever ventured to fight 
in a cause ostensibly national. There 
was no uniformity of dress, of arms, or 
of position, observable amongst them. 
Some fluttered in rags, others had 
whole clothes—most of them wore the 
long loose coat, so much a favourite 
with the Irish peasantry—and some 
had short frieze jackets. For arms, a 
considerable number had guns, a few 
had pistols, and the rest were provided 
with pikes, or with a horrid weapon 
formed by fastening a mower’s scythe 
to the end of a pole, in a line with it, 
like the blade of a huge carving-knife. 
It is impossible to describe the lines 
formed by their ranks. ‘“‘ Zig-zag” 
conveys an idea of regular irregularity 
which they did not possess. They ap- 
peared, indeed, to the eye, all jumbled 
together, and persons were seen rapid- 
ly moving up and down amongst them, 
and sometimes stopping, as if arguing 
with one another. The road was se- 
parated from the field in which they 
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were, by the hedge I have already mens: 
tioned, and a wide ditch outside ig), 
which rendered it a fence. not ,easily; 
surmounted. The troops marched. 
slowly along, now hidden by the: hedge 
from the view of the rebels, and undis«: 
turbed save by a solitary shot occas. 
sionally, which, whether intended for 
them or not, they could not tell. They, 
soon observed that the ditch. went 
along the whole length of 
but the hedge terminated 
ther on. It had in fact 
root and branch, in the 
carried away to be burned By some 
neighbouring cotters, who had been 
too lazy, or too improvident, aw 
home turf from the bog in er. 
As it was evident that the moment 
the troops passed the boundary of the 
hedge, they would come in front, and 
in full view of the rebels, a halt was 
ordered, that the officers might consult 
on the mode of attack or defence that 
should be adopted. After some delibe< 
ration, it was agreed that the horse 
soldiers should halt under cover of the 
hedge, while the foot advancing, should 
form on the road in front of the rebels, 










protected by the ditch from the shock, 


of the charge which they expected the 
rebels would make. Captain Fraser 
expected to do severe execution by a 
fire of musketry while they were cross- 
ing the ditch, and the cavalry were to 
charge them in flank as soon as they 
attempted to form upon the road. The 
cowardice or indecision of the rebels 
prevented this plan being carried into 
operation, as the drawing up of the 
Fencibles in their front only seemed to 
increase the confusion in their body, 
and to cause more debating between 
the leaders, while they neither advan- 
ced nor retreated. 

After nearly an hour wasted in this 
way, the Highlander’s patience being 
worn out, he determined himself to 
become the assailant ; but his present 
distance was too great to admit of an 
effective fire, and the ditch was a se« 
rious obstacle to the foot, and still 
more to the horse, in the way of ad« 
vancing. Upon consulting Mr Mace 
Cooney, his associate in command, he 
assured him that every.man and horse 
there had leaped that ditch, or one like 
it, before now, in following the hounds, 
and they wouldn’t ask better sport than 


to leap it now, if he thought well. of . 
making a charge, fie 


‘* Hoot, toot !” said Fraser; “ hunte 
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in’ the tod—fox, I mean—is ae thing, 
Mr MacCooney, and chargin’ the ene- 
my is anither. A dragoon has no busi- 
ness to leap, except in runnin’ away.” 
That is, in military phrase, re- 
treating ; isn’t it, Captain Fraser?” ob- 
served a ame M > 
** Nopreceetely,” said Fraser ; “the 
fferepe isdike that between suppin’ 
pune, and puttin’ your twa 
he luggie an’ drinkin’ it 
or whusky ; in baith 
gangs intil your stomach, 
-a difference in the man- 
tin’ there ; aretrate is a mair 
gese-like thing than rinnin’ 





at we don’t leap, what are we 
said MacCooney. 
il up the ditch,” said Fraser. 
fe bank is on this side, and twenty 
will do enough of it in half an 
ur to gie us room to pass over.” 
pme spades and shovels having 
een’ procured from a neighbouring 
house, Fraser set about putting his 
plan into execution, and picking out 
twenty of his strongest men, advanced 
at their head to the ditch, and, with his 
drawn sword in his hand, directed their 
operations, which they proceeded in 
with great rapidity. Still the rebels 
did not advance, but now and then a 
shot was fired, apparently at Captain 
Fraser, as the balls whistled by, very 
near him. Mr MacCooney, who stood 
at the head of his troops, still under 
cover of the hedge, felt uneasy at the 
danger to which he saw his colleague 
exposed, and alighting from his horse, 
went over to advise him not to expose 
himself so much. 

**T’ll tell you what, Captain Fraser,” 
said he, “‘ if you stand , ay you run 
a mighty great chance of being shot.” 
’ “J maun do my duty though I 
should be shot,” said Fraser, rather 


fily. 
sai Well, but blood an’ ouns,” urged 
a MacCooney, “‘ sure they can shovel 
1 dirt into a ditch, without you at their 
i elbow, and you could see them from 
| the shelter where I was just now.” 

*¢ And where you should be still, 
if you'll allow me to tell you sae,” 
said Fraser ; “ there is, at all events, 
no need for you to run the risk at pre- 

‘sent of being shot, whatever there may 

be for me.” 

* By my honour,” said MacCooney, 

witha laugh, “ ’tisrather oddnow, that 
| “though I saw your danger, and came 
| 
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here to tell you of it, it never once oc-. 
curred to me till you mentioned it, 
that I was coming in the way of an 
odd bullet myself; but it’s no matter 
—an Irishman doesn’t mind danger.” 

* Nor a Hielan’man neither,” said 
Fraser, sharply. 

** Sol percave, and meant no invi- 
dious comparison, I assure you,” said 
MacCooney, making at the same time 
one of his best bows. 

While in the act of making this 
courteous stoop, a shot was fired, and 
a bullet struck the top of his helmet, 
and glanced off without doing him any 
injury. 

‘* Ha,” said Fraser, “ had you been 
standin’ straught yon time, that bullet 
would have been through your harns.” 

**T had an old aunt, Captain,” re- 
plied MacCooney, with great coolness, 
* who was brought up in France ; she 
used to say no one ever lost anything 
by politeness, and now her words prove 
true.” 

“I’m very glad that I haven’t to 
return you among the killed before 
the action commences, however,” said 
Fraser. 

* T hope,” rejoined his companion, 
“ they won’t return the fellow that 
fired that shot, among the missing ; at 
all events, he hit his mark fairly, on- 
i little too high—and now, Captain, 
that your ditch is almost filled, what 
are we to do?” 

*€T mean to advance,” said Fraser, 
“ an’ gie them a peppering within 
gude killing distance. Keep you steady 
where your men are, till you see me 
charge on the enemy, then advance, 
and dash at them. I’m not sure that 
they know your troop is here, and if 
oe come on them suddenly after we 

ave put them into disorder, you'll 
put them to the rout without much 
trouble.” 

** But sure you don’t think we'll 
stand quiet while you're fighting ?” 
said MacCooney. 

“ It’s needful that you should for a 
while,” replied Fraser; ‘‘ never fear, 
you'll have your wark to do before the 
job’s ended.” 

** Tl try to follow your advice, 
Captain Fraser,” said MacCooney ; 
** but, ‘pon my soul, it won’t be easy 
to do it; it’s not natural to stand quiet 
a men are fighting before one’s 

ace.” 

Mr MacCooney having been prevail- 
ed upon to take his place again at the 
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head of his troop, and communicate to 
his impatient soldiers, the plan of at- 
tack by their more experienced leader 
of the infantry, Fraser, dividing his 
company into a rank only two deep, 
marched forward, and did not give the 
order to halt till he was nearly half 
across the field, and right in front of 
the rebel force, which now formed in 
a close crowded group, to receive the 
assault, which they seemed to expect 
at the point of the bayonet. ‘‘ Now, my 
lads,” said Fraser, ‘‘ let me see ye din- 
na forget the trainin’ I hae given you 
—Ye needna tak time to ram down 

our cartridges—just gie your guns a 
ae on the grun’ when ye drop them 
in—ye'll fire the mair o’ them—now— 
let me see—close, quick, and steady— 
Present — fire— There ye go — weel 
done—weel done !” 

The roar of the musketry now pre 
yented any other sound from being 
heard. The soldiers did do justice to 
Donald’s training ; the firing was so 
close and so rapid, that it did tre- 
mendous execution among the rebels, 
whose return-fire, on the contrary, was 
exceedingly loose and irregular. The 
powder which they had too, they knew 
to have been badly manufactured, and 
to be weak, and allowance being made 
for the circumstance, they were order- 
ed to fire high ; an order which they 
obeyed so much beyond what was in- 
tended, that the bullets passed in 
showers three yards over the heads of 
the soldiers at whom they were aimed, 
and so few toek effect that only six or 
seven of the Fencibles were shot in 
the engagement. 

Fraser, now perceiving the extreme 
confusionof the undisciplined rabble to 
which he was opposed, and that some 
were breaking ensak the hedge be 
hind them, gave orders to advance 
with fixed bayonets in quick march ; 
and, as he expected, in one minute, he 
heard the Irish yeomen galloping at 
his heels. The sight of this addition- 
al foree coming down upon them, 
turned the confusion of the rebels in- 
to the wildest disorder ; they no longer 
kept even the semblance of ranks, but 
fled, or gathered together in a confused 
crowd, while thedragoons, giving aloud 
shout of congratulation as they passed 
the Fencibles, dashed in amongst 
them, and committed the most terrible 
havoc. 

» The continued roar of the musketry 
was now silenced, and the conflict be- 
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came, with sabre and pistol, and pike 
and bayonet, hand to cage while the 
shouts and imprecations of the coms 
batants struggling for life or death,— 
the screams of the wounded, crying 
out, some in Irish and some in Eng- 
lish,—and the groans of the dying,— 
formed a confusion of horrid sounds, 
much more dreadful than jhe lo 
and deafening noise. of theif 
But the battle, if the engi 
handful of men may 
was won; what remae 
slaughter isan the resi hicks 
y the last desperate effort Waren m 
who see death inevitable I 

to sell their lives as dearly ag ii 
Our hero, young Cornelfiagem 
must not forget him, was where: 
fight raged thickest, ; 

—o8s mrescos xAoveovo $ . 
his sabre was covered with blood, and 
he vented his rage against Fitzpatrick, 
whom he in vain sought through the 
field, upon the wretched men with 
whom he was associated.. And now 
the fight was confined to struggles 
with twos and threes who were overs 
taken in their endeavours to fly, and 
immediately put to death. Two of 
these unfortunate flying wretches were 
pursued by Cornelius, and overtaken. 
One of them had a pike, the other-had 
thrown it down that he might run the 
faster. As Cornelius cut-down the un« 
armed man with his sabre, the other 
made a thrust at his breast with the 
pike, which he avoided by bending 
to one side, and the weapon ing 
up beneath his arm, he grasped it be« 
low the blade, and, bending over, dealt 
a blow with all his force upon the un< 
happy rebel, which closed his mortal 
career; but Cornelius had twisted 
round -so suddenly, and thrown so 
much of the weight of his. body with 
the hlow, that he lost his balance, and 
fell from his horse upon the dead man. 

He was rising to his feet again, 
when he heard the report of a pistol, 
and at the same instant his foot slip- 
ping in the blood of the slaughtered 
man, he fell again upon him, and im< 
mediately heard a shout of triumph 
from the spot from whence the pistol 
appeared to have been discharged. He 
turned his eyes to the place, .and saw 
within twelve yards of him the head 
and arm of Fitzpatrick visible above 
the bank of:the ditch which ran" below 
the hedge that bounded the field... The 
smoke was stil] — from the pistol 
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which he had fired, and as he thought, 
from Cornelius falling at the time, 
with fatal effect—indeed he had sent 
the ball so close as to cut the breast 
of the yeoman’s coat, though he had 
not perceived it. His shout of triumph 
was therefore not repeated when he 
saw Cornelius spring with renewed 
rage to his feet ; but being in the ditch, 
he was enabled to escape to the other 
side of the potas, wht e the go 
ha to his horse again, ha 
to ride eit distance down before he 
could gain the next field, through 
which i aaveresss was now running 
to make his escape. Cornelius, who 
was now joined by one or two of bis 
comrades, urged his horse to speed 
with all the fury which the combined 
passions of revenge and jealousy can 
supply, and gained rapidly upon Fitz- 
brick, who made for the opposite 
itch, the bank of which was high 
and steep. The flying wretch tried 
to leap it, but struck against the op- 
osing bank and fell to the bottom. 
e sprung to his feet, and turning 
round saw his pursuer within thirty 
ards of him, his sabre already up- 
ifted for the blow that was to cut him 
down. Escape now being impossible, 
the man, placing his back against the 
bank, folded his arms, as if prepared 
to meet his fate ; but when Cornelius 
was within his horse’s length of him, 
he quickly drew another pistol from 
beneath his coat, and fired. He did 
not this time miss his aim. Cornelius 
er his sabre and clapped both 
his hands upon his right breast, while 
his enemy burst forth in a yell of ex- 
ultation. “‘ Hah!” said he, “‘ by Jesus 
you've got it at last; take that home 
to your sweetheart, an’ tell her who it 
Was gave it to you.” Very brief was 
the interval of the wretched man’s 
triumph, the exulting shout appeared 
almost to mingle with the man’s dying 
groan, so closely were they upon each 
other ; for within two or three seconds 
the sabre of one of the comrades of 
Cornelius laid open his temple with a 
horrid gash, and the life blood follow- 
ed the steel as it was withdrawn with 
the rapidity of lightning, to repeat 
the blow. ‘“‘ Where did he hit you, 
Corny ?” said the slayer, turning to his 
wounded companion ; “ I’ve put the 
rebelly villain out of the way of doing 
any more harm, anyhow.”—‘ Somes 
where in the breast here,” said Cor 
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nelius ; who spoke very faintly and 
had become pale as death. His jacket 
was quickly opened, and the ball was 
found to have entered a little below 
the right breast ; very little blood 
flowed from the wound, but Cornelius 
complained of being very faint and 
sickish, and as they led his horse 
quietly towards the main body of the 
troop, he did actually faint, and was 
obliged to be supported on his horse. 
There was no one in the troop whe 
even pretended to know anything of 
surgery, except one, who, being the 
amateur farrier of the corps, was sup< 
posed to understand something of the 
mystery of the living frame in general, 
and was called to give his opinion 
about poor Cornelius. ‘It isn’t dead 
he is, I’m sure,” said his companion, 
who had seen him shot,—“ it’s only a 
faint he ’s in.” —“ By the powers, but 
I say he is dead,” said the man of 
skill ; “ as dead as Joe Dunn’s mare, 
that died last Easther; an’ sorry I am 
for him, for he was a likely young 
fellow, an’ killed a power of rebels this 
day, as I seen with my own two eyes.” 

Returning animation, however, pro 
ved the man of veterinary knowledge 
to be in error; and Cornelius having 
been conveyed to the road, a car was 
provided to bring him to the town of 
Ballycooley, which the troops deter« 
mined on occupying after the disper 
sion of the rebels. Poor Corny was 
looked upon almost as a dead man ; 
no one had any hope of him, and even 
his father while he gave orders con- 
cerning the way in which he should 
be taken care of, shook his head as 
one that had no hope that any care 
should save him. 

Whilst they were arranging a place 
in which to put him to bed, and have 
him quietly attended to, the alarm 
was given of the rebels having rallied 
with a very considerable additional 
force, and being about to assault the 
little town. It was soon discovered 
that the alarm was correct ; and it was 
resolved, that with the force of king’s 
troops present, it would not be pose 
sible to defend the town against the 
large body which threatened it with 
so much advantage of the ground ; 
Ballycooley, as I have mentioned, ly- 
ing in a hollow. 

A retreat, therefore, was ordered 
upon the castle, which they had quite 
ted in the morning ; and as it was well 
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known, that if the wounded Cornelius 
were found by the rebels on entering 
the town, he would be barbarously 
butchered, they procured a little “‘low- 
backed car,” as it is called in Ireland, 
a kind of rural carriage, then and since 
much in vogue amongst the peasantry, 
and which, it may be mentioned b 
way of parenthesis, seemed contrived, 
with admirable Hibernian ingenuity, 
to carry the least possible weight with 
the greatest possible difficulty to the 
horse. Upon this, the wounded young 
man was placed, in an apparently dy- 
ing state, and towards evening de- 
parted in the rear of the troop for his 
father’s mansion, which, however, he 
was not destined to reach. 

Perhaps the reader will recollect the 
situation of the house at which Cor- 
nelius stopped in the morning, in the 
joy and gladness of his heart to salute 
his sweetheart Mary Kelly, and from 
which he enlleged away with love and 
vengeance in his heart, rejoicing in 
his strength, and meditating slaugh- 
ter. The little day was not yet done, 
and he now approached it again, a 
wounded, dying man, trembling with 
pain and fear of dissolution, while 
bewildering and horrid recollections 
of the day’s business swept in hurried 
and unconnected train through his 
mind, and disposed his soul to any- 
thing but peace. 

Just as the troop reached the point 
where Cornelius had leaped the ditch 
in the morning to ride over to Kelly’s 
house, a large party of rebels who had 
arrived there, by the same short cut as 
he had used in the morning to over- 
take his companions, suddenly rushed 
with loud shouts and yells upon the 
soldiers, and a smart skirmish took 
place, which, however, lasted but a 
short time, as the rebels, after the first 
onset, retired to wait for their compa- 
nions who were coming up, which rea- 
son was the strongest possible for the 
soldiers, or “‘army,”—for that was the 
distinguishing designation of theking’s 
troops in the rebellion of ninety-eight, 
however small their numbers,—not to 
wait, but to push on with all the rapi- 
dity they could towards head-quar- 
ters at the castle. In the assault of 
the rebels, it happened that they for- 
ced themselves between the troop of 
yeomanry, and the car in which poor 
Cornelius was lying, and he would 
probably have fallen into their savage 
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hands, but for the timely intervention 
of Mary Kelly’s brother Phil, who 
was a witness of the affray taking 
place before his father’s house. 

He saw the imminent danger in 
which his friend Cornelius was placed, 
and whilst the combatants were too 
busy to attend to what he was doing, 
he guided the car round to the lane 
which led to his father’s hay-yard, and 
placed the wounded man beyond the 
reach of further and immediate mis- 
chief. When the “ army” retreated 
therefore, Cornelius was left behind,— 
he was not even thought of at first, 
and when they missed him, which 
they did in a very few minutes, they 
concluded with a “ poor fellow!” that 
he had fallen into the hands of the 
rebels. The danger, however, of his 
situation, was only momentarily post= 
poned. The rebels after the skirmish 
occupied Kelly’s house, not in hostile 
fashion, for through Fitzpatrick’s 
agency he had come to be considered 
almost as one of them, though he did 
not bear arms along with them; but 
in the most friendly manner they des 
voured his bacon and potatoes, and 
drank his whisky, broke the ceiling 
of his parlour with their long pikes, 
and cursed and swore against all 
orangemen and yeomen,more especially 
against young Corny MacCooney the 
butcherin’ young bastard, whom they 
threatened with the most savage ven= 
geance whenever they got an oppor- 
tunity. 

Phil Kelly listened to all this with 
no slight apprehension for his friend’s 
safety—he saw at once it would be ne 
cessary to hide him, and that was no 
easy task to accomplish without ob- 
servation. It was, however, requisite 
to make the attempt without delay, 
and he returned to Cornelius, whose 
car was drawn by the back way into 
the yard, and placed behind one of the 
hay-stacks, where, favoured by the twi- 
light of evening, it had as yet remain 
ed unnoticed. ‘* What will we do, 
Master Cornelius?” said Phil, acquaint- 
ing him with the extent of his appre 
hensions. 

** Oh Phil,” said the wounded suf- 
ferer, “‘ take me and lay me anywhere, 
that I may die quietly, an’ don’t leave 
me to be cut to pieces by them villains’ 

ikes. It won’t last long wit’ me any- 
ow, I’m afraid, for I'm very wake, 


Phil, an’ perishin’ wit’ thirst.’ 
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* Don’t be afear’d—don’t be afear’d,” 
said Phil, endeavouring to be as con- 
solatory as he could. ‘* I'll take you 
up in my arms to the loft above, and 
make a bed of hay for you to lie upon, 
behind the ould oat bin, where no one 
Il take notice, an’ then I'll get you a 
drink of water ; an’ plase God, if we 
can keep you safe till mornin’, you'll 
be better, an’ come round afther all.” 

** Ah, Phil,” said Cornelius, ‘* I’m 
afraid it’s too little I’ve done to plase 
God all my life time ; but I hope he'll 
reward you just the same for this kind 
ness to a fellow-creature in the mise 
rable state thatI am in. I must trust 
everything to you, and I’ll go where- 
ever you like to put me.” 

The hay was spread behind the oat 
bin, and the young man carried up 
with great pain and difficulty, and pla- 
ced upon it. The refreshing cup of 
cold water too was given, which seem- 
ed to revive him a little. 

** An’ now I must lave you,” said 
Phil, “‘ for fear’d I’d be missed, and 
some one ‘id come here to look for 
me.” 

** You'll come back to me, won’t 
you, Phil,” said the sick man, in a 
supplicating tone. 

** Yes, before we go to bed, I'll 
come an’ see how you are, if I can 
come unknownst,” (unnoticed). 

“* God bless you, Phil. Does Mar 
know I’m here in this condition?” 
added Cornelius, in a lower and more 
tremulous tone. 

*€ No, not a word,” said Phil; “ I 
hadn’t an opportunity to tell her yet, 
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but I will now when I go in ; only I’m 
afraid she'll be makin’ some work 
about it, that ‘Il let them know some.« 
thin’s the matter wit’ her. Til manage 
it the best way I can.” So saying, he 
left the wounded man, and finding an 
opportunity, told his sister in a whis- 
per of the fate of her friend, ‘‘ Master 
Cornelius,” and his present situation. 
The poor girl was bitterly grieved at 
the sad intelligence, and cried in se« 
eret, while the noisy riot of the rebels 
went on around her. She would have 
gone to see poor Cornelius—Start not 
at the indelicacy, ye fair ones of high 
er station, for poor Mary’s mind knew 
not the nicer rules which regulate, and 
justly regulate, the state of society for 
which they are framed—She would 
have gone to nurse him, and speak 
comfort to him, but she knew that to 
attempt to do so, while so many men 
were loitering about the house, must 
lead to his instant discovery. Their 
gallantry, or rudeness, eall it which 
_— will, would not, as she well knew, 

ave suffered them to let a young wo« 
man go alone into the farm-yard, par 
ticularly at that twilight hour, so fa- 
vourable to that peculiar kind of elo- 
quence which Irishmen are said to 
possess, how truly, I shall not pretend 
to say. So she was obliged, for the 
present, to hide her grief and her an- 
xiety in her own breast, trusting that 
when night and darkness came, she 
might have an opportunity of stealing 
unperceived, to the comfortless hi- 
ding-place of her unfortunate and un- 
happy lover. 


(To be concluded in next Number.) 
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THE GMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY.* 


BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


THERE may be many more, but for 
the present we shall assume, that the 
classes of verse-writers are in rerum 
naturd—Six. May we be permitted 
to characterize them, chiefly for the 
benefit of those more immediately 
concerned,—the ladies and gentlemen 
themselves clambering up, or down, 
or round about, the base of Parnassus, 
often in profuse perspiration, and for 
the behoof also of the pensive Public. 

The First Class comprehends a vast 
multitude of the youth and age of both 
sexes, who are—why mince the matter? 
—absolute and utter born-idiots. No 
talents, or abilities, powers, faculties, 
feelings, opinions, sentiments, notions, 
ideas, doctrines, dogmas, maxims, or 
apophthegms, of any one sort whatever, 
have they under the sun. It would 
be unfair to a very worthy order of 
human beings to call them Blockheads. 
Blockheads we know—many—who 
have not only some, but considerable 
gumption. Blockheads often surprise 
you by communicating excellent and 
useful, nay, uncommon and amusing 
knowledge of men and things, whence 
and how acquired it is not for us to 
say, for verily it is a great mystery. 
Blockheads often rise, step by step, 
for there is no very great difficulty in 
putting the one foot before the other, 
to the top of their profession—witness 
the army and navy, the bar and the 
bench. Blockheads die rich, and shine 
with a grave and solemn lustre in obi- 
tuaries. It would, therefore, be at 
once unfeeling and unjust to throw 
the slightest slur or stigma on the 

retensionless character of a crowd of 

umble and high individuals, many 
of whom we are happy to number 
among our dearest and most honour- 
ed friends. Neither are the verse- 
writers of the first class, Ninnies—at 
least not what we understand by the 
word ninnies. Ninnies are persons of 
weak intellects, it is true,—as the ety 
mology of the word—of which, how- 
ever, we profess ourselves ignorant— 
no doubt denotes or implies ; but then, 
ninnies, within their own small circle, 


provided you can keep them within it 
by smiles or frowns of face and fist, 
are often far from being unacquainted 
with the graces and charities of life,— 
are seen fond of their wives and chil- 
dren ; and, when the grey mare is the 
better horse, why, really ninnies look 
remarkably well indeed as husbands 
and as fathers ; and, extraordinary as 
it may seem to physiologists, have been 
known even to beget senior wranglers. 
We beg, therefore, all the blockheads 
and ninnies of our acquaintance, to be« 
lieve, that we mean nothing personal to 
them in thisarticle—quite the me 
we assure them—for, independently 
altogether of the genuine regard we 
entertain for such worthies, we make 
@ point of never insulting subscribers 
or contributors to the other maga- 
zines. The authors whom we have 
in our eye, and who deal extensively in 
odes, lines written on an EtCetera, ad- 
dresses to big people centres of their 
own circles, and sonnets to one an- 
other, which are not even scannable 
nonsense verses, may be designated 
by a term of which, we confess, we 
do not very distinctly understand ei- 
ther the origin or signification—but 
which seems characteristically oppro« 
brious—Nincompoops. 

The Second Class comprehends a 
numerous assortment of ladies and 
gentlemen to whom nature has been 
something kinder, inasmuch as, if 
you look at their eyes, mouths, and 
noses, you do not immediately dis- 
cern any want either of understand. 
ing or of feeling—their eyes being 
grey, blue, brown, or black, and by 
no means altogether inexpressive— 
their mouths being of the common« 
run dimensions, wide, narrow, prim, 
pursy, blubber-lipped, rose-leaved, or 
cherry-ripe—their noses, Roman, Gre« 
cian, or cocked, just like their neigh« 
bours—and face, in general, such as 
you ordinarily see belonging to pors 
traits in exhibitions. They havea na« 
tural taste, and even genius for words, 
of which they have always plenty 
at command; and, did they only 
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know the principles on which words 
ought to be formed into sentences, so 
as to give a meaning not only to the 
separate ~~ of pees but ~~ 
passages and paragraphs, why, they 
could not well fail of alee sather 
. ble writers. Their ears are long 
and fine, and delighted with jingle. 
Some of them are wire-drawers, some 
hammermen, and some bell- hangers ; 
all working very industriously, and 
whistling, humming, or singing at their 
work all day long, on their small stock 
of raw material, borrowed, or pur- 
on credit, or by bills at a 
long date. Their verses, when finish- 
ed, have sometimes very much the 
appearance of poetry. But their arti- 
es are all plated—glittering very pret- 
tily, till you begin to rub or furbish 
them up, when they have chanced to 
geta little dim, and then you discover 
the take-in, and peer upbraidingly on 
the bit of tin or brass, of which the 
whole service is composed, and which, 
in utmost need, would be rejected at 
the pawobroker’s. They do not belong 
to that wicked set, who hate the light, 
because their deeds are evil ; but, on 
the contrary, light, in all its hues, is 
what they love above all things else in 
heaven or on earth ; and all their com- 
positions are either resplendent with 
radiance, splendour, lustre, beams, and 
rays, or are shadowed with gloom, 
glimmer, thunder-clouds, and mid- 
night darkness. Astronomy and me- 
—a are their favourite sciences, 
which they treat popularly ; and they 
would think it sacrilege to indite a 
verse without a sun, a moon, or a 
star. They like to lose themselves oc- 
casionally in a mist, and ‘“ their hearts 
leap up when they behold a rainbow 
in the sky”—the sight is so pretty— 
and so are its many appellations, too: 
—the showery bow, heaven’s aerial 
bow, the radiant arch, the plittering 
sky-bridge, the blended glory, the 
blue, yellow, violet apparition, the shi- 
ning segment, the prismatic wonder, 
and so on, with many other epithets 
equally original and encomiastic. To 
commit to memory twenty lines of an 
such composition would have bafiled 
Julius Scaliger. In they go at one ear 
—or rather eye—and out at the other, 
without touching one single phrenolo- 
gical faculty, except now and then, 
very slightly, the organ of lower indi- 
viduality ; and though you might not 
think it, they set you very soon asleep, 
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To borrow the language of the school, 
just like the motes glimmering in the 
noon-tide sun before the half-closed 
eyes of a man or woman, lying in a 
soporific posture, with evident inten- 
tions of forgetting all the affairs of 
this life. ‘‘ Fair as astar, when only-one 
is shining in the sky,” you see them 
glittering—yet surrounded withadewy 
halo—in the Poet’s Corner of an Even- 
ing Paper—or through the mists of 
the Melancholy Magazine. 

In Class Third, which, in point of 
numbers, is to the second as the se« 
cond is to the first, may be seen per- 
sons puzzled what to make of the 
white and brown matter that is stir. 
ring in their brains ; and who possibly 
might produce something not entirely 
unrememberable, did they only know 
how to set about it. But then they 
answer that description of Christians 
of whom Wordsworth says, “Oh many 
are the poets that are sown by Na- 
ture,” but “ wanting the accomplish- 
ment of verse!” Of verse certainly 
they have no notion—probably from 
having skulls in which the organ of 
number is poorly or not at all devee 
loped ; and hence, being naturally in- 
capacitated for counting either their 
verses, feet and toes, or yct their own 
hands and fingers,—so that their lines 
are lame and halt, and hobble away 
dot and go one, after the fashion of 
wooden-leg or crutches. Call them 
not stupid. To count your fingers 
with the utmost accuracy—ay, with- 
out missing a single one of the whole 
on either hand, from both thumbs 
and little fingers inclusive,—may, to 
you, who have little or nothing else to 
do, be an easy task,—with nothing to 
disturb or distract your full powers of 
attention ; which powers were, in fact, 
all that distinguished Sir Isaac New- 
ton from other men ;—but to a poet, 
a bard with eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling, and who scarcely knows, per- 
haps, whether he is standing on his 
head or his heels, as if he were looke 
ing at himself through an inverted 
telescope, the enumeration of his di 
gits is a work often beyond the reach 
of the most respectable powers of in-« 
spired arithmetic ; and in such cases, 
how seldom do we see it successfull 
achieved, even by a lineal or collateral 
descendant of Joseph Hume! Hence 
the poetry of such persons can only 
be reduced, or. worked out into me- 
lody by the rule of three, or in the 
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more difficult questions, by vulgar or 
decimal fractions. Yet to persuade 
them that there is any error in the 
account—any mistake of fingers or 
figures—even a single cipher mispla- 
ced,—is beyond your eloquence and 
your logic.—“ See the blind beggar 
dance—the cripple sing !” 

Class Fourth, again, provides both 
romise and performance. Its denizens 
ave sometimes drunk—not perhaps at 

the well-head of Hippocrene, but from 
springs in its neighbourhood, and fed 
from it ; or from streams meandering 
from Hippocrene itself, away down into 
the lower grounds, within whose range 
it is still the privilege but of genius 
to stray. Yet, the wanderers through 
those enchanted grounds and gardens, 
are seldom, if ever, permitted to inhale 
a fulldraught of the water seeming air- 
woven—their thirst, however, though 
not fully gratified, is no painful, but a 
most pleasurable feeling —they si 
away, not disappointed, but delighted, 
and in their hymns there is often the 
spirit of beauty as well as of gratitude. 
Though not masters of the lyre—their 
fingers frequently play delicately and 
sweetly among its strings—making 
the low notes, especially, discourse ex~ 
cellent music—and strains, and breath« 
ings, and broken fragments of uncom- 
pleted airs, do sometimes attest how 
genuine was their inspiration. As the 
world goes now, has gone, and ever 
will go, it is no small praise—no small 
honour—not to be sneezed at—to be- 
long to this train, “ trailing some 
clouds of glory as they come;” al- 
though, in their less happy hours, 
their effusions may ‘“‘ die away into 
the light of common day.” 

In the Fifth Class, behold the True 
Poets! to whom nature has given 
both “ the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” and the “ 0s magnasonatu- 
rum!” To them, from very earliest 
youth, were given glimpses of the 
glory yet to be—aye, even in those for- 
gotten days and nights, when, between 
their eyes and the outward and inner 
worlds of the material senses, and of 
those finer senses still that own no 
kindred with the matter within which 
they dwell in their inscrutable mystery, 
was drawn the veil of infancy, in it- 
self gorgeous as that other pictured 
veil, that of old floated before the eyes 
of Greece in the Parthenopean pro- 
cession youth-led to the Temple of 
Minerva. As they grew “ in sta- 
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ture and in grace,” this very world on 
which we tread became “‘ an unsub- 
stantial fairy place that was fit home 
for them.” To them, under trans- 
figuring imagination, it grew daily 
dearer and more dear—even than it 
ever could be to the common bro- 
therhood of men, who loved it only 
with passions of flesh and blood, grow< 
ing to life, clinging and clasping it 
with a thousand nerves and fibres, 
closer and more eating-in than those 
with which the ivy clings to, clasps, 
and kills the oak, when, plumed like a 
Prince or a King among the people, 
he falls in the midst of the forest. 
They are the Maxers! “ The great 
globe itself, and all that it inherit,” 
are the materials of their new crea- 
tions, on which the Eternal, seeing 
that it is good, looks well pleased! 
’Tis theirs to beautify the earth—'Tis 
theirs to glorify the Heaven. Their 
souls are the shrines of natural reli- 
gion. It was so of old—in Judea and 
Palestine—the Holy—the Ever-Holy 
Land,— 


‘* When Chaldean shepherds, ranging 
trackless fields 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies, 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Look’d on the Polar Star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course that never. 
closed 
His steadfast eye. The planetary Five , 
With a submissive reverence they beheld, 
Watch’d from the centre of their sleep- 


ing flocks 

Those radiant messengers, that seem’d 
to move, 

Carrying through ether, in perpetual 
round, 


Decrees and revolutions of the Gods ; 

And by their aspects, signifying works 

Of dim futurity to men reveal’d! 

The Imaginative Faculty was Lord 

Of observations natural ; and thus 

Led on, those shepherds made reports 
of stars 

In set rotation passing to and fro, 

Between the orbs of our apparent sphere 

And its invisible counterpart, adorn’d 

With answering constellations, under 
earth, 

Removed from all approach of living sight, 

But present to the dead! who, so they 
deem’d, ‘ 

Like those celestial messengers, beheld 

All accidents, and judges were of all.”” 


It is so now, even when the Race have 
had another revelation—and let the 
same Mighty One still speak of the 
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prophetic train whoin he himself leads, 
—for of him we may say with Milton, 


“ Hesperus, who led 
The starry host, shone brightest.” 


Of them—of himself—let Wordsworth 
k,—as none else can speak,—of 
the. thoughts of great poets—in their 
youth and in their age 
“ A presence that disturbs them with 
the jo 
Of elevated thoughts—a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And in the mind of man—a soul that 
breathes 
And rolls through all things.” 


Yet of this Hierarchy there are many 
orders—nor of them all is there one 
that is the HicHeEst in the scale of 
humanity on which Heaven has breath- 
ed the spirit that is divine. 

For, in the Sixth Class,—and their 
names alone it is enough to utter,—are 
the Few especial Favourites of the sky 
—Homer, and Aschylus, and Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, and Pindar, and 
Dante, and our own Spenser, our own 
Milton, and our own Wordsworth,— 
and placed aloft, but not aloof, over the 
heads of them all—the whole world’s 
own—sole-sitting Shakspeare ! 

Now, perhaps this preface to this 
critique may seem, in some parts, to 
be written in too light, and in others, 
in too solemn a spirit for the occasion ; 
but the truth is, that we have indited 
it in a leisure hour, without having 
had Mr Montgomery’s poem in our 
mind, although it has been lying on 
the table before us all the while—then 
unread—our mind being much pre- 
possessed, however, in its favour, by 
extracts from it, which we had glanced 
over in the Literary Gazette, the Li- 
terary Chronicle, and the Atheneum ; 
and by the high opinion expressed of 
it in these publications. We have now 
perused it more than once with very 
great pleasure ; and— whether our 
judgment may please or displease its 
evidently most amiable and able au- 
thor, we know not—nor, in our chair of 
critical authority, much care—though 
out of that chair we shall care consi- 
derably—we do now, with all due de-~ 
liberation, place him, unhesitatingly, 
in Class Fourth, for the meanwhile,—~ 
and shall be delighted, and not sur- 





[May, 
prised, to find him in good time in the 
Fifth,—though 


“ Life is insecure, 
And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream!” 


There has been of late years in 
poetry “‘ a syncope and solemn pause ;” 
and we should think that a young poet, 
if of the right and true breed—and Mr 
Montgomery belongs to that family— 
must be sure at present of a kind re-« 
ception from the world, which is al« 
most always pleased to meet with a 
new aspirant worthy of its admiration 
and regard. Others besides Mr Mont« 
gomery, indeed, have appeared within 
the last year or so—such as Malcolm, 
and Kennedy, and Pringle,—of whom 
it will some day or other ere very long 
please us to speak with kindness and 
approbation ; but Mr Montgomery’s 
attempt is of a more ambitious charac 
ter than theirs, and has attracted fully 
more notice, and therefore we give it 
the precedence in the order of time. 
We have said that it is of amore am- 
bitious character, and, we must add,. 
rather too much so ; nor can we bring 
ourselves to like the title of it—Omni- 
presence of the Deity. It is too daring, 
to say nothing of the subject, even ad- 
mitting it to be proper for a poem, 
being far beyond the powers of so 
young and inexperienced a writer. All 
the poetry—all the piety in the come 
position, might have been breathed. 
into another form ; and the reader thus 
saved from what, judging by our own 
feelings, is often startling, and even in 
some passages painful—we may have 
used there too strong a word—to the 
devotion that is in all human hearts at 
the very name of the Deity. To hold 
His attributes for a long time together 
in that kind of contemplation required 
in ate De poetry—to make them, 
for weeks and months together, a theme 
on which the powers of feeling and of 
fancy may be exercised and displayed, 
chiefly with an aim to the acquisition 
of a name in literature, is, we fear, a 
process of a very questionable charac 
ter, unless when done by the highest 
minds of the highest order, and bent 
on the highest achievement, whose 
genius is commensurate with the ute 
most piety that can possess the soul, 
and in its moods divine itself a conse- 
cration. In such a state was the whole 
being of Milton as he builded up that 
lofty rhyme, Paradise Lost. It is— 

10 
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multiform though it be—one sublime 

Hymn— Prayer—Invocation—Offer- 

ing—Sacrifice. It is a work, we fear 

not to say, written in — and glory 
& 


of God. And although the ear of the 
Blind Bard no doubt heard at times 
the “ far-off coming” of the acclama~ 
tions of all the people of the earth in 
honour of his celestial song, the music 
that dwelt within it, when “ with 
darkness and with ‘danger com d 
round,” was the Hosannahs and Hal- 
lelujahs that for ever circle the immor- 
tal amaranth tree that grows fast b 
the Throne of God. By inferior spi- 
rits daring to dwell in such regions— 
gifted with genius though they be—is 
there no voice heard. 

“ Hence, avaunt, ’tis holy ground !” 
Yet we give utterance to such thoughts 
—with most affectionate feelings to- 
wards the author of this meritorious 
poem—who, though to us altogether 
unknown personally, must be a man 
of a pure and pious mind. Reli- 
gion is a sentiment as different in dif- 
ferent men’s souls, as any other of the 
great natural affections ; and it has a 
thousand characters, each and all of 
them perfectly right and good. That 
Mr Montgomery has not only been 
able, but happy to hold eontinuedly 
before him ‘‘ The Omnipresence of 
the Deity,” as a subject of a long and 
elaborate composition, in which there 
certainly is some fine poetry, ought 
to prove to us—to convince us—that 
the constitution of his nature is such 
as to suffer him to dedicate his facul- 
ties to such work, without any loss or 
injury of that devotional spirit, which 
must overawe and subdue ‘all more 
worldly feelings ; and which, as soon 
as its sanctity is stained or violated by 
their touch or intrusion, changes its 
nature at once, loses its essence, and 
ceases to be. 

Perhaps, too, in the enthusiasm of 
youthful imagination, poetry appears 
to be in itself something so divine, 
that its language may be used with- 
out irreverence, provided the mind by 
which it is inspired be conscious that 
its piety is sincere—at all times and in 
all moods, when meditating on the 
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attributes of the Eternal Youth has 
not begun to suspect or fear its emo- 
tions ; its th ts of the Maker of 
the universe, of man and nature, are 
always blended with thoughts of the 
beauty and magnificence of external 
existences ; that more awful shadow 
has not yet fallen upon them, that in 
our mature or decaying years gives a 
profound, a voiceless, a breathless sanc< 
tity to all that in our souls is felt to 
be religion. Joy and love, rather than 
awe,—though awe is native to, and 
inseparable from, all piety,—are with 
them in their morning and eveningori- 
sons,—their strains, therefore, when 

enius kindles the heart within them, 

ow on in gladdened light rather than 
in solemn darkness—they are as rivers 
of joy, rather than like the heaving 
sea, that even in its calm still sends 
up, with all its isles, a dread homage 
and worship to Heaven. 

We must know, then, the spirit in 
which a young poet may blamelessly 
breathe, before we judge his sacred 
poetry, when its subject is the Holy of 
Holies. A boy—in filial affection, 
which we approve delighted—may 
sport and play round the feet of his 
father, while his elder brethren sit, 
not without awe, in his presence. To 
the feeling with which we regard our 
earthly and our heavenly Father, we 
give one name—Piety ; and in both 
alike, youth seems to be justified and 
prompted by nature in the indulgence 
of a mood, which, though still solemn 
and still ‘sacred, is less awful, less 
dreadful, than that with which age 
must ever lift up its eyes to Him who 
reigneth for ever and ever. 

The Poem is in three parts. It 
opens with an apostrophe to the Deity 
on the creation of all things—and the 
First Part treats of His agency as 
visible in all the on-goings of exter 
nal nature—the thunder—the octan- 
tempest'and the ocean-calm—the sea- 
sons—the earth—the heavens. And 
towards its conclusion, the poet pauses, 
to show His footsteps in all the events 
of human life, and treats of His Pro« 
vidence. This/is part of the introduc. 
tory apostrophe :— 


“ Lord of all being! where can fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by Thine eye ? 
Where can we hide beneath thy blazing sun, 
Where dwelj’st Tuovu not, the boundless, viewless One? 
Shall guilt couch down within the cavern’s gloom, 
And quiv’ring, groaning, meditate her doom ? 
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Or scale the mountains, where the whirlwinds rest, 
And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 

In vain, in vain, may guilt-stung Fancy fly, 
Creation’s mirror’d on thy sleepless eye ; 

Within the cavern-gloom, thine eye can see, 

The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee ! 
Thy spirit rides upon the thunder-storms, 

Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms! 

Beams in the lightning, roeks upon the seas, 

Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breexe ; 

In calm and storm, in Heaven and Earth Thou art, 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the heart !’’ 








There is nothing very remarkable in 
these lines, and the two in italics are 
to our ears very disagreeable—effemi- 
nately constructed on an old and bad 
model—jingling vilely—and steeped 
in common-place. Thousands, and 
tens of thousands of lines almost the 
same, exist in the very worst and 
meanest writers—and the effect of 
such see-saws in a passage otherwise 
naturally and simply expressed, is to 


trust the inspiration of the writer. 
Genius, in its lofty mood, disdains, 
or rather knows not, such paltry are 
tifices of language, such mean shifts 
of versification. Some lines equally 
bad, or worse, follow—and then comes 
a passage, which, though not without, 
faults too, is so good, that we shall 
not specify them ; and as we quote it 
with pleasure, so we are sure will it 
be read with pleasure and with praise. 


make us, on a sudden, doubt and dis- 


’ “ There is a voiceless eloquence on earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth; 

And long may I remain the adoring child 

Of Nature’s majesty, sublime or wild ; 

Hil), flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 

All take their terrors and their charms from Thee: 
| From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control 

4 Moves through the world, a universal soul. 

i 
i 


There’s not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 
There’s not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 
There’s not a particle in sea or air, 
But Nature owns Thy plastic influence there ! 
With fearful gaze, still be it mine to see 
How all is fill’d and vivified by Thee ; 
Upon Thy mirror, earth’s majestic view, 
To paint Thy Presence, and to feel it too. 





Ye giant winds ! that from your gloomy sleep 

| Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep ; 

Lightnings! that are the mystic gleams of God, 

That glanced when on the sacred mount he trode ; 

| And ye, ye thunders! that begird His form, 
Pealing your loud hosannahs o’er the storm! a 

Around me rally in your mingled might, ¥ 

And strike my being with a dread delight ; 

Sublimely musing, let me pause and see, 

And pour my awe-struck soul, O God! to Thee.’’ 


ATT ee 


. The description of the ocean-tempest is very indifferent—at once tame and 
extravagant—and who can bear a poor picture of the sea in storm? Nor is the 
a calm much better. 


“ List! now the cradled winds have hush’d their roar, 
And infant waves curl pouting to the shore, 
While Nature seems to wake up fresh and clear 
As Hope emerging from the gloom of fear,— 
And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes.” 








Wea 
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These are insufferable lines—and Mr Montgomery must, as he values our 
good opinion, and the good opinion of better and higher judges than we pre= 
tend to pry vm them in the third edition. ’Tis a small weak pipe indeed, 
a most feeble falsetto. Cradles—infants—poutings—dew-beads on brambles 
—and beauty’s eyes! Why, any clever boarding-school missy of fifteen might 
pour such prettyisms! They are followed by two lines perfectly laughable. 


“ First comes the Sun, unveiling, half his face, 
Like a coy virgin, with reluctant grace.” 


Heaven and earth—the Sun a virgin! The moon may be a virgin—though that 
was doubted of old—but the sun, the genial sun, the very father of light and 
heat, and of all that grows and blows, a coy virgin with a veil!—That is too 
much for the gravity of a Quaker. The rest of the description, we think, is 
pretty—but scarcely more—others may like it better than we do—so here it is. 


“ Next, breezes murmur with harmonious charm, 
Panting and wild, as children of the storm ; 

Now sipping flowers, now making blossoms shake, 
Or weaving ripples on the grass-green lake ; 

And thus the Tempest dies ; and bright, and still, 
The rainbow drops upon the distant hill ; 

And now, while bloom and breeze their charms unite, 
And all is glowing with a rich delight, 

God! who can tread upon the breathing ground ; 
Nor feel Thee present, where Thy smiles abound !” 


Then follows much description, good, bad, and indifferent—of various other 
appearances of nature, all inspiring the mind with a religious feeling of the pre 
sence of its Maker. The delight with which gratitude contemplates the tair 
sights on this earth, on recovery from sickness, is well expressed in these 
lines—but, like other young writers, Mr Montgomery does not know where 
and when to stop, and hurts the passage by some additional-lines about 
Adam on the hour of his creation, which we shall omit. 


“‘ When wan Disease exhales her with’ring breath, 
And dims his beauty with the damp of death ; 

At some still hour the holy sigh will swell, 

The gushing tear of gratitude will tell 

That Thou art by, to temper and to tame 

The trembling anguish of the fever’d frame. 

But oh! when heal’d by love and heaven, we rise, 
With radiant cheek, and re-illumined eyes, 
Bright as a new-born sun, all nature beams, 

And through the spirit dart immortal dreams! 
Now for the breezy hills, and blooming plains, 
And pensive ramble when the noon-tide wanes ; 
Now for the walk beside some haunted wood, 
And dreamy music of the distant flood ; 

While far and wide the wand’ring eye surveys, 
And the heart leaps to pour away its praise !” 





The Poet then turns to the contemplation of the starry heavens—and though 
still obliged to qualify our praise, on account of something too gaudy and ar 
tificial in the language, we think the following a fine passage :— 


** Ye quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
e While half the world is lapped in downy dreams, 
And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 
In lambent beauty looking from the skies ! 
And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 
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How the heart mingles with the moon-lit hour, 

As if the starry heavens suffused a power ! 

See! not a cloud careers yon pensile sweep, 

A waveless sea of azure, still as sleep ; 

Full in her dreamy light, the Moon presides, 
Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides ; 

And far around, the forest and the stream 

Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam: 

The lull’d winds, too, aré sleeping in their caves, 
No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves ; 

Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 

Still’d by the presence of her living Lord ! 

And now, while through the ocean-mantling haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 

And moonlight loveliness hath veil’d the land, 

Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn strand : 
Cent’ries have glided o’er the balanced earth, 
Mpyriads have bless’d, and myriads cursed their birth ; 
Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 
Unsullied as the God who throned them there ! 
Though swelling earthquakes heave the astounded world, 
And king and kingdom from their pride are hurl’d, 
Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 

Unheedful of the storms and changes here. 

We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to see, 

For all around is deep divinity!” 


Such a quotation as that speaks for itself; and should either Mr Mont- 
gomery or his admirers—and his admirers must be many—challenge the cor- 
rectness of other parts of our criticism, and consider them too severe,we at least 
afford the poet an opportunity, in our review, of clearly shewing himself in 
his best colours. ‘The First Part concludes with these excellent lines : 


“ E’en now, while voiceless Midnight walks the land, 
And spreads the wings of Darkness with her wand, 
What scenes are witness’d by Thy watchful eye ! 
What millions waft to Thee the prayer and sigh ! 
Some gaily vanish to an unfear’d grave, 

Fleet as the sun-flash o’er a summer wave ; 
Some wear out life in smiles, and some in tears, 
Some dare with hope, while others droop with fears ; 
The vagrant’s roaming in his tatter’d vest, 

The babe is sleeping on its mother’s breast ; 
The captive mutt’ring o’er his rust-worn chain, 
The widow weeping for her lord again, 

While many a mourner shuts his languid eye, 
To dream of heaven, and view it ere he die : 
And yet, no sigh can swell, no tear-drop fall, 
But Thou wilt see, and guide and solace all !” 





The Second Part is devoted to a 
consideration of the Deity, as influ- 
encing human life, and is full of plea~ 
sing and pathetic pictures. Perhaps 
they follow each other with somewhat 
too much regularity, and are not suf- 
ficiently bound together by one per- 
vading spirit. They are not felt—by 
us at least—to arise naturally, one out 
of another—but to take their place, 
artificially, according to a scheme, 
without any principle either of thought 
or passion regulating their order. This 
part of the Poem does not seem to 
evolve itself out into full-blown beau- 
ty, from a germ in the poet’s mind. 
It consists of a series of passages of 


very unequal merit, not often borrow- 
ing light from each other, or mutual- 
ly deepening their impression, which 
we humbly conceive ought to be, or 
rather will be, the ease, in all com- 
positions of a truly earnest character. 
Yet there is no want of earnestness— 
nor even of a very fine enthusiasm, in 
many passages; and though, as a 
whole, it is almost a failure, if tried 
by the highest rules,—and Mr Mont- 
gomery would not thank us for try- 
ing it by any other,—it contains some 
better, because more original things, 
than are to be found in the rest of 
the Poem. The picture of the wreck- 
ed sailor on the rock is short and good. 
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“ Alone, and bark’d upon the bounding waves, 
Behold a mariner the tempest braves ! : 
Home, life, and love, and near-imagined death, 
Nerve the stout limb, and lengthen out his breath: 
A rock is reach’d; dash’d on a wave-worn peak 
Lies the wreck’d sailor, shiv’ring, wan, and weak ; 
With livid face, and look of ghastly dread, 

And locks, like sea-weeds, streaming from his head ; 
Unmoved his lips, but with his upturn’d eyes, 

He shadows forth a Saviour in the skies; 

Visions a viewless temple in the air, 

Feels God around, and silence is his prayer!” 


But excellent as this is, the lines we are going to quote are far better, and 
could neither have been so conceived, nor so expressed, but by a writer of 
true feeling and genius. They are his own ;—he treads on ground that has 
been trodden by many great poets, and yet borrows from none of them ; and 
we confess, that one such passage gives us a far higher idea of his powers, 
than twenty others of a more ambitious and magnificent character. 


“ Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pensive view,— 

The village wonder, and the widow’s joy— 
Dwells the poor, mindless, pale-faced maniac boy : 
He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant eye, 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky; 

But on his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the wither’d thoughts that sleep below !— 
A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

He loves to commune with the fields and floods : 
Sometimes along the woodland’s winding glade, 
He starts, and smiles upon his pallid shade ; 

Or scolds with idiot threat the roaming wind, 

But rebel music to the ruin’d mind !— 

Or on the shell-strewn beach, delighted strays, 
Playing his fingers in the noon-tide rays ; 

And when the sea-waves swell their hollow roar, 
He counts the billows plunging to the shore ; 
And oft beneath the glimmer of the moon, 

He chants some wild and melancholy tune ; 

Till o’er his soft’ning features seems to play 

A shadowy gleam of mind’s reluctant sway. 

“ Thus, like a living dream, apart from men, 
From morn to eve he haunts the wood and glen ; 
But round him,—near him—wheresoe’er he rove, 
A guardian angel tracks him from above ! 

Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
The mazy wand’rings of the maniac boy.” 


From the sins and sorrows of life, and ‘* God’s viewless spirit attendant on 
them all,” Mr Montgomery turns to scenes of Sabbath-peace, and describes 
pleasantly, though not very forcefully, some of the simpler and more sublime 
services and ordinances of religion. We expected better things in this part of 
the poem than we have found; there is nothing, in fact, very striking, im- 
pressive, or original, in any of the picures here; we have such lines as, 


“ Soft steal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 
Ia mingling murmurs floating on the wind.” 
And, 
* On thy still dawn while holy music peals, 
P And far around the lingering echo steals,” 
An 
” « The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 
. The choral anthem pealing to the skies,” 
An 
=< Soon as thy smiles upon the upland play, 
His bosom gladdens with the bright’ning day.”” 
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And : 
"a And when, with bending knees and sainted tone, 
His vows are breathed unto Jehovah’s throne.” 


And scores of others equally ordinary and uninspired—with here and there 
a better couplet, such as 


“ At noon, a ramble round the burial-ground. 
A moral tear on some lamented mound.” 


But languor hangs over all, not that pensive melancholy or joy profound 
that ought to have breathed in poetry inspired by the Holy Day, either in 
low parish church or high cathedral. For such unexpected and unaccountable 
failure, he, however, makes some amends, when he speaks of the favour which 
God, who is “* Love,” shews to the virtuous affections. The marriage scene 
is, still with not a few faults of language, unquestionably very beautiful. 


* Young, chaste, and lovely-——pleased, yet half afraid, 
Before yon altar droops a plighted maid, 
Clad in her bridal robes of taintless white, 
Dumb with the scene, and trepid with delight ; 
Around her hymeneal guardians stand, 
Each with a tender Jook, and feeling bland ; 
And oft she turns her beauty-beaming eye, 
Dimm’d with a tear for happiness gone by ! 
Then coyly views, in youth’s commanding pride, 
Her own adored one panting by her side ; 
Like lilies bending from the noon-tide blaze, 
Her bashful eye-lids droop beneath his gaze ; 
While love and homage blend their blissful power, 
And shed a halo round his marriage hour! 
What though his chance-abounding life ordain 
A path of anguish and precarious pain ; 
By want or woe, where’er compell’d he rove, 
A cot’s a palace by the light of love! 
There beats one heart which, until death, will be 
A gushing, glowing fount of sympathy ; 
One frownless eye to kindle with his own, 
One changeless friend, when other friends are flown ; 
QO! sanction Thou the love-united pair, 
Fountain of love! for Thou art present there.” 


This is followed by some amiable and _miliar to all hearts; but though all is 





occasionally poetical descriptionsof the 
divine raptures arising from the retro- 
spections, of the virtuous—a pleasing 

icture of a grandsire sitting by the 

re, and retracing the scenes of his 
life, and some feeling lines on the hap- 
piness of virtuous friendship. Then 
comes a picture of a dying old man 
attended by his daughter—the blank 
misery that awaits the return from the 
funeral—and some pious breathings to 
the Almighty, ever present to relieve 
and comfort the most disconsolate and 
forsaken. Such themes as these are fa« 


pleasing, and some passages impres- 
sive, there is little or nothing that 
reaches either the pathetic or the su- 
blime—no touches that suddenly melt 
to tears, or that awaken “ thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears.” There are 
human sensibilities, but not ethereal 
ized into poetry. Thus the conclusion, 
which is fully the best passage of the 
whole, though it may be read with 
pleasure, surely neither saddens the 
soul to grief or pity, nor elevates it, 
by any power in itself at least, to de« 
votion and peace. 


** How sadly vacant turns the frequent gaze, 


To where the mourn’d one smiled in other days! 

The eye that glitter’d with the gen’rous thought, 

The glowing mind with worth and wisdom fraught ! 

The twilight walk by some romantic stream, 

Where Friendship warm’d, while Fancy wove her dream ; 
The smile, and wit,—all, all the faithful heart 

Delights to trace on Memory’s mazy chart, 














The Third Part is, in our judgment, 
very inferior indeed to the former 
two. In it, Mr Montgomery, at far 
too great length, refutes the doctrine 
of chance being the origin of the won- 
ders of creation, and dweils as un< 
necessarily long on the consequences 
that arise from such “ a distempered 
doctrine.”—“‘ By a natural and me- 
lancholy transition,” to use his own 
words in the Analysis, “ he is led to 
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Return upon us: OMNIPRESENT Powes! 

*Tis thine to lull this agonizing hour; 

To charm the burden from the soul, and give 
The tears that solace, and the hopes that live.” 





glance at atheism as partialiy influen- 
cing the horrors of the.French Revo- 
lution ;” and paints a picture of Ma- 
rie Antoinette on the balcony during 
the tumults at Versailles. Weare ti« 
red of the French Revolution, both in 
prose and in poetry ; and Mr Mont- 
gomery, assuredly, does not shine in 
his attempts to describe its horrors. 
In proof of this we quote his most 
elaborate passage :— 


* Let streets of blood, let dungeons choked with dead, 
The tortured brave, the royal hearts that bled ; 
Let plunder’d cities, and polluted fanes, 
The butcher’d thousands piled upon the plains— 
* Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 
Picture the raging havoc of that time, 
When leagued Rebellion march’d to kindle man, 
Fright in her rear, and Murder at her van! 
“ And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaughter’d Queen, 
Who dropp’d no tear upon the dreadful scene, 
When gush’d the life-stream from thine angel form, 
And martyr’d beauty perish’d in the storm; 
Once worshipp’d paragon of all who saw, 
Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law: 
When midnight tumults agonized thy head, 
And rebel daggers pierced thy regal bed ; 
While loud below, the assassin raised his yell, 
And howl’d for victims while his hatchet fell ; 
Brave to the last, methinks I see thee stand, 
Thine infants clinging to thy faithful hand, 
And face majestical the murd’rous throng, 
That ramp’d, and foam’d, and scream’d their loathsome song ! 
E’en then, thy queenly prowess hush’d their roar, 
Till Mercy smiled, and Treason dared no more.” 


The first paragraph is the heaviest 
common-place possible ; mere words 
—a hundred such lines may be writ- 
ten by anybody standing on one leg 
—it is like a bit of declamation from 
an old annual register, or Antijacobin 
newspaper versified. ‘‘ Marched to 
kindle man,” is a senseless expres« 
sion ; and, 

“ Fright in her rear, and Murder at her 
van |” 


is a line that has been written many 
thousand times, “* totidem verbis” in 
school-boy exercises, that failed to 
gain the prize. 

The four first lines of the second 
paragraph are as poor as can be—cold, 
and even false. “ Slaughtered Queen” 
is very sad indeed, for we all know 
that she was murdered, and of her 
murder it is that he speaks in the third 


line. The second line is absolute 
nonsense— 


** Who dropp’d no tear upon the dread- 
ful scene ?” 


Why, thousands gazed fiercely on her, 
and glutted their greedy hate on her 
beautiful face, white in the natural 
fear and horror of such a death. The 
scene was dreadful, because there were 
so few tears. 

** And martyr’d beauty perish’d in the 

storm,” 


is a bad line. Marie Antoinette was 


beautiful. But her beauty should not 
have been the sole image in the poet’s 
eye atsuch a moment. It should then ~ 
have been forgotten, though rememe 
bered before or afterwards—and the 
personification of Beauty here is to our 
feelings unimpassioned and untrue to 
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nature. Neither was Marie Antoinette 
amartyr. Her execution was a mur- 
der, and she behaved like a Christian 
woman and a queen. But in what 
cause was she a martyr? In that of 
liberty or religion ? No. “ Perished in 
the storm” is execrable. It is a vague, 
general, indefinite expression, where 
every expression should have been 
clear, plain, and appropriate to the 
place and the time—that is, to the 
scaffold and her last hour. The ge- 
nerality of this line is felt the more 
disappointingly, from the particularity 
of the preceding ; and surely that wri- 
ter has much to learn, who could thus 
shut his eyes, and lose sight altogether 
of the headless trunk ——- lood, 
and sink suddenly into such utter 
apathy as to pen so affected, feeble, 
and unfeeling, and nearly unmeaning 
line, as— 

“ And martyr’d Beauty perish’d in the 

storm ” 


Montgomery's Omnipresence of the Deity. 
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The lines about her being a Paragon, 
and so forth, remind the reader, to Mr 
Montgomery’s utter annihilation, of 
Burke. “ Agonized thy head,” though 
meant to be strong, is weak, and indeed 
almost ridiculous. ‘ Raised his yell,” 
is not nearly so good as “ yelled.” 
The lines that follow are neither good 
nor bad—and the two concluding 
ones, in which the whole strength of 
the poet should have been collected, 
are most unhappy—for prowess can- 
not be the right word, and never be- 
fore was the name or smile of Mercy 
so profaned. 

Mr Montgomery then proceéds to 
speak of the Immortality of the Soul ; 
and here his genius ought to have 
kindled into sublimity. But his muse 
soars not—she rises from earth with 
weak wing, and aspires in vain to the 
Empyrean. Thus, when scorning the 
atheistic creed, he feebly and bom- 
bastically says— 


** Ye cannot stifle Sorrow at her birth, 
By hopes prevailing o’er the woes of earth ; 
Nor fire the lukewarm passions of the soul 
By immortality’s sublime control ; 

Share with the majesty of earth and sky, 
Mount on a thought, and talk with Derry !” 


And more feebly still— 


“ Boast not of wisdom, if her precepts say 
Th’ immortal essence mingles with the clay ; 
In polar isles, where Wisdom’s mellow beam 
Ne’er chasten’d beauty’s glance, or rapture’s dream, 
F’en there a Deity pervades the mind, 
Speaks in the storm, and travels on the wind.” 


The best passage in this part of the poem is perhaps the following ; but to 
us it seems little more than a hubbub of sounding words. It is a puerile 


imitation of Campbell. 


** Illustrious beacons, spirits of the just, 
Are ye embosom’d in perennial dust ? 
Shall ye, whose names, undimm’d by ages, shine 
Bright as the flame that mark’d ye for divine, 
For ever slumber—never meet again, 
Too pure for sorrow, too sublime for pain ? 
Ah, no! celestial Fancy loves to fly 
With eager pinion, and prophetic eye, 
To radiant dwellings of immortal bliss 
Far from a world so woe-begone as this ; 
There, as the choral melodies career, 
Sublimely rolling through the seraph sphere, 
In angel-forms you all again unite, 
And bathe in streams of everlasting light.” 


Now, having read those lines, we request you to read the following lines 
of Wordsworth—to feel at once what is and what is not poetry. 


“ He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal— 
The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure ; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 
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Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the Sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.” 


That is indeed majestic. The im- 
mortality of the soul is felt in read- 
ing such poetry as this ; for, can the 
spirit of him who thought thus, perish 
for ever ? 

Have we quoted those verses—as 
noble ones as are in the English or 
any language—to extinguish the verses 
of so promising a young poet as 
Mr Montgomery? Far from us are 
ever such designs. We quote them 
that his mind may be awakened to the 
perception of the sole source of all 
grandeur and beauty, namely, steadfast 
Thought, expanding and brightening 
itself into inspiration, by a divine 
power of meditation in the soul, which, 
when it settles on great objects, gradu 
ally transforms even their native great~ 
ness into a vision of the truth, glori- 
ous, and still more glorious, till our 
highest heaven-ward longings are am- 
ply satisfied, and we 


“ Are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul !” 


By the study of the works of this 
transcendent poet, Mr Montgomery 
will be benefited far beyond what he 
can now believe ; and as he comes to 
think and feel more profoundly on 
man’s nature and attributes, he will 


assuredly either lay wholly aside some. 
of the models whom he now admires 
and imitates, or regard them with 
diminished reverence, because of a 
more thorough understanding of ca- 
pacities in. his own being, which not 
one of those on whose poetry he seems 
to have formed his style, beautiful and 
fine as is their genius, has ever breath« 
ed one conception, even in the ha 
piest hour of inspiration, at all fitted at 
once to fill and to expand: And then 
he will know, not in despondency, but 
exultation, that thitherto he has but 
seen, as it were, the exterior shows of 
things that belong to the world within 
us, but now has had the visual nerve 
of the eye of his mind strengthened 
to see into their very life. Now his 
model evidently is—The Pleasures of 
Hope—one of the finest effusions, cer- 
tainly, of youthful genius,—but then 
of genius how very youthful, for its 
illustrious author was but a_ boy. 
Better far had it been for Mr Monte 
gomery, if, in his enthusiasm for the 
genius of Campbell, he had studied 
rather to catch the spirit of his grander 
national odes, or the exquisite tender= 
ness, the delicate grace, the simple pa- 
thos and romantic beauty of Gertrude 
of Wyoming. 


* And thou, for ever fond, for ever true, 
Beneath whose smile tlie boy to manhood grew ; 
To sorrow gentle, and to error mild, 

Shall Death for ever tear thee from thy child ? 
Ah, no! when thy bewilder’d days are o’er, 
And toils and troubies shall prevail no more, 





Thy renovated soul shall breathe above, 

In amaranthine bowers of bliss and love ; 

There shall we muse amid the starry glow, 

Or hear the fiery streams of Glory flow; 

Or, on the living cars of lightning driven, 
Triumphant wheel around the plains of heaven.”’ 


Does not Mr Montgomery see, the moment his attention is directed to it, 
that these lines are a mere repetition, in different words, of what he had said 
before of the joys of heaven—a repetition of that which we fear was not worth 
being said at all? What does he mean by the starry glow? To our mortal eyes, 
such is the seeming of the stars. It will be otherwise to eyes immortal. “ Or 
hear the fiery streams of glory flow,” is mere raving—to speak of souls gone to 


heaven being 

* On living cars of lightning driven,” 
is just as bad. And is not the line, 

“ Triumphant wheel around the plains of heaven,” 
much too like Campbell’s . 


“ And wheel in triumph through the signs of heaven ?” 
Vor. XXIII. 5 E 
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Mr Campbell's line is a fine one ; for it describes the triumphs of science in 

the Modern Astronomy. Mr Mentgomery’s line is far from being a fine one, 

for it describes nothing of which it is posstble to form the least conception—or 

rather if it mean no more than meets the ear, its meaning is absurd end pre. 

posterous, and anything rather than rational or revealed religion. Take yet 

another passage, and one which Mr Montgomery has evidently worked up 

with all his power. 

“ Lo! there, in yonder fancy-haunted room, 

What mutter’d curses trembled through the gloom, 

When pale, and shiv’ring, and bedew’d with fear, 

The dying sceptic felt his hour drew near! 

From his pareh’d tongue no sainted murmurs fell, 

No bright hopes kindled at his faint farewell ; 

As the last throes of death convulsed his cheek, 

He gnash’d, and scowl’d, and raised a hideous shriek. 

Rounded his eyes into a ghastly glare, 

Lock’d his white lips—and all was mute despair ! 

Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die ; 

No horror pales his lip, or rolls his eye ; 

No dreadful doubts, or dreamy terrors, start 

The hope Religion pillows on his heart, 

When with a dying hand he waves adieu 

To all who love so well, and weep so true: 

Meek, as an infant to the mother’s breast 

Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 

He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 

Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away !” 


First, as to the execution of this passage. ‘‘ Fancy-haunted” may do, but 
it is not a sufficiently strong expression for the occasion. In every such pic- 
ture as this, we demand appropriate vigour in every word intended to be vi- 
gorous, and which is important to the effect of the whole. 


‘** From his parch’d tongue no sainted murmurs fell, 
No bright hopes kindled at the last farewell.” 


How could they ?>—The line but one before is, 
* What mutter’d curses trembled through the gloom!” 


This, then, is purely ridiculous, and 
we cannot doubt that Mr Montgomery 
will confess that it is so ; but independ- 


conveys an unnatural image. Dying 
men do not act so. Not thus are taken 
eternal farewells. The motion in the 


ently of that, he is describing the death- 
bed of a person who, ex hypothesi, 
could have no bright hopes, covld 
breathe no sainted murmurs. He 
might as well, in a description of a 
negress, have told us that she had no 
long, smooth, shining, yellow locks— 
no light-blue eyes—no ruddy and 
rosy cheeks—nor yet a bosom white as 
snow. The execution of the picture of 
the Christian is not much better—it is 
too much to use, in the sense here 
given to tiem, no fewer than three 
verbs — pales — rolls — starts, in four 
lines. 

“ The hope Religion pillows on the 

heart,” 


is not a good line, and it is a borrowed 
one. 


“ When with a dying hand he waves 
adieu,” 





sea-song was more natural— 
“ She waved adieu, and kiss’d her lily 
hand.”’ 
“* Weeps so true,” means nothing, nor 
is it English. The grammar is not 
good of, 


“* He pants for where congenial spirits—”* 


Neither is the word pants by any means 
the right one ; and in such an awful 
crisis, admire who may the simile of 
the infant longing for its mother’s 
breast, we never can in its present 
shape ; while there is in the line, 

“ Turns to his God, and sighs his soul 

away,” 

a prettiness we very much dislike— 
alter one word, and it would be volup- 
tuous—nor do we hesitate to call the 
passage a puling one altogether, and 
such as ought to be expunged and 
entirely rewritten. 
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. But that is not all we haye to say 
against it—it is radically and essen- 
tially bad, because it either proves no- 
thing of what it is meant to prove— 
or what no human being on earth ever 
disputed. Be fair—be just in all that 
concerns religion. Take the best, the 
most moral, if the word can be used, 
the most enlightened Sceptic, and the 
true Christian, and eompare their 
death-beds. That of the Sceptic will 
be disturbed or disconsolate—that of 
the Christian confiding or blessed. 
But to contrast ‘the death-bed of an 
absolute maniac, muttering curses, 
gnashing and scowling, and “ raising 
a hideous shriek,” and “ rounding his 
eyes with a ghastly glare,”—and con- 
vulsed, too, with severe bodily throes, 
with that of a convinced, confiding, 
and conscientious Christian, a calm, 
meek, undoubting believer, happy in 
the “ hope religion pillows on his 
heart,” and enduring no fleshly ago- 
nies, can serve no purpose under the 
sun. Men who have the misery of 
being unbelievers, are at all times to 
be pitied—most of all in their last 
hours—but though theirs be then dim 
melancholy, or dark despair, they ex- 
press neither the one state nor the 
other by mutterings, curses, and hide~ 
ous shrieks. Such a wretch there may 
sometimes be—like him ‘‘ who died 
and made no sign ;” but there is no 
more sense in seeking to brighten the 
character of the Christian, by its con- 
trast with that of such an Atheist, 
than by contrast with a fiend to bright- 
en the beauty of an angel. 

Finally, are the death-beds of all 
good Christians so calm as this—and 
do they all thus meekly 
‘t Pant for where congenial spirits stray,” 


a line, besides its other vice, most un- 
scriptural ? Congenial spirits is not the 
language of the New Testament. Alas! 
for poor weak human nature at the 
dying hour! Not even can the Chris- 
tian’s soul always then retain un- 
quaking trust in its Saviour! ‘‘ This 
is the blood that was shed for thee,” 
are words whose mystery quells not 
always nature’s terror. The Sacra- 
‘ment of the Lord’s Supper is renewed 
in vain—and he remembers, in doubt 
and dismay, words that, if misunder- 
stood, would appal all the Christian 
world—“* My God—my God—why 
hast thou forsaken me?” Perhaps, 
before the Faith that has waxed dim 
and died in his brain distracted by 
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pain, and disease, and long 

ness, and a weight of woe—for he is a 
father who strove in vain to burst those 
silken ties, that winding all round and 
about his very soul and his very body, 
bound him to those dear little ones, 
who are of the same spirit and’ the 
same flesh,—we say, before that Faith 
could, by the prayers of holy men, be 
restored and revivified, and the Chris- 
tian, once more comforted by thinki 
on him, who for all human beings di 
take upon him the rueful burden and 
agonies of the cross—Death may have 
come for his prey, and left the cham- 


-ber, of late'so hushed and silent, at full 


liberty to weep! Enough to know, 
that though Christianity be divine, we 
are human,—that the vessel is weak 
in which that pony light may be 
enshrined—weak as the potter’s clay, 
—and that though Christ died to save 
sinners, sinners who believe in him, 
and therefore shall not perish, may 
yet lose hold of the belief when their 
understandings are darkened by the 
shadow of death,—and like Peter, lo- 
sing faith, and sinking in the sea, feel 
themselves descending into some fear- 
ful void, and cease to be, ere they find 
voice to call on the name of the Lord, 
—‘* Help, or I perish !” 
. pry such trials af faith be or 
e not subjects permissible to q 
we know ee 3 bat if they ae 
only to those of whom Cowper says— 
** The hallowed name 
Of Poet and of Prophet was the same ;” 


and on no other theme could such Ge~ 
nius more, widely promulgate and pro< 
mote the Christian Religion. 

What may be the nature of the 
thoughts and feelings of an Atheist, ei« 
ther when in great joy or great sorrow, 
full of life, and the spirit of life, or in 
mortal malady, and environed with 
the toils of death, it passes the power 
of our imagination, even dimly, to 
conceive ; nor are we convinced that 
there ever was an utter Atheist. The 
thought of a God will enter in, barred 
though the doors be, both of the un« 
derstanding and the heart, and all the 
windows supposed to be blocked ie 
against the light. The soul, bli 
and deaf as it may often be, cannot 
always resist the intimations all life- 
long, day and night, forced upon it 
from the mysterious world of eye and 
ear, “ both what they see and what 
they half-create ;” and its very ne- 
cessities, nobler far than those of the 
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‘body, even, when‘ most degraded, im- 
portunate when denied their manna, 
are to it oftentimes a silent or a loud 
revelation. Then, not to feel and 
think as other beings do with “ dis- 
course of reason,” is most hard and 
difficult indeed, even for a short time, 
‘and on occasions of very inferior mo~ 
ment. Being men, we are carried 
away, willing or unwilling, and often 
“unconsciously, by the great common 
instinct ; we keep sailing with the 
tide of humanity, whether in flow or 
ebb,—fierce as demons and the sons 
of perdition, if that be the temper of 
the congregating hour—mild and meek 
as Pity, or the new-born babe, when 
the afflatus of some divine sympathy 
has breathed through the multitude, 
nor one creature escaped its influence, 
like a spring-day that steals through 
a murmuring forest, till not a single 
tree, even in the darkest nook, is 
without some touch of the season’s 
sunshine. Think, then, of one who 
would fain be an Atheist, conversing 
with the “sound, healthy children of 
the God of heaven!” To his reason, 
-which is his solitary pride, arguments 
might in vain be addressed, for he ex- 
ults in being “‘ an Intellectual All in 
All,” and is a bold-browed sophist to 
daunt even the eyes of Truth—eyes 
-which can indeed ‘‘outstare the eagle,” 
when their ken is directed to heaven, 
but which are turned away in aversion 
from the human countenance that 
would dare to deny God. Appeal not 
_then to the reason of such a man, but 
to his heart ; and let not even that ap- 
peal be conveyed in any fixed form of 
-words—but let it be an appeal of the 
smiles and tears of affectionate and 
loving lips and eyes—of common joys 
‘and common griefs, whose contagion 
is often felt, beyond prevention or 
cure, where two or three are gather- 
_ed together,—among families thinly 
sprinkled over the wilderness, where, 
on God’s own day, they repair to God’s 
own house, a lowly building on the 
_brae, which the Creator of suns and 
systems despiseth not, nor yet the 
beatings of the few contrite hearts 
therein assembled to worship him,—in 
the. cathedral’s ‘ long-drawn aisles 
and fretted vaults,”—in mighty mul- 
titudes all crowded in silence, as be- 
neath the shadow of a thunder-cloud, 
. to see some one single human being 
_die,—or swaying and swinging back- 
wards and forwards, and to and fro, 
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to hail a victorious armament return- 
ing from the war of Liberty, with him 
who hath “taken the start of’ this 
majestic world,” conspicuous from 
afar in front, encircled with music, 
and with the standard of his uncoa< 
quered country afloat above his head. 
Thus, and by many thousand other 
potent influences for ever at work, 
and from which the human heart can 
never make its safe escape, let it flee 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, to 
the loneliest of the multitude of the 
isles of the sea, are men, who vainly 
dream that they are Atheists, forced to 
feel God. Nor happens this but 
rarely—nor are such “ angel-visits few 
and far between.” As the most cruel 
have often, very often, thoughts ten- 
der as déw, so have the most dark 
often, very often, thoughts bright as 
day. The sun’s “ golden finger” 
writes the name of God on the clouds, 
rising or setting, and the Atheist, 
falsely so called, starts in wonder and 
in delight, which his soul, because it 
is immortal, cannot resist, to behold 
that Bible suddenly opened before his 
eyes on the sky. Or some old, de- 
crepit, grey-haired crone, holds out 
her shrivelled hand, with dim eyes 
patiently fixed on his, silently asking 
charity,—silently, but in the holy 
name of God ; and the Atheist, taken 
unawares, at the very core of his 
heart, bids ‘‘ God bless her,” as he re- 
lieves her uncomplaining miseries. 

If then Atheists do exist, and if 
their death-beds may be described, for 
the awful or melancholy instruction 
of their fellow-men, let them be such 
Atheists as these, whom, let us not 
hesitate to say it, we may blamelessly 
love with a troubled affection, for our 
Faith may not have preserved us from 
sins from! which they are free—and 
we may give even to many of the qua- 
lities of their most imperfect and un- 
happy characters almost the name of 
virtues. No curses on their death- 
beds will they be heard to utter. No 
black scowlings—no horrid gnashing 
of teeth—no hideous shriekings will 
there appal the loving ones who watch 
and weep by the side of him who is 
dying disconsolate. He will hope, 
and he will fear now that there is a 
God indeed everywhere present—visi- 
ble now in the tears that fall, audible 
now in the sighs that breathe for his 
sake—in the still small voice. That 
Being forgets not those by whom he 
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has been forgotten ; least of all, the 
‘poor “‘ Fool who has said in his heart 
there is no God,” and who knows at 
Jast that a God there is, not always 
in terror and trembling, but as often, 
perhaps, in the assurance of forgive- 
ness, which, undeserved by the best 
of the good, may not be withheld even 
from the worst of the bad, if the 
thoughts of a God and a Saviour pass 
but for a moment through the dark. 
ness of the departing spirit,—like a 
dove shooting swiftly, with its fair 
plumage, through the deep but calm 
darkness that follows the subsided 
storm. 

So, too, with respect to Deists. Of 
unbelievers in Christianity, there are 
many kinds—the reckless, the igno- 


- rant, thecallous, the confirmed, the me- 


lancholy, the doubting, the despair- 
ing—the good. At their death-beds, 
too, may the Christian poet, in ima- 
gination, take his stand—and there 
may he even hear 


“ The still sad music of humanity, 


_Not harsh, nor grating, but of amplest 


power 
To soften and subdue !” 


Oftener all the sounds and sights 
there will be full of most rueful an- 
guish ; and that anguish will groan 
in his lays when his human heart, 
relieved from its load of painful sym- 
pathies, shall long afterwards be in- 
spired with the pity of poetry, and 
sing in elegies, sublime in their pa- 
thos, the sore sufferings and the dim 
distress that clouded and tore the dy- 
Longing, but all unable 
—profound though its longings be 
—as life’s daylight is about to close 
upon that awful gloaming, and the 
night of death to descend in oblivion 
—to believe in the Redeemer. 

Why then,—turn but to such death- 
beds, ifindeed religion, and not super- 
stition, described that scene,—as that of 
Voltaire? Or even of Rousseau, whose 
dying eyes sought, in the last passion, 
thesight of the green earth, and the blue 
skies, and the sun shining so brightly, 
when all within the brain of his wor- 
shipper was fast growing dimmer and 
more dim—when the unsatisfied spi- 
rit, that scarcely hoped a future life, 
knew not how it could ever take fare- 
well of the present with tenderness 
enough, and with enough of yearning 
and craving after its disappearing beau- 
ty, and when as if the whole earth 
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were at that moment beloved even as 

his small peculiar birth-place— 

** Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Ar- 
gos.” 

The Christian poet, in his humane 
wisdom, will, for instruction’s sake 
of his fellow-men, and for the disco- 
very and the revealment of ever-sa~ 
cred truth, keep aloof from such 
death-beds as these, or take his mo- 
mentary stand beside them to drop 
the perplexed and pensive tear. For 
not in such scenes 

—“ the burden of the mystery 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lighten’d.” 

We know not what it is that we either 
hear or see ; and holy Conscience, hear« 
ing through a confused sound, and see= 
ing through an obscure light, fears to 
condemn, when perhaps she ought only 
to pity,—to judge another, when per= 
haps it is her duty but to use that in- 
ward eye, 

“ That broods and sleeps on its own 

heart.” 

He, then, who designs to benefit his 
kind by strains of high instruction, 
will turn from the death-bed of the 
famous Wit, whose brilliant fancy hath 
waxed dim as that of the clown,— 
whose malignant heart is quaking be- 
neath the Power it had so long de= 
rided, with terrors over which his 
hated Christian triumphs,—and whose 
intellect, once so perspicacious, that it 
could see but too well the motes that 
are in the sun, the specks and stains 
that are on the flowing robe of nature 
herself,—prone, in miserable contra- 
diction to its better being, to turn 
them as proofs against the power and 
goodness of the Holy One that inha- 
biteth eternity,—is now palsy-stricken 
as that of an idiot, and knows not even 
the sound of the name of its once 
vain and proud possessor,—whom 
crowded theatres had risen up with 
one rustle to honour, and then, with 
deafening acclamations, 


*¢ Raised a mortal to the skies!” 


There he is—it matters not now whe- 
ther on down or straw—stretched, al- 
ready a skeleton—and gnashing—may 
it be in senselessness, for otherwise 
what pangs are these !—gnashing his 
teeth, within lipsonce so eloquent, now 
white with foam and slaver ; and the 
whole mouth, of yore so musical, grin 
ning ghastly, like the fleshless face of 
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fear-painted death! Is that Voltaire? 
“ The gay and jaughing sage of France!” 
he who, with wit, thought to shear 
the Son of God of all his beams !— 
with wit, to loosen the dreadful fas- 
tenings of the Cross !—with wit, to 
scoff at Him who hung thereon, while 
the blood and water came from the 
wound in his blessed side !—with wit 
to drive away those Shadowsof Angels, 
that were said to have rolled off the 
stone from the mouth of the sepulchre 
of the resurrection !—with wit, to de- 
ride the ineffable glory of transfigured 
Godhead on the Mount, and the sweet 
and solemn semblance of the Man Je- 
sus in the garden !—with wit, to dark- 
en all the decrees of Providence !—and 
with wit, 

* Toshut thegatesof Mercy on mankind.” 
Nor yet will the Christian poet long 
dwell in his religious strains, though 
awhile he may linger there, “‘ and from 
his eyelids wipe the tears that sacred 
pity hath engendered,” beside the dy- 
ing couch of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
—a couch of turf beneath trees,—for 
he was ever a lover of Nature, though 
he loved all things living or dead 
as madmen love. His soul, while 
most spiritual, was sensual still, and 
with tendrils of flesh and blood em- 
braced—even as it did embrace the 
balm-breathing form of voluptuous 
woman—the very phantoms of his 
most etherealized imagination. Vice 
stained all his virtues,—as roses are 
seen, in some certain soils, and be- 
neath some certain skies, always to be 
blighted, and their fairest petals to 
bear on them something like blots of 
blood. Overthesurfaceof the mirror of 
hismind, which reflected somuch of the 
imagery of man and nature, there was 
still, here and there, on the centre or 
round the edges, rust-spots, that gave 
back no image, and marred the pro- 
portions of the beauty and the gran- 
deur that yet shone over the rest of the 
circle set in the rich carved gold. His 
disturbed, and distracted, and defeated 
friendships, that all vanished in in- 
sane suspicions, and seemed to leave 
his soul as well satisfied in its fierce or 
gloomy void, as when it was filled with 
airy and glittering visions, are all gone 
for ever now. Those many,thoughts 
and feelings,—so meleneheh » yet still 


fair, and lovely, and beautiful—which, 
like bright birds encaged, with ruffled 
and drooping wings, once so apt to 
soar, and their music mute, that used 
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to make the wide woods tor 
confined within the wires of his jea~ 
lous heart,—have now all flown away, 
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were 


and are at rest! Who sits beside the 
wild and wondrous genius, whose ra- 
vings entranced the world? Who 
wipes the death-sweat from that ca- 
pacious forehead, once filled with such 
a multitude of disordered but aspiring 
fancies? Who, that his beloved air 
of heaven may kiss and cool it for the 
last time, lays open the covering that 
hid the marble sallowness of Rousseau’s 
sin-and-sorrow-haunted breast? One 
of Nature’s least gifted children, 
to whose eyes nor earth nor heaven 
ever beamed with beauty—to whose 
heart were known but the meanest 
charities of nature—yet mean as they 
were, how much better insuchan hour, 
than all his imaginings most magnifi- 
cent! For had he not suffered his own 
offspring to pass away from his eyes, 
even like the wood-shadows, only 
less beloved and less regretted ? And in 
the very midst of the prodigality of 
love and passion, which he had pour- 
ed out over the creations of his ever- 
distempered fancy, let his living chil- 
dren, his own flesh and blood, disap- 
pear as paupers, in a chance-governed 
world? A world in which neither par- 
ental nor filial love were more than 
the names of nonentities—Father, Son, 
Daughter, Child, but empty syllables, 
which philosophy heeded not— or 
rather loved them in their emptiness, 
but despised, hated, or feared them, 
when for a moment they seemed preg- 
nant with a meaning from heaven, 
and each in its holy utterance signify- 
ing God! 

No great moral or religious lesson 
can well be drawn, or say rather so 
well, from such anomalous death-beds, 
as from those of common unbelievers. 
To show in all its divine power the 
blessedness of the Christian’s faith, it 
must be compared, rather than con- 
trasted, with the faith of the best and 
wisest of Deists. The ascendancy of 
the heavenly over the earthly will 
then be apparent—as apparent as the 
superior lustre of a star, to that of a 
lighted-up window in the night. For 
above all other things in which the 
Christian is happier than the Deist,— 
with the latter, the life beyond the 
grave is but a dark hope ; to the for- 
mer, “‘ immortality has been brought 
to light by the gospel.” That dif- 
ference embraces the whole spirit. 
It may be less felt—less seen when 
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life is quick and strong, for this earth 
alone has much and many things to 
embrace and enchain man’s soul ; but 
in death, the difference is as between 
night and day. 

To return to Mr Montgomery and 
his Poem—the time will come when 
he will meditate more deeply and 
truly on these things; and when 
some of the pictures in which he 
now, not altogether in vain, glories 
with the exultation of a young and 
not unsuccessful poet, will appear to 
him like water-colour paintings, that 
have been long exposed to the sun, 
and are faded quite, and that, never 
even when direct from the pallet, 
were tinted with the true hues of 
heaven. 

The poem concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the final doom, which had bet- 
ter been spared, and which it pain- 
ed and distressed us to read, asa worse 
than presumptuous attempt to deal,— 
in a display of gorgeous and magnifi- 
cent sounds, from which all true poe- 
try and true piety are banished,—with 
the Day of Judgment. We beseech 
Mr Montgomery to let the poem con- 
clude with 
‘* And thus ’twill be, till heaven’s last thun- 

ders roar, , 
And time and nature shall exist no more.” 


That is a right ending. All that fol- 
lows is a piece of most unintentional 
blasphemy. Never was there such a 
huddle and hubbub of blood-dyed 
seas, terrific meteors, 


«* Of planet, moon, rent cloud, and down- 
shot star,” 


blazing furies, gigantic rays, wizard 
phantoms bright, roaring hurricanes, 
maniac winds, “‘ white waves gallop~ 
ing with delirious roar,” downward- 
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rollin , leaping hills of snow 
fiery chines: and of an By much earth. 


quakes. What can be worse than 

*¢ Tmaginattion ! furl thy wings of fire, 

And on Eternity’s dread brink expire ; 

Vain would thy red and raging eye behold 

Visions of immortality enroll’d ; 

The last, the fiery chaos hath begun, | 

Quench’d is the moon and blacken’d is 
the sun ! 

The stars have bounded through the airy 


Crush’d lie the rocks, and mountains are 
no more ; 

The deep unbosom’d with tremendous 
gloo 

Yawns on the ruin like Creation’s tomb !”” 

Our solar system is Sree 

the whole creation—and yet in the 

very midst of the wreck of the whole 

universe, in comes that pitiful and 

contemptible line, 

** Crush’d lie the rocks, and mountains are 
no more.”’ 

He might as well have said, 

** Glasses are broken, upset every table !”’, 


Mr Montgomery must not be angry 
with us for the unrestrained freedom 
with which we tear his picture into 
tatters; mor must he deceive himself 
—nor allow others to encourage him 
in the deception—that his description 
of the burning universe is nearly as 
sublime as that of the destruction of 
the late Drury-Lane Theatre by fire, 
in the Morning Post. 

Worst of all, he is not awe-struck 
by his own visions. Had he shewed 
himself to be so, we should not have 
blamed him for not having produced 
the same effect upon us ; but set down 
our indifference te the score of our own 
unimpressible imagination. 

t awe is there in such lines as 
these >— 


‘“* How shall we turn our terror-stricken eye, 
To gaze upon the fire-throned Deity ?” 


“ But while the universe is wrapt in fire, 

Ere yet the splendid ruin shall expire, 

Beneath a canopy of flame behold, 

With starry banners at his feet unroll’d, 

Earth’s Judge: around seraphic minstrels throng, 
Breathing o’er golden harps celestial song ; 

While melodies aérial and sublime 
Weave a wild death-dirge o'er departing Time.” 


The concluding is indeed a “ pauvre 
miserable.” 

In describing the joys of Heaven, 
Mr Montgomery spoke of the immor- 
tal spirits of men riding on lightning- 
cars round stars and planets, as if the 


universe were then all familiar to their 
flight. Here the whole universe, with 
all its suns, and moons, and stars, and 
planets, is annihilated—but into such 
senseless contradictions are men of 
genius led, when they undertake im- 
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possibilities, and strive to lash them- 
selves up into a false inspiration, One 
would have thought that there was 
nonsense enough, and enough of 
worse than nonsense, in the preceding 
paragraph, to have opened Mr Mont- 
gomery's eyes to all its profane absur- 
dities. But no—he keeps—not soar- 
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ing on wings—rushing in where angels 
fear to tread,—but absolutely stagger= 
ing along on stilts. Thus he gives us 
again, in more offensive repetition, the 
description of that which, as seraphs 


saw, 


, ey veiled their eyes with their 
wings. 


“ Upon the flaming Earth one farewell glance ; 
The billows of Eternity advance ; 
No motion, blast, or breeze, or waking sound ! 


In fiery slumber glares the world around! 

*Tis o’er; from yonder cloven vault of heaven, 
Throned on a car by living thunder driven, 
Array’d in glory, see! th’ Eternal come, 

And, while the Universe is still and dumb, 
And hell o’ershadow’d with terrific gloom, 

T’ immortal myriads deal the judgment doom ! 
Wing’d on the wind, and warbling hymns of love, 
Behold ! the blessed soar to realms above ; 
The cursed, with hell uncover’d to their eye, 
Shriek—shriek, and vanish in a whirlwind cry ! 
Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 

And in a blazing tempest whirls away !”’ 


Are there readers in all England, or 
Scotland, or Ireland, that will not 
only tolerate but admire this? What 
says to it, that learned, pious, and ju- 
dicious man, the right reyerend Wil- 
liam Howley, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
London, to whom the poem is, by per- 
mission, most respectfully inscribed ? 

Yet there is one passage, and only 


one—even here— which shews power, 
and had it not been surrounded by 
such worthless, and worse than worth- 
less trash, might have been read by us 
with much emotion. In justice to Mr 
Montgomery, andwith that satisfaction 
which we feel at every more success 
ful exhibition of his power, we make 
it our concluding quotation. 


“ Hark! from the deep of heaven, a trumpet sound 
Thunders the dizzy universe around ; 
From north to south, from east to west, it rolls, 


A blast that summons all created souls ; 

And swift as ripples rise upon the deep, 

The dead awaken from their dismal sleep : 

The Sea has heard it:—coiling up with dread, 
Mpriads of mortals flash from out her bed! 

The graves fly open, and with awful strife, 

The dust of ages startles into life! 

All who have breathed, or moved, or seen, or felt ; 


All they around whose cradles kingdoms knelt ; 
Tyrants and warriors, who career’d in blood ; 
The great and mean, the glorious and the good, 
Are raised from every isle, and land, and tomb, 
To hear the changeless and eternal doom.” 


Such, then, is our opinion of a 
Poem, the beauties and deformities of 
which we have here pointed out with 
equal freedom, and in both cases ena- 

ed our readers, by sufficient speci- 
mens, to judge of the justice of our 
critical decisions. It has made a con- 
siderable impression on the public, 
and may almost be said to be a popu- 
lar production. That is a proof of 
power in the young poet ; and let his 
reception by the world, which has 
been more flattering than generally 


falls to the lot of a new poetical aspi- 
rant in these somewhat fastidious 
days, comfort him in any disappoint- 
ment, or soothe him in any displea- 
sure, which he may have felt in the 
perusal of this critique. Whatever 
may be thought by him or others of 
our critical taste and discernment in 
such matters, it seems to be generally 
felt and allowed that we speak from 
the heart ; and that, whatever our er= 
rors may be in our judgment of poet- 
ry, they do not lie in the want of en- 
15 
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thusiasm, nor in any indifference to- 
wards the ambitious hopes and desires 
of genius. With a theme, in itself hap- 
pier, and better fitted to his peculiar 
powers, which we suspect lie chiefly 
in the provinces of pathos, feeling, 
and fancy, we have no fears but that 
Mr Montgomery will ere long produce 
a poem far superior to the present ; 
and whenever he does so, we shall be 
among the first to hail his anticipated 
improvement and success. To show 
our kindness towards him, we willing- 
ly mention, that other critics have 
bestowed on him far higher and 
more unqualified praise than we could 
conscientiously do,—placing him in 
the very highest order of poets.— 
The Literary Gazette has said of the 
“ Omnipresence of the Deity,” “ It 
is indeed, a magnificent and sublime 
composition, in the very highest class 
of English Sacred Poetry.” The Li- 
terary Chronicle says, ‘‘ Were the au- 
thor never to write another line, he 
has wove a wreath which the most 
successful bard of the present day 
might be proud to wear.” And the 
Atheneum, whosejudgmentsare nearer 
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our own, has said, ‘‘ In the matter 
and substance of the Poem, originality 
and strength of talents are strongly vi- 
sible; much beauty of description and 
pure feeling, a glowing and striking 
imagery, characterise its general style. 
We consider it as deserving a great 
share of public attention and ap- 
plause.” These respectable authori- 
ties are as rouch, some, perhaps, may 
think more, entitled to attention than 
ours ; and we, therefore, most freely 
give Mr Montgomery the benefit of 
them, without wishing, in any degree, 
to quarrel with their opinion, or to 
qualify our own. That he may, and 
will, benefit by some of our strictures, 
we shall not for a moment allow our- 
selves to doubt ; perhaps he may even 
be encouraged by our commendation. 
Let him by some nobler effort, prove 
that some of the former have been too 
severe or unjust, and that the latter 
has been too cautious or chary, and 
he will find us eager to make amends 
for any wrong done, or right omitted, 
to-his genius, by a more eloquent and 
enthusiastic eulogy. 
a 
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THB BURDEN OF BABYLON. 


Sone I. 


God denounces vengeance on Babylon, and summons his armies for her overthrow. 


‘¢ Where—where are the chiefs, and the hosts, whom the Lord 
Hath appointed, for Babel’s complete overturning ? 

Rise, spare not the arrow, the spear, and the sword ; 
Let the vengeance go forth, that within me is burning. 


‘€ In the clouds of the heaven, though her throne should be set, 
—-_ brighter yon sun never burn’d than her fame ; 


In the 
Through ages I 


, 


ust, in my wrath, I will trample her yet— 
make her a byword for shame. 


“‘ Yes: my vengeance I'll slake, by a judgment as dire 
As Sodom’s, on her, my no less-hated foe ; 

So severe shall her fate be, I’ve sworn in mine ire, 
So complete be the doom she shall soon undergo. 


‘* Light your fires on the mountains, ye heroes! for war, 
Let your standard there wave, and the trumpet be blown ; 
And be gather’d together, with speed, from afar ; 
And haste, let my wrath against Babel be shown. 


‘¢ And her veteran warriors before you shall fail, 
Her proudest and mightiest be speedily slain ; 
And the strength of her bulwarks shall nothing avail ; 
Since God is against her, all strongholds are vain. " 
5 


Vou. XXIII. 
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“ And ye, in your glory, shall vanquish the foe, 
And righteous in judgment the Lord shall appear ; 
And Israel no longer her slavery shall know— 
Her thraldom no longer my people shall fear.” 


Thus the mighty God of Heaven, 

To his chosen men of war, 

The commandment dire had given, 

To come quickly from afar, 

In their fiercest spirits’ glow to the field ; 
And Babylon the Great, 

To denude of all her state, 

And to give her the due fate 

For her seal’d. 
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And the Prophet saw, and knew 

The dire command of Heaven, 

And believed that vengeance due 

Should to Babylon be given ; 

And then but shortly mute was his tongue, 
* When musing upon whom, 

And revolving on her doom, 

So dread and full of gloom, 

Thus he sung : 


Sone II. 
The Prophet sings the certainty of Babylon’s downfall. 


“ Jehovah is holy, Jehovah is just, 

And punish the sins of the sinner he must ; 

But Babel hath sinn’d—ay, her guilt who can tell ? 
It is great, as the guilt of the guilty in hell. 

The God of our fathers, who God is alone, 

She worships, and serves not, and deigns not to own ; 
And, reckless, the name of our God to profane, 

She haughtily deems it as nothing and vain ; 

That she jests at the ravage His temple hath seen, 
Where the light of His glory for ages hath been ; 
That our worship and laws too, she covers with scorn, 
And that Abraham’s children, who never were born 
To be slaves to the Gentile, her fetters should wear, 
And her sneers and oppression for ever should bear. 
But Jehovah is holy, Jehovah is just, 

And punish the sins of the sinner he must ; 

And Babylon’s power shall soon, therefore, be crush’d, 
And the voice of her vaunting for ever be hush’d. 


And Jehovah is faithful, His truth shall not fail, 
Though falsehood o’er earth and o’er heaven should prevail. 
As the rock ’mid the waves of th’ encircling wide ocean, 
When the billows are raging in dreadest commotion, 
Stands firm ; so, though truth should from angels and men 
Be banish’d, and never their converse again 
Should bless with its virtue, yet sacred unmoved, 

Amid all, should the truth of Jehovah be proved. 

But the Lord hath uprisen, and hath wrathfully spoken, 
And Babylon’s pride he hath said shall be broken ; 

He hath stretch’d out his arm, o’er the gainsaying nation, 
And sworn, in the fire of his hot indignation, 

That, till the full weight of his ire she shall feel, 

His right hand of wrath shall be stretch’d o’er her still. 
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Woe—woe to her, therefore, since such is his word, 
For never was faithless the vow of the Lord. 


** And Jehovah is powérful: His arm who can stay ? 
Did the proud hosts of heaven—and who stronger than they ?— 
When they warr’d with their Lord, a bright triumph acquire ? 
Oh! felt they not deeply the shock of his ire ? 
Are doth he not bolts of omnipotence wield ? 
Oh! where, in the day of his wrath, then, the shield 
That can Babel protect? For her spear and her sword 
Must be futile defence in the day of the Lord.— 
If he ——— rouse him, he may, in a breath, 
Cut her off with complete desolation and death.” 


Thus far, the Prophet sung, 

And in one unbroken strain, 

Nor had on his visage hung 

The least symptom, as of pain— 

(As, in calmer mood, the case might have been)— 
Of sympathetic woe , 
For the doom-devoted foe ; 

Yet upon his face a glow 

There was seen. 


It was that of holy ire, 

And yet brighter it had grown, 

As the aged Prophet sire 

Had with his strain gone on; 

For his wrath against the doom’d, for her sin, 
In his bosom so had swell’d, 

All soft feeling seem’d expell’d, 

Which formerly had held 

Reign within. 


But anon roll’d wild his eyes— 

Stood he strainingly upright— 

His features spoke surprise, 

And his face look’d deathly white ; 
And he listed, as in doubt and in fear : 
For sounds he heard, he deem’d, 
Which of coming armies seem’d, 
Then, while of these he dream’d, 
Thus the Seer : 


Sone ITI. 
Babylon is attacked and overthrown. 


** Hark! Hear ye the sounding— 
The sounding afar ? 
The hills are rebounding 
With noise as of war ! 
’Tis din of heaven’s forces— 
Their trumpets—their horses ; 
And earth’s whole resources 
Their march shall not mar. 


‘** So weighty—no, never 
So weighty a tread, 

The earth made to quiver : 
Oh ! sure, must the dead, 
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In deepest residing 

Know earth is betiding 

Some dread curse—abiding 
Such quiv’ring their bed. 


«‘ That tremor enhancing, 
And din still more loud, 
Speak armies advancing 
Not more brave and proud 
Than numerous, burning 
For Babel’s o’erturning— 
Her slavery spurning, 
Which th’ earth long has bow’d. 


“‘ That music, now filling 

The vales with its sound— 
Now causing the thrilling 

Of hills to their ground, 
The warrior’s soul braces, 
With strength, whose dire traces, 
Through all future races 

Of men, shall be found. 


Yet—yet hear the sounding— 
The sounding afar ! 
Still louder rebounding 
The distant hills are, 
With din of God’s forces— 
Their music—their horses : 
Sure earth’s whole resources 
Their march shall not mar. 


Like fires of heaven hasting, 
Lo! now they come on! 
Like fires of heaven wasting, 
They waste—they have won ! 
And blood they are shedding, 
And corpses are treading, 
And ruin are spreading, 
And Babel’s undone.” 





Paused a while the Prophet now, 
Died the wild glare of his eye, 

And more pensive look’d his brow, 

And he breathed a deep-drawn sigh ; 
As mused he on the fate of the doom’d, 
Attack’d and overthrown :— 

And the saintly seer, anon, 

With soften’d look and tone, 

Thus resumed :— 


Sone IV. 
A song of lamentation over Babylon fallen. 


* Howl! Babylon, howl! for the halls of thy mirth 
Have been hush’d, as the house of the dead, in the earth ; 
Or echo the bitter bewailings of grief, 

Which upon thee, unlooked for, has come like a thief. 
The strings of thy harps and thy viols have been broken, 
By the minstrel, as madden’d with grief he has spoken, 
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And sworn, since the hearts now are lifeless or sad 
Past cheering, to rapture they oft have made glad, 
They'll ne’er vibrate to gladden the heart of a foe, 

Or to deepen, by sad recollections, thy woe. 

Yes: thus they are silent, or fled has the skill 

From the hand of the minstrel, now lifeless and chill. 
All the music is mute, which enliven’d thy halls ; 
And the shoutings of mirth, late within thy proud walls, 
That uprose, rending heaven, from the festival board, 
Have suddenly ceased, at the frown of the Lord. 
Ev'ry sound of rejoicing within thee has fled ; 

And the wailing of woe has arisen in its stead. 

Howl! Babylon, howl! for thy power has been crush’d ; 

And the blood of thy dearest and noblest has gush’d. 

Late, thou, in thy walls and thine armies secure, 

*Gainst the universe deemedst thy dynasty sure ; 

As if in the heights of the heaven thou hadst dwelt, 

"Mong the stars, which the influence of men never felt ; 
Nor dreamedst that e’er any foe should be able 

To bring woe on the proud powerful scoffers of Babel : 

But now, loudly howl! for thy power has been crush’d, 
And the blood of thy dearest and noblest has gush’d— 
They have shiver’d thy sceptre, subverted thy throne, 

And thy long-vaunted empire for ever has gone. 

They have burst through thy bulwarks, and, boundless their wrath, 
Thy warriors they’ve strew’d, heaps of dead, in their path. 
With the blood of the noblest they’ve blench’d not to shed, 
And the blood of the mightiest, their garments are red ; 
And thy daughters have fall’n, or for lust have been cherish’d ; 
And the infant and ancient, unpitied, have perish’d. 
—Mortal stay thou hast none ; and dost turn in despair 
To thy temples ! What boots it? The spoiler is there. 
And thy gods are confounded—thine idols are shred : 
Unmix'd is thy woe, ev'ry solace has fled. 

Nor, in visions of hope, may’st thou dream of a day, 
When the clouds of thy sky shall have vanish’d away ; 
For their shadows shall deepen, till night, which shall never 
See dawn, shall absorb thee in darkness for ever.— 

Then wail, for the doom thou already hast met, 
For the sun of thy fame, which for ever has set ; 
For the wreck of thy power, once so widely obey’d ; 
For the waste of thy blood, now so ruthlessly made ; 
For the varied destruction, Jehovah has brought 
Upon thee, in wrath, for the sin thou has wrought. 
And more loud may thy wail be, for time shall haste on, 
And, deserted of mortal, left mouldering, lone, 
"Mong thy ruins, the beasts of the desert shall prowl ; 
And hideous monsters shall dolefully howl ; 
And the ostrich shall dwell, mid thy mouldering walls ; 
And satyrs shall dance in thy desolate halls ; 

And the hiss, and the howl, 

Of the dragon and owl, 
Shall dismally rise, from the crumbling abodes 
Of thy princes, and mouldering fanes of thy gods. 

And time shall, apace, 

Hasten on, and no trace 
Shall remain of thy being, save only the name, 
Made a proverb for sin, and for sorrow, and shame.” 
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Tne illusion was complete, 

On the holy prophet bard ; 

While he sang, in numbers meet, 

Of Jehovah’s just award, 

To Babel, for her heaven-reaching crimes. 
He, inspired, appear’d to see, 

In their true reality, 

The events, which were to be 

In far times. 





So, with look and tone of grief, 

Had he sung his song of wail, 

As if Persia's royal chief 

Proud Babylon assail, 

And the conquer’d city’s woes, he had seen : 
But his sorrow fled, apace, 

And joy came in its place ; 

As testified his face, 

And his mien. 


For as mused he, on the fall, 

Of the heaven-devoted foe, 

He bethought him, of the thrall— 

Its dishonour and its woe, 

Under which she had made Israel to bow. 
And, thus musing on her doom, 

Full of justice as of gloom, 

This triumphant strain assume 

Did he now: 


Sonc V. 
A Song of Triumph. 


** As Gomorrah and Sodom, of old, in his ire, 
Zeboim and Admah, with brimstone and fire, 
Jehovah consumed, and the world was made clean, 
From the strains of those cities-—the blots of their sin : 
So shout! shout! 
The world throughout ; 
Let vales resound, 
And mountains rebound, 
With romees and timbrel and shoutings of joy ; 
For Jehovah shall soon, as completely destroy 
Not less wicked Babel, and the earth shall be clean, 
From the stains of her stamping—the blots of her sin. 


As of old, when the sea overwhelm’d their fell foes, 
And loud the rejoicings of Israel arose ; 
For great had Jehovah, in judging, appear’d, 
And the thraldom of Egypt, no longer, they fear’d : 

So shout! shout ! 

The world throughout ; 

Let vales Bins 4 

And mountains rebound, 
With trumpet, and timbrel, and shoutings of mirth ; 
For the Lord shall,sweep Babylon quite from the earth ; 
And great shall Jehovah, in judging, appear, 
And her thraldom, no longer, the people shall fear.” 

Fitz-ANDREW. 














To the Sweet-Scented Cyclamen. 


TO THE SWEET+- 8CENTED CYCLAMEN. 





I Love thee well, my dainty flower! 
My wee, white cowering thing, 
That shrinketh like a eottage maid, 
Of bold, uncivil eyes afraid, 
Within thy leafy ring ! 
I love thee well, my dainty dear ! 
Not only that thou’rt fair— 
Not only for thy downcast eye, 
Nor thy sweet breath, so lovingly, 
That wooes the caller air—— 


But that a world of dreamy thoughts 
The sight of thee doth bring ; 
Like birds who've winter’d far from henee, 
And come again (we know not whence) 
At the first call of spring. 


As here I stand and look on thee, 
Before mine eyes doth pass— 
(Clearing and quick’ning as I gaze) 
An evening scene of other days, 
As in a magic glass. 


I sce a small old-fashion’d room, 
With pannell’d wainseot high— 

Old portraits, round in order set, 

Carved heavy tables, chairs, buffet 
Of dark mahogany. 


Four china jars, on brackets high, 
With grinning Monsters crown’d ; 
And one, that like a Phoenix’ nest, 
Exhales all Araby the Blest, 
From yon old bookcase round. 


And there, a high-back’d, hard settee, 
On six brown legs and paws, 

Flow’r'd o'er with silk embroidery, 

And there,—all rich with filigree, — 
Tall skreens on gilded claws. 


Down drops the damask curtain here 
In many a lustrous fold; 

The fire light flashing broad and high, 

Floods its pale amber gorgeously 
With waves of redder gold. 


And lo! the flamy brightness wakes 
Those pictured shapes to life— 

My Lady’s lip grows moist and warm, 

And dark Sir Edward's mailed form, 
Starts out for mortal strife— 


And living, breathing forms are round— 
Some, gently touch’d by Tite, 

Staid Elders, clust’ring by the hearth, 

And one, the soul of youthful mirth 
Outlasting youthful prime— 


And there—where she presides so well, 
With fair dispensing hands— 

Where tapers shine, and porcelain gleams, 

And muffins smoke, and tea-urn steams, 
The Pembroke Table stands— 
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To the Sweet-Scented Cyclamen. 


That heir-loom Tea-pot !—Graphic Muse ! 
Describe it if thou’rt able— 
Methinks—were such advances meet— 
On those three, tiny, tortoise feet, 
*T would toddle round the table. 


And curtsey to the Coffee-pot, 
(Coquettishly demure, ) 
Tall, quaint compeer !—fit partner he 
To lead her out, so gracefully, 
Le ménuét de la cour! 


Ah, precious Monsters! dear Antiques ! 
More beautiful to me, 

Than modern, fine, affected things, 

With classic claws, and beaks, and wings, 
(“* God save the mark !”) can be— 


How grateful tastes th’ infused herb! 
How pleasant its perfume ! 

Some sit and sip, with cup in hand— 

One saunters round, when others stand 
In knots about the room— 


In cozy knots—there three and four— 
And here, one, two, and three— 

Here by my little dainty flower— 

Oh fiagrant thing! Oh pleasant hour ! 
Oh gentle company ! 


Come, Idler, set that cup aside, 

And tune the flute for me— 
Then—there! ’tis done. Now, prithee, play 
That air I love—‘* Te bien aimér 

Pour toujours ma Zelie.” 


Sweet air !—sweet flower !—sweet social looks !— 
Dear friends !—young, happy heart !— 
How now !—What! all alone am I? 
Came they with cruel mockery 
Like shadows to depart ? 


Aye, shadows all—gone every face 

I loved to look upon— 
Hush’d every voice I loved to hear, 
Or sounding in a distant ear— 

** All gone !—all gone !—all gone !” 
Some, far away in other lands— 

In this—some worse than dead— 
Some in their graves laid quietly— 
One, slumb’ring in the deep, deep sea— 

All gone !—all lost !—all fied ! 


And here am I—I live and breathe, 

And stand, as then I stood, 
Beside my little dainty flower— 
But now, in what an alter’d hour! 

In what an alter’d mood ! 

And yet I love to linger here— 

To inhale this od’rous breath— 
(Faint as a whisper from the tomb) 
To gaze upon this pallid bloom 

As on the face of Death. 


7 
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Noctes Ambrostanae. 


No. XXKVI. 


XPH A’EN TYMIIOZIO KYAIKQN MNEPINIZTEOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 


2. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
‘An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’T1s R1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
*€ Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
** Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 


C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scense—Great Dining-Room, Buchanan Lodge—Time, after Cheese. 
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NORTH. 

John, the quaighs.—Here, gentlemen, is some Glenlivet-—the same sort 
that carried the prize the last time our friends the Barons of Exchequer had 
a competition anent the dew. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rax me that meikle black ane. Safe us, Mr North, whare got ye a’ this 

cleckin o’ quaighs ? My certy, there’s aught o’ them—— 
NORTH. 

Whisky in glass is a gem set in brass, — the adage: Porter in glass is as 
heathen as the mass, quoth another. I stick in all these affairs to the wisdom 
of our ancestors. 

MACRABIN. 
This is a queer-looking little gentleman. Any history ? 
NORTH. 

No quaigh unhistorical shall ever press my board. That lordly dish be- 
longed to the Prince of Wales. He gave it to old Invernahyle, who left it to 
your humble servant. His Royal Highness had it in his holster at Drum- 
mossie. 

. MACRABIN. 
A precious relic indeed! And what may this yellow-faced burly concern be ? 
NORTH. 

Ah, Mac, my dear, that is a quaigh I set a very particular value upon. 
Tickler, it shall be yours, if, as in the course of nature, you see meout. That 
bit of boxwood has often touched the lip of our old comrade, Charlie Hay— 
You know it well. 

: TICKLER. 

Ah, poor Charlie! I do remember it.—It was John Home’s legacy to Lord 
Newton, youngsters. 

SHEPHERD. 

It has seen mony a deep booze in its day. I'll warrant the chields 0’ the 
Poker hae lippened to it a’ round. 

NORTH. 

Ah, James, James! there is something very pleasing in such memorials as 
these. That Sir Morgan is playing with was Dr Webster’s: it was originally 
Cardinal Carstairs’s. He taught King William to sip whisky out of that 
identical chip of yew. 

ODOHERTY.- 
The Glorious --—— for ever ! 
; TICKLER. 

This, which I hold in these reverend fingers, was, if I mistake not, the pro- 
perty of umwhile Deacon Brodie. 

NORTH. 

It was. That quaigh, gentlemen, is from the roof-tree of the cottage at 
Leadhills, wherein Allan Ramsay was born: Allan left it to Bishop Geddes ; 
that holy father bequeathed it to my worthy friend, Bishop Cameron ; and 
he, in turn, transferred it by a codicil to myself.—Ah, Tickler! we have had 
a sore loss in our good Bachelor of Salamanca. 

TICKLER. 

We shall not look upon his like again. He was the only Papist, except 
Kempferhausen, that I ever could tolerate. M/‘Crie’s book went to his heart, 
I believe. 

NORTH. 

And Doyle’s pamphlets. That fellow’s tricks did more to kill Cameron than 
all the rest of it. Peace be with him! He was a noble, a generous charac 
ter—a, true Christian, Sir Morgan, by all that’s purple, this night in Paradise. 


opoHeRTy. (Sings.) 
No churchman am I, for to rail or to write, 
No statesman nor soldier, to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business, contriving a snare, 
For a big-belly’d bottle’s the whole of my care. 


Come, North, sound a retreat to your timbers. 
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NORTH. , 

John, the decanters.—Gentlemen, The King, God bless him ! 

(Invisible Musicians play the National Anthem—three times three, 
&e. &e. &e.) 
NORTH. 

Gentlemen, a bumper. His Grace the Duke of Wellington ! Long life to 

him ! and a fig for Rascals, Radicals, and Rats !—All the honours. 
SHEPHERD. 

Lord keep us, what a din! ye’ll deave me, callants ; ye should mind you're 

amang the Elders of Israel, and keep some decency wi’ your daffin. 
MACRABIN. 

Mr President, I beg a bumper.—Gentlemen, long as I have been conversant 
with forensic disputation, and not entirely a stranger to the more ornate and 
elaborate eloquence of the festive board, I am free to say that my impres- 
sions at this moment go to impress me with a lively conviction that I never 
rose to address any assembly of Christian citizens under feelings and impres- 
sions of that character of trepidation, hesitation, and an accumulation of diffi- 
dent scrupulosities, with which I, at this moment, rise to propose, gentlemen, 
a bumper toast to this Enlightened Society. I say, gentlemen, that it is the 
most anxious, the most nervous moment of my existence. And yet, gentle- 
men, when I look around me, and contemplate the benignity with which so 
many eminent and illustrious men are condescending enough to receive me 
upon this occasion, it asks no mighty effort of candour, gentlemen, to confess, 
as I now do not fear to confess, that I rise with pride and confidence in this 
very distinguished circle. Gentlemen, year follows year, lustrum lustrum, 
and decad decad. Time flows on, my lud; generations pass into oblivion, 
and are, in fact, lost sight of ; but when the body fails, the spirit may be im- 
mortal ; and that, my lud—that, gentlemen—that high, that heroic,—stand- 
ing here as I do,—I will add, that holy thought, that it is, my ]ud, that in 
that way which I cannot adequately express, is uppermost in my bosom, and 
that I hope and trust meets with a responsive echo, gentlemen, in every bosom 
that beats on that bench. Gentlemen, I feel but too deeply that I have not 
sufficiently —— all the feelings which, at this moment, agitate, and, I 
may say, overwhelm my sensations ; but, gentlemen, cold and unworthy as- 
this brief address may be, I shall have miserably indeed disappointed my own 
most fervid wishes, the most ardent aspirations, gentlemen, of my own heart, 
mind, soul, and intellect, if, my luds, I have failed to convey to your lord- 
ships’ bosoms some faint notices of these emotions—emotions, gentlemen, of 
which, while life continues to animate the veins in this hand,—while patriot- 
ism, gentlemen, while patriotism, honour, and faith, are not yet expelled from 
my heart of hearts,—I venture to assure you, gentlemen, I for one, shall ne- 
ver be ashamed—no—never ! In one word, then, gentlemen, I perceive that 
all minor deficiencies and lapses are merged, as they ought to be, and ever will 
be, and ever have been, in that deep and sacred feeling of devotion and reve-< 
rence with which you are all prepared to drink what, in spite of the two im- 
mortal names that have already received your plaudits, I will venture, gentle- 
men, to pronounce THe toast of this evening. Gentlemen, this is the 20th of 
March 1828. (The devil it is—Hear, hear!) This day, gentlemen, is the 
anniversary of that day on which the illustrious Christopher North first opened 
his eyes upon a world which his genius and virtue were destined to illuminate, 
gentlemen, to delight, to instruct, and to revivify. (Hear, hear /) This, gen- 
tlemen, is the seventy-third birth-day of our immortal host. Gentlemen, I 
add no more. Here is Christopher North! Health, strength, and length of 
days, to the illustrious Caledonian, the Champion of the Faith! (Jmmense 
applause—three times three, &c. &c. &e.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Let’s gie him time to think o’ thanks. Here’s a sang—ye'll no be back 

ward at the Tchorus.—( Sings.) 
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Tune,—Oer the muir amang the heather. 





In Embro town they made a law, 
In Embro at the Court o’ Session, 
That Kit and his lads were fautors a’ ! 
An’ guilty o’ a high transgression. 
Decreet o’ the Court o’ Session, 
Act sederunt o’ the Session ; 
Kit North and his crew were fautors a’, 
And guilty o’ a high transgression. 


In the Parliament House the Whigs were croose, 
In the Parliament House at the Court o’ Session ; 
There was Cobrun to blaw, and Jamffrey to craw— 
Crooseness and gabs their best possession. 
Decreet 0’ the Court o’ Session, 
Act sederunt o’ their Session ; 
Whiggery’s light, and Whigs are bright, 
An’ a Tory creed is a fool's transgression. 


In Embro’ town there dwalls a man 
That never gangs near their Court 0’ Session, 
A vif auld man, wi’ a drap in his cann, 
Has gien a’ the Whigs in the land a threshin’. 
Decreet 0’ his Court of Session, 
Act sederunt o’ his Session ; 
The Whigs they are neerdoweels, great and sma’, 
And cheap, cheap o’ a hearty threshin.’ 


Frae Embro town his word gangs out, 
Frae Ambrose’ spence, his Court o’ Session, 
And the deevil a prig that stinks o’ Whig, 
But dumfounder’d he sinks in consternation. 
Decreet o’ this Court’o’ Session, 
Act sederunt o’ the Session ; 
‘The Whigs are found out, and in siccan 4 rout, 
That their hurdies are scantily worth a threshin’. 


north, (on his legs without crutch.) 

Gentlemen, many thanks to you for your prose eulogies and your verse 
eulogies, and for the strenuous eulogies of your hurras ; and, above all, for 
the’sterling and precious eulogies of your — looks. I feel myself very 
happy at this moment—I have done my duty—I have succeeded in all that I 
had wished to perform—and my health, thank God, is very tolerable for a 
ee Whig-hater. Gentlemen, I am not in the habit of making long 
speeches. I thank you heartily for your countenance on this occasion ; and I 
beg leave to thank you very seriously in this bumper of port, for the support 
you have afforded the King, our royal and gracious master, my excellent 
friend the Duke of Wellington, and myself, all through the troublesome nine 
months which it cost us three to eject the Whigs, and to damage the Philo- 
whigs so completely, that it can no longer be of the smallest consequence 
either to Turk, Jew, or Christian, what they do or what they say, whether 
they be all out of place, or only all out of character, influence, and power. 
Gentlemen, fill your glasses. I beg to drink the immortal memories of the 
Right Honourable William Pitt, and the Most Noble Robert Marquis of 
Londonderry ; and may the Duke of Wellington, acting steadily on their 
principles, and trusting exclusively to their friends and disciples, complete the 
great work he has so gallantly begun ; and having heretofore saved England 
and Europe in the field, finally rescue his country and the cause of order and 
government all over the world, from the bad consequences of Whig and Philo- 
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whig practice, and the worse consequence of Whig and Philo-whig theories ! 
Solemn silence, Gentlemen all,—To yag izes sors Ocvorrwy | 
SHEPHERD. 

~- him there, Mr Tickler, if that’s no twae words o’ Latin I’m a Pagan 

Greek. 
noRTH, ( filling two bumpers.) 

I sip corrected. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Macrabin, I think naething o’ your way o’ speakin’. Yon’s no real 
oratory. It’s a’ made at hame, and muckle pains it maun cost you to gie’t an 
extemporaneous air o’ deception. You couldna’ propose Mr North’s health 
in anither speech the noo aff haun? 

MACRABIN, (hem.) 

I now rise, my lud, under sensations of that sort, my luds, that it may be 
difficult for you, sitting there as you do, to understand, gentlemen. Gentle- 
men, I beg leave to remind you, that this is the evening of the first day of 
April, anno domini, one thousand, eight hundred, and twenty-eight. (hear, 
hear!) And now, gentlemen, when I have mentioned this fact, for a fact I 
say it is, and I fear not to bottom this averment on all the almanacks of the 
day, be they Aberdeen, or Poor Robin, or Francis Moore, physician, or Henry 
Brougham, schoolmaster-in-chief of the nineteenth century. (hear!) But to 
return, gentlemen, I venture to observe, in limine, that there are a thousand 
reasons, gentlemen, why this particular night ought to be cherished, and hal- 
lowed, and venerated, and crowned with glory, and honour, and reverence, 
gentlemen, by every man, and woman, and child (hear, hear /) in the domi- 
nions of George the Fourth, by the grace of God, of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, king, defender of the faith, and his Sheriffs in that part, (hear!) (Con- 
found it)—I say there is indubitable argument, why this evening should 
witness the shedding of a bumper of beer, porter, punch, port, or claret, by 
every human Christian nowextant in the whole circumnavigable globe! (hear, 
hear !) Gentlemen of the Jury, nor standing here as I do, is it at all incumbent 
that I should occupy a lengthy space of your precious time, with any detailed 
examination of the averments of the other party,—my learned friends will not 
suspect me of anything personal ; no, no, my luds, looking merely to things 
in general, and the broad ex fucie appearance of the case, I do not hesitate to 
affirm, that the counter-proposition is entirely, and totally, and wholly, and 

JSunditus, an untenable proposition,—a false, gentlemen, and a groundless, and 
an utterly absurd, and contemptible, and quackish, and ridiculous, and base, 
and vile, and irrelevant proposition, (hear, hear, hear !) Such an one, gentle« 
men, as no court, no, nor no jury, would ever listen to for a moment, were it 
not introduced, gentlemen, I will, and must say it, under that portentous and 
truly fascinating and basiliskian glare of gorgeous and rhetorical embellish- 
ment, (hear!) and amplification, with which no one, as we all know, knows 
better how to illustrate and decorate the most untenable and egregious hum- 
bug, (I use plain language on a plain subject, geutlemen,).than the learned 
gentleman, whom we have had the high satisfaction of hearing, my lud, since this 
court assembled. (hear, hear !) Now, to return, I venture to assert, that the 
reason of the case is as plain, clear, and distinct, and. intelligible, as that 
two and two make four, or that the learned gentleman now in my eye, my 
luds, is—no conjuror—begging his scheme mean no personality): in a 
word, to descend from things in general, to a brief statement of the case now 
before you, this, gentlemen, is the evening of the Ist of April,—this is the 
anniversary of a day, which will ever, I think, be hallowed in the eyes of .the 
remotest generations of mankind, and which, at all events, has vivid claims, 
sitting here as we do, upon us, (hear, hear!) Verbum non amplius,. (hear, 
hear !) Gentlemen all, fill your glasses ; here’s Christopher North, Esquire, 
who this evening completes the seventy-third pose of his age, gentlemen, (hear, 
hear !) and many ‘happy returns to him of the 1st of April. Christopher 
North, gentlemen, long life to him, and prosperity to Maga the Great !—( Ali 


the honours.—Immense applause, &c. &c. &e.) 
NORTH, (with his —s 
Gentlemen, I beg leave to return you my best thanks, for the kind way in 
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which you have now drunk my health ; and I must also take the opportunity, 
since I am on my legs, of thanking you for your valuable and an support 
to Maga the Great, as our facetious guest has been pleased to call her ; and 
especial for ard efficient assistance and inflexible fidelity to the high and 
holy cause of Protestant Toryism, all through the late eventful crisis of the 
political concerns of this country. You, gentlemen, were faithful found 
among the faithless ; (hear, hear /) and now, that the horizon is clearing, I 
believe I may venture to assure you, that neither pilot nor sailor, who helped 
to weather the storm, are at all likely to be forgotten by either owner or pas- 
sengers. (hear, hear, hear!) Gentlemen, we have had a hard tussle; but 
Providence has been pleased to bestow blessing and success in the long run, 
where these were best deserved, (hear /) and I think my good friend the 
Duke of Wellington and myself may now be safely said to be pretty well upon 
our seats again. (hear, hear!) And, by the by, I don’t think I can do better 
than propose his Grace’s health, (hear /) He writes, to day, that his tumble 
from his cab was a mere scratch, and that he has already quite recovered that, 
(hear, hear !) but nevertheless, here goes—Arthur, Duke of Wellington ; may 
his days be many, and his glory full! 
TICKLER. 

With all my heart ; and may I propose this small addition >—May he see 
clearly, and adhere steadily to the principle, that the nation is Tory, and that 
other vital principle, that conciliation is humbug. (hear, hear, hear !) 


OMNES. 
The Duke, God bless him! and hang conciliation !—( Thrce-times- three. ) 
TICKLER. 
I believe, Sir Morgan, you have just arrived in Auld Reekie. 
ODOHERTY. 


Or you should have seen me at Southside. I came right through on the 
Mail ; for you know I was absent last birth-day, and I could not think of 
playing the truant twice. 

NORTH. 
Thank ye, Odoherty. Well, and how left you the enemy ?—all at blank, 
eh ?—Quite down in the mouth >—No symptoms of resurrection ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not a twist. 
TICKLER. 
And the Duke looking well ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Never better. I saw him cantering old Blanco White, as usual, down 
Whitehall, the morning I started, as fresh as a daisy. Hang it, he’s not the 
boy to be worried and worn out like a parcel of prating mountebanks. Do’s 
the word. Indeed I am told, the first address he made to his cabinet was,— 
** Gentlemen, I hope you'll excuse me for one hint preliminary—Do as much 
as you can, and say as little.” 

TICKLER. 

“© Tmperatoria brevitas !” I beg your pardon, James, give me the Bour- 
deaux. 

SHEPHERD. 

The schoolmaster is abroad, Hairy Brougham ; and I hope ye'll find the 
length o’ the taws yoursell belyve. You'll be nane the waur o’ some mair 
schulin’, I wish the Duke wad ca’ a new paurliament, and kick oot a’ the 


dregs o’ the Cannin pairty. 
TICKLER. 


Oh, nonsense! What signifies it whether they are all out of place, or only 
all and every mother’s son of them out of character, influence, and power: 
(hear, hear !) They may make fair clerks, some of them. Let them alone, 
James. 


SHEPHERD. 

Od! but I wad mak a clean house o’ the haill tott o’ them. I have nae 
faith in sic creepy, sleiky, cunning creatures ; they'll bear onything, or they 
would never ‘hae staid wi’ the Duke ; and neither him nor Peel ever to gie 
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them, no even the whistle o’ a bonny word, in favour o’ either Navareen nor 
free tred. Ey! sirs, some folk hae grand stoot stamacks o* their ain ! 
ODOHERTY. 

Pooh! pooh! Mr Hogg, you rusticals are apt to take things rather too 
seriously. Why, man, do but consider £4000, £5000, £6000, £10,000 per 
annum, James—these are pretty things, besides the pretty houses and the 
pretty pickings. Oh, dear sir, you don’t understand the world as it is. 

SHEPHERD, 

Aiblins no ; but I understand aboot eneugh, to gar me despise maist feck 

o’ the upper pairt o't gayen heartily. 
NORTH. 

It is very sad to say it, James Hogg, even here among friends, but it is a 
world worse to know and feel it, that the character of our public men, in 
general, has sustained, during these twelve months bygone, a very considerable 
deat of damage. Who has escaped? Hang me, my cocks, if I can lay my 
hand on more than three at this moment.—The dear Duke, of course, being 
one. 


SHEPHERD. 
And honest auld John o’ Eldon another. 
ODOHERTY. 
And Peel. 
NORTH. 


Peut-étre—but no, I meant my Lord Melville—Scotland has reason to be 
proud of that Nobleman. As to Peel, nobody can admire his talents, or his 
principles, in the main, more than myself ; but, between ourselves, he is afraid 
of bearding the Liberals ; and if that feeling be not subdued, say and do as he 
may, he will never be an efficient House of Commons’ Aaron for our admira- 
a by the by, seems to need no Aaron at all, at all, in the 

ords. 

ODOHERTY. 

He indeed? Why, no man speaks better—plain, clear, distinct, manly, 
downright—just as Lord Dudley said, the imperatoria brevitas. Why, the 
House of Lords have too much sense to listen to long speeches from anybody. 
Even poor dear Canning would have been extinguished there in a fortnight. 

TICKLER. 
Canning! extinguished !'! O dear! O dear! what a world this is! 


“ Ah! who would climb the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night?” 


MACRABIN. 

The tappit hen’s with you, Mr Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Here, North—I shall shove her along the mantel-piece to you.—Pray, ODa 
herty, speaking quite among ourselves, what are the true people saying to it 
in town ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Deuced little. But, hang it! there’s no denying the fact, they are not 

pleased. 
TICKLER. 

I thought so. The Quarterly mum as a mouse as to things in general, but 
bold enough as to the corn, and on the right side, I am ; y to see—John 
Bull grumbling audibly—the Post still at its post, as if Ellenborough were 
not gagged—the Standard dropping odd hints—why, the new God really 
seems to have no thoroughstitch advocate in the London press of any comse- 
quence, except the Courier and New Times, both of which concerns it will 
take time to place where they were before the rat at the strike. This. looks 
baddish, don’t it ? 

ODOHERTY. 


Why, so far as the Duke is concerned, I believe there has been no minister 
since Pitt so universally trusted ; but he, I daresay, had more difficulties to 
get over than we know of. And to speak the plain fact, he fell into one or 
two blunders. The leaving out old Eldon was one ; and, with reverence be it 
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said, the taking in Lord Ellenborough, clever speaker as he may be, was an. 
other—he is a man without either blood, or land, or money even ; and his 
stool might have been more efficiently filled. 
NORTH. 
I once heard him speak, and think he will turn out a valuable hand in the 
long run—why was he taken in? 
ODOHERTY. 
He can speak well, and fears no Whig—and he had heard so much of the 
ivate feelings, in certain quarters, about that bloody blunder of the noodle 
rington, that when mum was to be the word, it was, I suppose, thought 
or felt to be a matter of necessity to take him into the firm bodily. 
NORTH. 
So Metternich’s coming over, I hear—How will he manage with Dudley? 
ODOHERTY. 
O, he’ll manage them all except the Duke, who will manage him. He'll 
cut no jokes about the new Premier, such as he sent home to the sensitive 
heart of poor Canning. 


Of Canning? Jokes ? 


NORTH. 


ODOHERTY. 

Aye, to be sure; did you never hear the real history of the Treaty of 
London ? 

NORTH. 

Not I, truly. 

ODOHERTY. 

It was this. Metternich, writing to Princess Lieven about the St Peters- 
burgh Protocol, said “ Parturiunt montes—Canning’s bel enfant du nord, 
will be, after all, stil/-born.” My Lady, shortly after this, chose to resent 
some part of Metternich’s proceedings,—his marriage, I believe ; and Canning, 
who was at that time doing his possible in the corps diplomatique, chancing 
to be in her boudoir one pretty morning among “ the wee short hours,” the 
fair dame thought fit to show him the old Fox’s taunting epistle. You may 
guess the effect on the vainest man in Europe. He went home biting his nails, 
and war, war, war— 

NORTH. 

Tantene animis ccelestibus ire? Good God! what are we made of ? Yet 

was George Canning made of the finest clay. 
‘ MACRABIN. 

What a scandalous concern was all that explanation-row ! Upon my word, 

The Times made me sick for a week on end. 
ble, gable, gabble—guarant tee te 

No wonder—gabble, gabble, e—guarantee, guarantee, guarantee— 

pledge, pledge, pledge—fudge, fusige, fudge. 
ODOHERTY. 

Perhaps you have not heard the real history of the break-up of the patch- 

work neither ? 


NORTH. 
Possibly not. But say on. Have you seen last Number ? 
ODOHERTY. 
I don’t take in your Magazine. 
NORTH. 
But every other, Editors and all. 
SHEPHERD. 
Hem! 
ODOHERTY. 


Truth never lies in a.well, but always in a nut-shell. The Whigs at last, 
after months of work, extorted from a high quarter a most reluctant consent 
to the coming in of Lord Holland. The consent was given, but every one 
‘felt from that hour that the confidence was gone.—The T orics—Herries and 
‘Copley, I mean—took. heart of grace accordingly, and so the smash. The 
‘i inte cause, however, was old Tierney’s eternal babbling at Brookes’s. 
‘That disgusted Huskisson ; and when he was willing to separate from the 

9 
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faction, what bolt had | to keep the concern together? Lord Goderich, 
‘who is worth fifty thousand Huskissons, had no more. the sort of tact for ma< 
naging matters among such a set of hungry griping tricksters, than for being 
an attorney or a stock-jobber.—There was, by the by, another original ele« 
ment of ruin.—Goderich never trusted Brougham—and Brougham, who 
made Canning his own, soul and body, revolted, in fact, from the hour that 
Lansdowne failed for the Premiership. You can see the gum against Goderich 
in the last Edinburgh, plain enough—and that could be nothing but the Bare 
rister’s, and would-be Lord Chancellor’s, own private gum ; for he, in truth, 
sacrificed his Premiership to the Whig /eaders ;_ and moreover, was left out 
by the Duke, simply and solely on account of his feelings, of a personal na« 
ture, in regard to Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Holland, and Lord Carlisle. 
NORTH. 

Your story is probable, and may be gospel. But really now, who cares 
about these things ? There are present difficulties enough, God knows.—There 
are, as Grant's speech anent the corn is, of itself, abundant evidence, two par 
ties still in the Cabinet—and it is clear enough, that de facto there is all but 
a professed opposition of a worse sort still going on—I mean the opposition 
of the House of Commons to the House of Lords. 

ODOHERTY. 

Most true. Canning had completely taken possession of all the young fry 
in the Lower House, and there they are now, a pack of empty-headed, solemn 
economists, prigs and dolts, ready to stick to any leader who will cant the li- 
beral slang of the day,—I mean to any one of that stamp but Huskisson. He 
has been damaged, so that, for the present, he is pretty nearly powerless with 
them—but time soon wipes out all impressions from light minds, and let Peel 
look to himself and his leadership against another session. 

NORTH. 

What an egregious pack of slumberers the old Tory Lords are !—Why can’t 
they open their eyes, and see that it will not do to keep their seats in the Come 
mons, lumbered with all this brood of idle Lord Johns and Lord Harries— 
—that if they mean to save anything, they can only do it by looking about 
them, and putting in fellows that have both brains and tongues to do their 
business for them ? The interest will go to pot if they persist much longer. 

TICKLER. 

Strange blindness !—Can’t they look over the land, and perceive a fact which 
stares all but themselves in the face, that the literary talent and influence of 
this nation is, to a fraction, with them and their just cause ; and then ask of 
themselves how the deuce it happens, that in the House of Commons the talent, 
and the influence of talent, are to a fraction against them ?—By Heavens! if 
we had the Dukes of Rutland and Newcastle here, I think it would be ne 
hard matter to put them up to a thing or two. 

ODOHERTY. 

Pooh! pooh !—They have as clever a fellow as any of us among themselves 
—Lord Lowther. 

NORTH. 

~ have—but Lowther is one of themselves, and therefore the prayer of 
Timotheus may still stand,— 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 


SHEPHERD. 

I wad like to be a member of it, war it but for ae single session. And aiblins 
when they were discussing corn, or sheep, or nowt, or the sawmon quastion, I 
could tell them as meikle practical sense as ever a laird or lord in the bang— 
it I could. ’ 


NORTH. 

- The honourable and learned member for Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, and Lin- 

lithgow, hath said well. By the by, talking of Laidlaw, why does Allan Cune 

ningham call him Walter ?—and why does the Edinburgh Reviewer repeat the 

blunder ?—I was glad, however, to sce that Jeffrey had the sense-to quote 

“« Lucy’s Flitting ;” ’tis one of the sweetest things in the world—and William 
Vou. XXIIL 5H 
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Laidlaw should take courage and publish a volume. Not a few staves of his 
have I sung in the old days, when we used to wash our faces in the Douglas’ 
Burn, and you, James, were the herd on the hill. Oh me! those sweet, sweet 
days o° langsyne, Jamie !—Here’s Willie Laidlaw's health, gentlemen.—Oh 


pre 4 _. ame) SHEPHERD 


. Oh, Mr North! it’s weel as I mind you the first time ye cam up Yarrow 
—thirty years come Lammas—yes, it was just the ninety-cight—and eh me! 
but ye war a buirdly ane in thae days—ye didna look meikle aboon five-and- 
thirty—and nae wonder, for I’m sure nae stranger wad take ye for meikle aboon 
sixty now. 

NORTH. ; 

And yet I have been no Cornaro, except as in keenness of appetite. Aber- 
nethy would speak less dogmatically about abstinence and his eternal fourteen 
ounces of simple food and small glass of Sarsaparilla water, if he had ever cule 
logued with some of us. Eh, Tickler? 

TICKLER. 
. Yes, indeed. What a capital book Abernethy’s Lectures make! They 
have sucked them out of the Lancet now, and you may have them all ina 
single compact stout volume by themselves. I took it with me t’other day 
on the top of the mail to Glasgow, and I swear I passed my five hours most 
exquisitely. The Hang its ! and Egads ! and so forth, give a wonderful light- 
ness and relief to the doctrine. But, as you say, the burden of the whole song 
is fourteen ounces and Sarsaparilla—a very Sangrado. 

NORTH, 

He has the honesty, however, to confess, that he has not always practised as 
he preaches. That shows life ina mussel. Oh! he must be the prince and 
king of all oral instructors. I only wish they had given us a face of the old 
boy, for I never saw him, and I think no interesting book ought ever to be 
published without a cut of the inditer’s physiognomy. 

- SHEPHERD. 
-. What a capital ane of your worship that is on the last new cover of Maga t 
>I wish Tammas Cammel would follow your example, and tip us a sample 0’ 
— with the New Monthly. I never saw Tammas Cammel— What like is 
> 
t NORTH. 
Never saw Campbell !—Is it possible? I love him, despite his politics. 
TICKLER. 

And I; but I must say, the personality of that Magazine of his begins 
to be very nauseous tome. Why, they used to speak of Ebony’s personali- 
ties—there is more of that in every one Number of the New Monthly now, 
than tliere ever was in any three of ours in our wildest days—and of a worse 
kind. He has got some most filthy contributors in Dublin. 

, ODOHERTY. 

Horrid creatures! I think their /ate attacks on Lord Manners are about the 
basest things I ever met with. For what class of readers can these be 
‘meant ? 

TICKLER. 
For your delectable countrymen of the Association, of course—though I 
acquit O'Connell. Hang him, with all his faults, Dan is a gentleman. 
ODOHERTY. 
By libelling the dying and the dead, 
Morgan has bread and cheese—and Shiel has bread. 
Have any of you read my old chum, Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs ? 
NORTH. 
Yes, and with edification. Are his facts facts, Odoherty ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Not knowing, can’t say; but they are amusing, and that’s enough for me. 

As to the general truth of the picture, I have no doubt of that. 
NORTH. 


Does Barrington scribble in the New Monthly too? 
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I think not. 

. TICKLER. 

I hope your friend has better taste. What a vile system this is, of en- 
couraging all the broken down roués of Boulogne and Dieppe to write their 
recollections of the Societies they were, in their better days, suffered to cone 
taminate in town! I venture to say, that Harriette Wilson is nothing to. the 
inditers of these “‘ Clubs of London,” “ Drafts on Lafitte,” ““ Anecdotes of 
the Beefsteaks,” and so forth ;—these escape valves of the bitterness of the 
black-balled and the ejected! Heavens! In what vile days we live. Grube 
street has travelled westwards with a vengeance. Here, fill a bumper all 
round—Confusion to the felon-traitors of the festive board—their panderers— 
and their paymasters ! 


OMNES. 

Confusion to the traitors of the festive board! (Three rounds of a groan.) 

NORTH. 

By the by, Sir Morgan, what could induce Campbell to stuff that last 
Magazine of his with that stupid piece of politics? Who wrote those 
drivels ? : 

ODOHERTY. 

Poor Mackintosh, I was told. He writes occasionally for Campbell—parti- 
cularly that inimitable series of jeur de-spleen, entitled, “‘ Opinions for 1826, 
1827, 1828,” &c. Poor Jemmy appears to be on his last legs. He was just 
in full scent, on a very good permanent snuggery, when the machinery of the 
Whig-jobbers suddenly broke the main-spring in January last. 

NORTH. 

Ah! he was one of a legion of such sufferers. What a pretty number of 
sly threads were .a-weaving ! We saw something of it here, but we had not 
time for a bellyfull. It was coming. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say as ye like ; the Whigs are better friends than the Tories. They're no 
fear'd to lend'a lift to folk that have stood by them when their backs were at 
the wa’. As for our folk, they’re poor pluckless chields anent thae things in 
common. Let me see a single man of genius that they’ve done onything for 
in our time. There’s Cammell has his pension, and there’s Dugald Stewart 
got an eight-and-twenty years renewal of his patent sinecure, only the day 
afore the Omnigatherum were turned out. When will ye hear of our friends 
doing onything like that for the like of me or Allan Cynningham, or ony 
other man o’ genius ? 

NORTH. 

Never. And do you thank your God, sir, that you are above needing their 
assistance. In the present state of literature, James, such men as you need no= 
thing but diligence to be rich, at least independent ; and in the present state 
of this country—I don’t mean to disguise n:y sentimeuts—James, the man who 
condescends to pocket either pension or sinecure, unless he has earned them by 
ew service; and moreover can’t live without the money, that man, be be 

igh or low, deserves to bear any name but that of a Tory; for that, sir, is 
only a synonym for Parrror—and Parrior, if I have any skill in such af 
fairs, means Honest Man. 
TICKLER. 

You are quite right, Christopher. The Finance Committee ought to cut to 
the quick—if they don’t, it had been better for them never to be born. They 
may lose a few rotten members by such bold work ; but the Duke can afford 
all that. Let him show them all, that though Whigs can chatter, it is Tories 
only who ever will reform. 


NORTH. 

Yes, yes, Timothy ; it’s no time for mincing matters now. We have a debt 
which no man ought to cry out against, because it was contracted in the noblest 
as well as the most necessary of all causes. The fact is, that we are horribly 
crippled by our debt ; and whatever direct means may be ultimately taken to 
diminish the burden itself, (which must be diminished. ere we can hold our 
heads heaven-high again,) the indirect means must be taken forthwith. 1 
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mean that all unnecessary expenditure must be got rid of, because that alone 
can give real strength—the strength of vigorous, solid, general faith, to the 
government of the country ; and nothing can we hope for but from a strong 
government—a gigantically strong one—a real thorough Tory one. What 
says Timotheus ? : 
TICKLER. 
Timotheus says that he knocks down Odoherty for a song. 


ODOHERTY, (sings. ) 


” 


Arr,—* They may rail at this life. 


They may rail at the city, where first I was born, 
But it’s there they’ve the whisky, and butter, and pork, 
An’ a nate little spot for to walk in each morn, 
They calls it Daunt’s Square, and the city is Cork ! 
The square has two sides, why, one east, andl one west ; 
And convanient’s the ragion of frolic and spree, 
Where salmon, drisheens, and beef-stakes are cook’d best, 
Och ! Fishamble’s the Aiden fur you, love, and me. 


If you want to behold the sublime and the beauteous, 
Put your toes in your brogues. and see sweet Blarney lane, 
Where the parents and childer is comely and duteous, 
And “ dry lodgin” both rider and beast entertain : 
In the cellars below dines the slashin’ young fellows, 
What comes with the butter from distant Tralee ; 
While the lan’lady, chalking the score on the bellows, 
Sings, Cork is an Aiden for you, love, and me. 


Blackpool is another sweet place of that city, 
Where pigs, twigs, and wavers, they all grow together, 
With its smart little tanyards—och, more is the pity— 
To strip the poor beasts to convert them to leather! 
Farther up to the east, is a place great and famous, 
It is called Mallow Lane—antiquaries agree 
That it holds the Shibbeen which once held King Shamus.— 
Oh ! Cork is an Aiden for you, love, and me. 


Then go back to Daunt’s bridge, though you'll think it is quare, 
That you can’t see the bridge—faix ! you ne’er saw the like 
Of that bridge, nor of one-sided Buckingham square, 
Nor the narrow Broadlane, that leads up to the Dyke! 
Where turning his wheel sits that Saint “‘ Holy Joe,” 
And numbrellas are made of the best quality, 
And young vargints sing ‘‘ Colleen das croothin a mo” — 
And—Cork is an Aiden for you, love, and me. 


When you gets to the Dyke, there’s a beautiful prospect 
Of a long gravel walk between two rows of trees ; 
On one side, with a beautiful southern aspect, 
Is Blairs Castle, that trembles above in the breeze !— 
Far off to the west lies the lakes of Killarney, 
Which some hills intervening prevents you to see ; 
But you smell the sweet wind from the wild groves of Blarncy— 
Och ! Cork is the Aiden for you, love, and me! 


Take the road to Glanmire, the road to Blackrock, or 
The sweet Boreemannab, to charm your eyes, 

If you do what is Wise, take a dram of Tom Walker, 
And if you're a Walker, toss off Tommy Wise ! 
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I give you my word that they’re both lads of spirit ; 
But if a “ raw-chaw” with your gums don’t agree, 
Beamish, Crawford, and Lane, brew some porter of merit, 
Tho’ Potteen is the nectar for you, love, and me. —— 





Oh, long life to you, Cork, with your pepper-box steeple, 

Your girls, your whisky, your curds, and sweet whey ! 
Your hill of Glanmire, and shops where the people 

Gets decent new clothes down beyont the coal quay.— 
Long life to sweet Fair Lane, its pipers and jigs, 

And to sweet Sunday’s-well, and the banks of the Lee, 
Likewise to your coort-house, where judges in wigs 

Sing, Cork is an Aiden for you, love, and me! 


SHEPHERD. 

The devil the like i’ this warld o’ thae Eerish Sangs for doonericht unintel- 
ligible nonsense—Yet they’re fu’ o’ natur, and natur o’ a maist deevertin sort, 
too—but oh, man, ODoherty ! sing us something pathetic. ; 

ODOHERTY. 

Out with your fogle then, James—Here goes one, if not of the old Bailey, 

at least one of the new Bailey songs. 


I'd be a bottle-fly, buzzing and blue, 

With a Chuny proboscis, and nothing to do, 

But to dirty white dimity curtains, and blow 

The choicest of meats, when the summer days glow! 

Let the hater of sentiment, dew-drops, and flowers, 
Scorn the insect that flutters in sun-beams and bowers ; 
There’s a pleasure that none but the blue-bottle knows,— 
*Tis to buzz in the ear of a man in a doze! 


II. 
How charming to haunt a sick-chamber, and revel 
O’er the invalid’s pillow, like any blue devil ; 
When pursued, to bounce off to the window, and then 
From the pane to the counter-pane fly back again ! 
I'd be a bottle-fly, buzzing and blue, 
With a Chuny proboscis, and nothing to do, 
But to dirty white dimity curtains, and blow 
The choicest of meats when the summer days glow! 


Mr North, I knock you down for a stave. Come, old un. Cant. 
NORTH. 
“Oh yes!” by the same author. 


ou yes! 


Oh yes! my soul the leaf resembles, 
Which, fann’d by lightest zephyrs, trembles 
As though each fibre thrill’d with life, 

And shrunk from elemental strife— 

What though the moon is full and bright, 
And Philomela charms the night ? 

Can melody or moonshine cheer 

The sorrow that is rooted here ? 


« 


IT. 
Oh no! the lip may seem to smile, 
And shroud a breaking heart the while ! 
The burning, throbbing, aching brow, 
May seem as smooth as mine is now 
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And pain intense may flush the cheek ! 
Then ask me not why still I seek 
The festive haunts of heartless folly— 
*Tis but to feed—my melancholy ! 


III. 

’ The red rose hath no charms for me ; 
*Tis too much like a peony. 
Give me the lily, pure as bright, 
The chaste, the aniicate, the white ! 
Fit type of me! and oh! ye powers, 
If souls of poets dwell in flowers, . 
When fate has sealed my body's doom, 
Oh! let me in the lily bloom ! 





; SHEPHERD. 

I ca’ that singing. Nane o’ your falsettos—and damn your shakes—but 
clear as a bell.— 
c NORTH. 

No flattery—my beloved James. I hate all puffing. 

SHEIHERD. 
And what think you, then, o’ Maister Cobrun, the great London Publisher ? 
TICKLER. 

Evils work their own cure—’tis a general rule ; and in the issue this will 
prove no exception. The thing already disgusts everybody that has sense 
enough, as old Tully says, to keep a hog from putrefaction.—No allusion, to 
you, Jemmy. 

- SHEPHERD. 

Allude as ye like, Timothy. For me, I’m free to own that if I was a book- 
seller, and fand that way was best wi’ a view to the till, it wadna be nae de- 
licate nonsenses 0’ scrupulosities that wad gar me refrean frae turning the 

nny to the outermost farthing. Hang it, what signifies palaver? Colburn 

’t, to be sure, but there's ither folk following in his tail now—and 
they'll a’ be at the same tricks, belyve—there’s naething can haud against the 


paragraphing. 
NORTH. 


I differ from you, James. God knows how any gentleman should even for 
a moment endure the degradation of seeing his name paraded in this fashion 
—but they will ere long—sooner or later they must open their eyes, and see 
what we onlookers have seen from the beginning—and act accordingly. Sueh 
men as Ward, now—what sort of poison must it be to them not to be able to 
take up a newspaper, without seeing themselves stuck up in this horrid style, 
to the wonder, the pity, must I add the contempt, of the rational public? Sir, 
if I were a novelist, I am by no means sure that I should have any objections 
to deal with Mr Colburn, for I hear the man’s a civil man, and an economi- 
cal, and an exact, and a thriving ; but one thing I am sure of, and that is, 
that I would make it my sine qua non with the gentleman, that he should 
leave my book to sink or swim, as might happen, without any of his infernal 
bladder-work. 

TICKLER. 


What! You are sensitive, Kit? You could not bear to see it said of you, 
as it is in all the papers of Mr Lister, (a fine fellow he is, notwithstanding, ) 
that you had just returned from a tour on the Continent, where your fame as 
the author of Yes or No, or Herbert Milton, or Herbert Lacy, or Vivian 
Gray, or George Godfrey, or whatever else it might be, had procured you the 
honour of invitations to the tables of several crowned heads!!! This would 
stomach you,—would it, my dear? 


NORTH. ' ’ 
Och ! och! och! Give me the brandy, Macrabin. No claret could wash 
that down. 
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SHEPHERD. ; 

Or aiblins ye wad like weel to light on a small bit of news, as it were, ex- 
tracted frae some country chronicle or gazette, eertifying, that the innkeeper 
at siccan a co in the immediate vicinity of siccan a hall, or castle, or hill, 
or dunghill, had sent a cask o’ porter, and a side o’ beef, to Christopher 
North, Esq., in humble acknowledgment of the great addition to his custom, 
since his last splendid romance of De Gammon, or Fitzfiddle—had rendered 
the neighbourhood the haunt of visitors,—noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, 
&c. &c. &c., frae the four winds o’ Heaven.—Ye wad notice the puff latel 
about Torrhill meikle to that effect ; and, od! Fdaursay ye wad hae liket wee! 
to be in honest Horautio’s shoon on the occasion. _ 

NORTH. 

Orores! sorares! Qiv! wows! 2! 

MACRABIN. 

And then to have your birth and parentage displayed,—‘‘ We understand 
that Christopher North, Esq., the celebrated author of De Bore, is a gentle« 
man of independent fortune, holding extensive landed property in the coun- 
ties of Perth, Kincardine, Kirkcudbright, Argyll, and Mid-Lothian. The 
family is ancient, and of the first distinction. Mr North is first cousin to his 
Grace the Duke of Bamff, and brother-in-law to Sir Craw M‘Craw of that 
ilk. The Guildford family are understood to be descended from a collateral 
branch of the same distinguished house. John North, Esq. the eminent Dub- 
lin barrister, has also, we hear, some pretensions to a connexion with the great 
Novelist’s family.” 

TICKLER- 

Go on.—“ It is a truly agreeable symptom of the spread of taste, when 
persons of this caste condescend to enlighten and entertain their contempora- 
ries with their vivid recollections of those splendid circles, in which, from sta- 
- - accomplishment, they must ever have been welcome guests.” Would 
that do: 

MACRABIN—( Sings. 
Run, ladies, ran—there’s nothing like beginning it— 
Reading of Crim. Con. is better far than sinning it ; 
Buy, mothers, buy, the Miss will be a sober ’un, 
That meditates nightly the Novelists of Colburn. 


Run, ladies, run—'tis written by no Garreteer— 
We encourage only aristocratic merit here ; 

No Wapping merriment, nor Strand sentimentality, 
Gilt-edged paper, dears, and real ink of quality. 


SHEPHERD. 

Whisht. That’s stoopit. 

NORTH. 

Thank you, Peter. Upon my word, I see no reason why Wright and War- 
ren should have all the poetry to themselves. 

ODOHERTY. . t 

A good hint, d—me! I'll make Colburn fork out five pounds for the sug- 
gestion. There’s so many hands engaged already in the prose department, 
that 1 suppose one could have no chance of a birth there, Macrabin ; but if 
you be disposed to try your fortune in town, I think it highly probable I 
could leud you a lift to something snug in the verse line. Hang it, that 
very song would do. 

MACRABIN. 

Faith, if songs would do, he should have no lack of them. But I'll tell 
you what, Sir Morgan, between you and me, I think I have a better idea than 
that to suggest.—By jingo,. I have it—it will do, sir—it will do—it will do— 

NORTH. 

What will do, my chuck ? 


MACRABINe 
Chalk. 
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NORTH. 
What do you mean? 
MACRABIN. 
Chalk. 
TICKLER. 
Confound him, what does he mean by chalk ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Cawk. 
MACRABIN. 


ODoherty, you are.au fait at such things—what would it cost to cover all 
the walls about Cocknéyland with tri-uncials, after this fashion ?>—(dips his 
Jinger in wine.) 


ODOHERTY. 
Let me see——I'll engage to find a trusty fellow at sixteen shillings a- 
week—— 
NORTH. 
Not extravagant. Upon my word, the plan might be worth considering —~ 
SHEPHERD. 
Worth considering! Why, as I hae a saul to be savit, it’s worth gowd in 
goupins—Here, fill us a bumper all round—Here’s Colburn and the Crayons 
for ever !—three times three—aye, that’s your sorts.—Now for a stave—a bal- 


lad o’ the best.—( Sings.) 


Chalk! chalk! why the devil dinna ye chalk ? 
Stand to your ladders, and blaze in good order ; 
Up wi’ your capitals, catch, catch the Cockneys all, 
Frae the Hampstead hills and the Battersea border. 
Chalk! chalk! puffing-men, 
Fyke nae mair wi’ the pen, 
Here’s better service, and cheaper for Colburn ; 
Try the new-farrant hum, 
Gar gable, yett, and lum, 
Stare like a strumpet, frae Hounslow to Holborn. 


Chalk! chalk! baith “ Gransy” and “ Normansy,” 
Chalk them ahint ye and chalk them afore ye ; 
Chalk ilka crossing, and canny bit corner by, 
** Harriette WI son,” and “ CLUS-LAND, A STORY.” 
Chalk every mither’s son, 
Till we read as we run 
Wricut’s in THE CoLtonnavEe!—Souo noips Eapy! 
Buy, IF YOU BEN’T A BEAR, . 
Buy Bossy Waan’s De Vere! 
Glower, gaupus, and shool out the ready ! 


MACRABIN. (The trombone—poker and tongs—sings.—Atn, “ Di piacer me 
balza ii cuor.”) 


Del ciakar eonfounda lo corps ; 

E perche? Per Gingho io so: 

I puffanti del orribil bore 

Perche non pillorono nel row ? 

Scampo mi disgustera ? 

Boro sempre bothera ? 

Gran Editor confido in te! 

Deh! tu lascia Cobron e Leigh! 
Cento ragamuffi ciakrons intorno ? 
Piu fouli scorno 
Scornar non puo.: 

No—no—no— 
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NORTH. 
Non bisogno cangiar ni voce ni faccia per esser angelo! 
SHEPHERD. 


Come, lads, ye’re sinning against the fundamentals—Fill your glasses, baith 
o’ you. Polly botho dammero gablebo skinki fordoitikinibragh? Come, 
come, ye heathen Greeks! 

TICKLER. 
There, now, Translate your stave, Macrabin, in usum porci. 
MACRABIN. ( Bagpipes—sings—Atr, “ Waters of Elle.”) 
Yarrow and Ettrick, now your streams are flowing, 
Purer than silver to sweet Selkirk town ; 
On Altrive-brae once more the broom is blowing, 
Lambkins are gay on soft Mont Benger’s down. 


There ‘twas, at eve, in yonder byre reclining, 
Hogg, ever dear, first fill’d a cup for me ; 

“ Drink, drink,” he cried, to me his quaigh consigning, 
Far in the north they brew’d this barley-bree. 


Hogg’s cherish’d quaigh, with eager lips I drain’d it, 
I would have drain’d it had it been a bowl ; 
Minister, session, never had restrain’d it, 
Nor yet the Tweeddale presbytery’s control. 
(Great applause.) 
NORTH. . 
Adjutant,—that was an extemporaneous touch of Macrabin’s. It was, I ase 
sure you. You used toimprovis—(confound it, I’m getting muzzy) admirably 
SS ee not quite a Theodore Hook.—Come—Rough and Ready— 
your theme that bottle of whisky. 


ODOHERTY (chants.) 
WHISKY. 


Sing, jovial Muse, how, from the furrow’d field, 
By hands laborious till’d, arose that grain, 
By Gods and Men adored ;_ whose vital juice, 
Fermented and sublimed, in copper still 
Ascending clear, (sweeter than morning dew 
On Summer fields, or breath of odorous beds 
Of blushing roses, pinks, or violets, ) 
Gives life to drooping Nature, wit to fools, 
To cowards courage, and, on many a nose, 
Erst unadorn’d, bids mimic blossoms grow. 
Whisky, ycleped, soul-fascinating draught ! 
Thee I invoke, whilst thy unrivall’d power 
I sing in lofty verse ; Goddess of Stills ! 
Divine Malthea! O thine aid bestow, 
As thou art wont, when oft my drowsy pate 
I' scratch for verses, and my pen assault 
With tooth poetic :—So may’st thou never see, 
Within thy Temple more, the odious. face 
Of Gauger, or more odious far and dread, 
Surveyor or Inspector, dreaded more 
Than midnight Goblin, whose insidious ken, 
Greedy of seizures, darts from hole to hole, 
Inquisitive—But, lo! my glass is out, 
And with the inspiring potion halts my song. 
e ~ 


SHEPHERD. : 
Noo—that tanker’s owre—Mr Tickler, you too, sir, maun contribute to the 
conviviality o’ the company. Either sing or spoot. 
Vou. XXIII. SI 
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TICKLER. 
James,—I will spoot. 


ODE ON THE DISTANT PROSPECT OF A GOOD DINNER. 


Ye distant dishes, sideboards blest 
With Halford’s peptic pill— 
Where grateful gourmands still attest 
Illustrious Robert’s skill ; 
And ye that, girt with /egumes round, 
Or in the purest pastry bound, 
On silvery surface lie ; 
Where paté—salmi—sauce tomate, 
Fricandeau framed with nicest art 
Attract the glist’ning eye. 


Ah! richest scent! perfume beloved ! 
Blest odours breathed in vain— 
Where once my raptured palate roved, 
And fain would rove again. 
I feel the gales that now ascend, 
A momentary craving lend— 
As curling round the vapours seem 
My faded faculties t’excite, 
Restore my long-palli'd appetite, 
And soothe me with their steam. 


Say, Monsieur Ude, for thou hast seen 
Full many a jovial set 
Discoursing on /a bonne cuisine, 
In social union met— 
Who foremost now prepare to pray 
Des cotelettes & la chicorée ? 
Sauté de saumon—qui l’attend ? 
What young Amphitryons now vote 
Nothing like pigeons en compote, 
Or taste the vol-au-vent ? 


While some at lighter viands aim, 
And towards digestion lean, 
Poularde aux truffes, or a la créme, 
Or agneau aux racines ; 

Some hardier epicures disdain 

The distant chance of doubtful pain, 
And queue d’esturgeon try ; 

Still as they eat they long to cease, 
They feel a pang as every piece 
Passes their palate by. 


But lo! the entremets are placed 
To greet the gourmand’s nose, 
Bedeck’d with all the pride of paste, 
Confective prowess shows. 

One earnestly devotes his praise 

To beignets a la lyonnaise, 

Others survey with mix’d delight 
Gelée’s d’orange—de marasquin ; 
While some, with looks ecstatic, scan 
The soufflé’s buoyant height. 


Best fare is theirs by —— fed, 
Less pleasing to digest ; 
The taste soon gone, and in its stead, 
Oppression on t 


e chest. 
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Theirs joyous hours, and jocund nights, 
Wit’s ye sallies, fancy’s flights, 
And goodly cheer as e’er was seen— 
The aged Hock—the Champagne bright, 
Burgundia’s best, and Claret light, 

The vintage of nineteen. 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
Each rich ragout they take, 
No sense have they of pains to come, 
Of head or stomach-ache. 
Yet see how all around them press, 
Th’ attendants of each night’s excess ; 
. Fell Indigestion’s followers vile : 
Ah! show them where the hateful crew 
Scoff calomel and pills of blue, 
Ah ! tell them they have bile. 





These shall the Gout tormenting rack, 
The Vampire of the toes, 
Night-mare, Lumbago in the back, 
And Cholic’s painful throes ; 
Or languid liver waste their youth, 
Or caries of a double tooth, 
Its victim’s nerves that nightly gnaws. 
Vertigo—Apoplexy—Spleen, 
The feverish hand—the visage green, 
\ The lengthen’d lanthorn jaws. 


This, a consommé, precious prize! 
Is tempted now to try ; 
‘To restless nights a sacrifice, 
And dire acidity. 
‘Lill throbs of heart-burn—ague’s pangs, 
And Cholera’s fiercely- fixing fangs, 
Have left him, liverless, to moan, 
The bloated form—the pimpled face, 
The tottering step—th’ expiring trace 
Of good digestion gone. 


To each his twitches, all are men, 
Condemned to pick their bone ; 
The poor man in another’s den, 
The rich man in his own. 
Yet, why should I of torments treat ? 
Since we were made to drink and eat, 
Why should I prophesy their pain? 
Stomachs were form’d for holding food— 
No more—while our digestion’s good, 
’Tis folly to abstain. 


NORTH. 
‘ Most excellent, my dear Timothy.—aAfter all, you are the man among us 
or a 





TICKLER. 
I knew you would like it. But the author is thirty years, at least, my junior, 
NORTH. 
But the parody is not complete without the lines that usually —- 
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TICKLER—( spouts. ) 
BY A LADY. 





LINES WRITTEN ON THE BACK OF THE ODE, ON THE DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
A GOOD DINNER. 


Preasvres of eating! oh! supremely blest, 
And healthy far beyond e’en Halford’s skill, 
If thy strong stomach can indeed digest 
All that thy palate loves, without a pill ; 

By me how envied—for to me 

The herald still of misery, 
Good eating makes its influence known 
By aches, and pains, and qualms alone ; 
I greet it as the fiend to whom belong 
Dyspepsia’s vulture train, and Nightmare’s prancing throng. 
It tells of bright Champagne and Sauterne iced, 
Of patties, sauces, soufflé and aspic, 
Of meats too fondly loved, too richly spiced, 
Of many a cause to fear I shall be sick! 
For what, but dread lest I should soon 
Be sorely ill, withholds my spoon ; 
When turtle—soup of soups—is near ; 
What but the sad-restraining fear, 
Lest heart-burn, tyrant dire, usurp his reign, 
And realize the pangs that friends and doctors feign. 


SHEPHERD. 
That's gude Poetry, ony hoo. What's it and the precedin’ odd Parroddics \ 
on! 
NORTH. 
Nay, James, that would be painting his name below the picture of the Blue 
Lion.—What ! you are not all going to leave me at this early hour ? 
OMNES. 
Dochandhurras ! 
SHEPHERD—(sings. ) 
The day may daw, 
The cock may craw, 
But we will taste the barley-bree ! 


NORTH. 
Whate’er the standard tipple, whisky’s best 
To greet the coming, speed the going guest.—(rings. ) 


Enter Joun, with the black bottle. 
MACRABIN, (sings.) 


Arn,—* Sweet Home.” 


*Mong poets and novelists on we may jogg ; 
Be they ever so clever, there’s none like our Hogg. 
A light from the skies seems to centre on him, 
And leave everything round it imperfect and dim. 
Hogg—Hogg—great, great Hogg !— 
There’s no bard like Hogg! 
There’s no bard like Hogg ! 


Without genius like Hogg’s learning dazzles in vain ; 
Oh give us, we cry, our bright Shepherd again. 
The wit and the rhyme jump to life at his call, 
And the true native sentiment better than all. 
Hogg—Hogg—sweet, sweet Hogg ! 
There’s no man like Hogg ! 
There’s no man like Hogg ! 
(Great Applause.) 
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NORTH. 

Dearly beloved Shepherd—your paw. How the dunces wince, my lad, at the 
honour in which the author of the Queen’s Wake is held all over Scotland, 
and most of all, in Maga the Magnificent—the focus of the many lights—the 
concentrated essence of the many liquids of Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir deevils—but they do that—and oh, sir! they’re bitter, bitter, bitterest 
o’ a’ at the Noctes Ambrosianez. Some o’ them hae even had the impudence 
to tak the leeberty in my ain house to—— 

NORTH. 
I understand you, James. But by the spirit of Robert Burns, I swear—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Whisht. Nae swearin’ in this hoose. Was na’t verra kind, very freenly in 

John Lockhart to dedicate “* the Life” to me and Allan Kinningham ? 
NORTH 

Not a whit. What else could he have done? “The best pledge a writer 
can give, James, of the sincerity of his admiration of dead genius, is his loye 
of the living—and—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

O pity me the day—sir—how the dunces do hate him and you—and the 
Magazine—and Edinbro’—and a’ Scotland—and indeed, some o’ them, for your 
three sakes, the wide warld, and a’ mankind—this life, and the life to come! 

NORTH. 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 
SHEPHERD. 
I ken that quotation—and can translate it too— 
Kick the confounded scoun’rels to Auld Nick, 
’Tis kick and come again—and come again and kick ! 
NORTH. 

Yes! they will come sneaking, James, up along my avenue, to the soré an 
noyance, no doubt, of the flowers, that nod their heads to such visitors as my 
Shepherd, and smile a welcome to him with a thousand eyes— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! the dear dummies! may nae untimely blight ever blast or blacken their 
brichthess—but their dewy lives a’ be blest, whether short and sweet, as that o’ 
the puir bit annals that see but ae spring and ae simmer, and never ken winter 
ava’, ignorant, as is easy to be discerned frae their thochtless faces, as they 
keep drying their locks in the sun, that there is in natur sic things as sleet and 
hail, and frost, and ice, and snaw—naething but saft dews and rains, that 
mak a’ things grow and glow, and the earth murmur to hersell, like a bonnie 
sleeping lassie dreamin’ o’ her sweetheart—or langer and mair checkered, like 
that o’ the perannals, that often keep blumein’ on to Christmas, and are gathered 
by some tender haun’, to furnish a winter posey for the breast o’ beauty, or a 
winter garland wi’ whilk to wreath her hair. 

NORTH. 
Beautiful, my James—quite beautiful—exquisite—quite exquisite. 
SHEPHERD. 

What! the impident cretures come to you too, sir, wi’ their Albums and 
their trash aneath their oxters ? 

NORTH. 

Too often. Be my gates open, day and night, to every honest man—and to 
ow my hospitality with sons of genius from afar, shall be my delight till I 

ie. 
SHEPHERD. 

Dinna tawk o’ deein’—dinna tawk o’ deein’, even in a metaphor. Were 
North dead, the Sun micht as weel die too ; for what in this warld could he 
see worth shinin’ on then / 


NORTH. 

But ’tis hateful to have one’s Dulce Domum—one’s Sanctum Sanctorum, 
profaned by hollow-hearted intruders, with a bill of lading in their pockets, 
who afterwards libel the very spider on your wall, and accuse him of murder 
ing flies, in a way offensive to the shade of his great ancestress—the first 
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weaver of the web of his house—Arachne. Is it not sv, Bronte? Won't ye 
éhenceforth bark at the beggars ? 
BRONTE. 
Bow—wow—wow—whurrrrwhurrrwhurr ! 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n tosks! Savage and sagawcious! Tear the trampers, Bronte. 
BRONTE. 
Whurrurrrwhurrur—bow—wow—wow ! 
SHEPHERD, 

The gang! Some o’ them wi’ claes unco napless, and a bit sair-worn tip. 
penny watch-chain, that changes colour every time you look at it ; and, safe 
us, siccan a hat! And ithers o’ them again wi’ sirtoos, nae less, and a fur 
foraging cap, and a bunch o’ seals as big’s my nieve—but a’s no goold that 
glitters—wi' their coats o’ arms, forsooth, engraven on the chucky-stanes, and 
beasts they pretend to be their crests—but wi’ little siller in their pouch, or 
I’m deceived sairly—neither cash, credit, nor character—which, if you please, 

~ sir, let us drink in a bumper-toast. 

NORTH. 
The Three C’s.— Cash, Credit, and Character! Hurra—hurra—hurra ! 
SHEPHERD. 

« _ Weel, sir—as I was sayin’—in they come—you ken the door out-by—lootin’ 
their heads aneath the lintel, though it’s better than sax feet ony day, just 
like a gander gaun in at a gate that he cou’dna touch the arch o’, war he to 
try to flap himsell up into a flee,—and there they keep fummlin’ in the trance 
wi’ their Spanish clocks, nae less, fastened round their thrapples, (Heaven 
grant it may never be waur wi’ them,) and it’s a gude quarter o’ an hour 0’ 
precious time lost, afore they can get their daft-neerdowell-lookin’ head-gear 
to tak’ hand o’ yon pegs. Then they cauna eat this, and they canna eat that, 
wi’ their tale ; but let them alane a wee, and, hech sirs! but you see they’re 
desperate hungry—maist vorawcious—four-meal-a-day-chiels, when they get 
them, which is plainly no aften—at breakfast eatin’ the verra shells o’ the 
fowre eggs—in the forenoon chowin’ checse and crusts, and drinkin’ perter 
gin you were to let them hae’t—at denner helpin’ themsells afore the mis- 
tress, and never offerin’ to put so muckle’s a potatto on the plate o’ my bonny 
wee Jamie, God bless him! 

NORTH. 

The mistress—my dearest Shepherd—wee Jamie, and a’ the lave o’ them—~ 
here’s to them all—and God bless them indeed—well do they deserve his 
blessing, James—and thou too, my friend. Come, James, sit nearer the old 
man. 

SHEPHERD. 
I canna get ony closer for the crutch. Oh! Sir—Mr North—but I do like 
you weel, weel. Faith, I’m maist greetin’. 
NORTH. 
That Glenlivet is very strong, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue—it’s no that—But to return to thae stravaigers—after 
eatin’ and drinkin’ you out o’ house and ha’, and stupifyin’ ye wi’ their Cock 
ney clishmaclavers till you’re like to scunner, aff they set in the mornin’ early, 
without lettin’ the servant lass ken the colour o’ their coin, wi’ a shirt on their 
backs and a pair o’ stockings on their legs, and a silk pocky handkerchief in 
their pouch—no belangin’ to them—and sailin’ awa’ to Lunnan in the steer- 
age o’ some dirt-gabbert, for they canna afford smack or steamer. In a month 
or twa you see them libelling you in periodicals, or what’s mair unendurable 
yet, laudin’ you with their flattery, sickenin’ to my stammach, as whuppit-up 
soor-milk, that stauns in the middle o’ the table, and’s ca’d Flummery. 


NORTH. 
The Atheneum ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Just sae. Yon young Eerisher had better keep a calm sugh. 
NORTH. 
Yes—Mum’s the word for him, and some of his eompeers. What think you 
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of that story of the dressing-case? It was a bad sign of the Times. The New 
Times are, I fear, not so good as the Old. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ten guineas for a dressing-case! Wull ye tell me, sir, what is a dressing- 
case? Does the whalp shave wi’ gowden razors? But hoo did the bizziness 
terminate? Did the auld lang- bearded Jew carry aff his article ? 

NORTH. 

Ask at Bow-street. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doubt he’s weel acquainted with Gray’s Elegy—and really when I saw 
the cretur out at Mount-Benger, lying sae conceity on a bit knowe, I cudna 
help saying intil mysell— 

* Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.” 


NORTH. 

I much fear he has no talents—poor fellow. Yet he might speak the truth. 
He ought not to say what he knows to be false. You remember a saying of 
Dr Johnson’s, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No me. It passes the power o’ my understandin’ to comprehend hoo sic a cle- 
ver chiel as that Buckingham can thole contributors o’ that class. Ane wad hae 
thocht, that after a’ his travellin’ through this wide and weary warld, he wad hae 
fund out by this time which side his bread was buttered on—but that cawve, 
that coof Creeto—the Cawker—and Pert Paddy, are cretures that wull soon 
kill ony critical, for naething sae deadly to a young new wark as a feelin’ to- 
wards it in the public mind o’ cool contempt. He'll no be lang i’ findin’ that 
out—let him kick all such out o’ the concern—and under his able owspices, 
the Atheneum, I hope, will flourish. 

NORTH. 

I hope it will. Buckingham’s politics and mine are wide as the poles asun- 
der—but I respect the independent spirit of the man, the energy of his cha- 
racter, and his talents. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane 0’ a’ the new weekly periodicals wull ever cut out the Literary Ga- 
zette. 

NORTH. 

Never, James. And simply for one reason—Mr Jerdan is a gentleman, and 
is assisted by none but gentlemen. 

SHEPHERD. 

And havein’ taen the start he’ll keep it—let the lave whup and spur as they 
like after his heels. But I like to see a gude race, so I houp nane o’ them ‘Il 
be distanced. 

NORTH. 

*Tis a pretty race. The Atheneum is well laid in upon his flank—and 
there goes the Sphynx and Atlas at a spanking rate—looking within the ropes 
like winners ; but the rider of the Ould Horse has him in hand, and letting 
him loose within a rod of the judges’ stand, he will win the gold cup by two 
lengths at least—and I take him at even against the field for the Derby. 

TICKLER—ODOHERTY—MACRABIN—(una voce). 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
SHEPHERD. 
What the deevil are you ne’erdoweels guffawin’ at ? 
MACRABIN- 
The best caricature of you both ever drawn, by ODoherty! See here! 
SHEPHERD. 
Hae ye daured, ODoherty, to draw a carricatoor 0’ us twa? A wee thing 
wad gar me gie you the braid o’ your back on the Turkey carpet. 
ODOHERTY. 
I cry you mercy. 
NORTH. 

One other toast before we part—Here’s to the health and happiness of the 
only Whig I ever knew whom it was possible to love—the amiable, ingenious, 
enlightened, and most eloquent—whom ? 
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OMNES. 
Jeffrey —Jeffrey—Jeffrey—Jeffrey—Jeffrey! Hurra, hurra, hurra ! 


SHEPHERD. 
And no Sir Walter ? 
NORTH. 
He, my dear Shepherd, is at all times in our hearts. 
TICKLER. 
Come, now, hands all round the table—are the quaighs filled ? Aye, John, 
you may well stare wild like a goshawk. Here goes—(sings.) 


Arr,—Jsabel. 


Come, jolly boys, and never disunited, 
One cup for friendship’s sake, 

Let’s now with claret nobly freighted 
Our dochandhurras take! . 


We up Leith Walk, ere now, have often stoited, 
With a’ the warld awake— 
Jolly boys, jolly boys, jolly boys— 
Farewell, dear host, be soon and blythe our meeting, 
Jolly boys, jolly boys, joily boys. 


SHEPHERD. 
Nae harm, my dear lads, in partin’ wi’ a bit bonny sang o’ my ain—no sae 
merry, but yet no melancholy. 


GOOD NIGHT AND JOY BE WI’ YOU A’. 


Tue night is wearing to the wane, 

And daylight glimmering east awa’ ; 
The little sternies dance amain, 

And the moon bobs aboon the shaw. 

But though the tempest tout an’ blaw 
Upon his loudest midnight horn, 

Good night an’ joy be wi’ you a’, 
We'll maybe meet again the morn. 


O, we hae wander’d far and wide, 
O’er Scotia’s land of firth and fell ; 
And mony a bonny flower we’ve pu’d, 
And twined them wi’ the heather bell 
We've ranged the dingle and the dell, 
The hamlet and the Baron’s ha’, 
Now let us take a kind farewell,— 
' Good night and joy be wi’ you a’. 


Ye hae been kind as I was keen, 
And follow’d where I led the way, 
Till ilka poet’s love we've seen 
Of this and mony a former day. 
If e’er I led your steps astray, 
Forgie your Minstrel aince for a’ ; 
A tear fa’s wi’ his parting lay,— 
Good night an’ joy be wi’ you a’. 
Omnes—Gude nicht and joy be wi’ us a’. (ELxeunt.) 


norTHu,—( Demi- Transatlantic.) 

John, open the windows—upon my word ’tis a very fine morning. Get the 
hot-bath ready, John, and my dressing things—I must get through the rest 
of that infernal Emigration Report yet before breakfast. 

( Left yawning.) 
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